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SURVEILLANCE  on. 

Paddy  Ashdown’s 
home  Is  to  be 
stepped  up  after  a 
concerted  cam- 
paign of  threats 
against  his  property  culminated 
in  a firebomb  attack  yesterday 
which  destroyed  his  car. 

Police  last  night  arrested 
three  men.  aged  18. 19  and  21, 
In  connection  with  the  attack. 
All  three  are  from  Yeovil,  In 
Mr  Ashdown's  constituency. 

The  attack  took  place  at  the 
Liberal  Democrat  leader’s 
home  in  the  Somerset  village 
of  Norton  sub  Hamden.  It 
emerged  before  the  arrests 
were  made,  that  anonymous , 
telephone  threats  had  been 
made  to  Mr  Ashdown's  prop- 
erty and  London  office  in  the 
past  few  weeks. 

Police  chiefs  had  discussed 
with  the  Yeovil  MP  measures 
to  tighten  security.  Surveil- 
lance on  his  property  bad 
been  quietly  increased. 

Mr  Ashdown  had  himself 
taken  a threatening  call  from  , 
a man  in  December.  There 
were  no  threats  to  his  life,  but 
the  calls  were  being  taken  , 
very  seriously  and  the  MFs  1 
protection  was  a high  prior- 1 


ity,  said  Superintendent  Ted 
Allen,  the  district  commander 
at  Yeovil. 

Mr  Ashdown  has  played  a 
much  publicised  role  in 
exposing  a spate  of  racist 
attacks  on  the  tiny  ethnic 
community  in  Yeovil,  which 
is  the  third  largest  town  in 
Somerset  But  police  yester- 
day were  playing  down  sug- 
gestions that  the  "despicable” 
attack  which  destroyed  the 
MP*s  H-registered  VauxhaU 
Senator  was  racially 
motivated. 

Last  month  Mr  Ashdown’s 
car  window  was  smashed 
with  a stone  in  what  is 
believed  to  have  been  a linked 
I attack. 

Mr  Allen  said:  “There  is  no 
evidence  of  a racial  motive 
whatsoever.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  the  motive  was. 
but  we  are  keeping  an  open 
mind.*' 

Mr  Ashdown  had  not  asked 
for  protection,  Mr  Allen  said. 
But  the  superintendent 
added:  “It  is  something  I am 
concerned  about  We  have 
Spoken  about  that  and  that 
will  be  ongoing.” 

Shrugging  off  the  latest  in- 
cident Mr  Ashdown  insisted 
on  business  as  usual  yester- 
day afternoon  when  be  hon- 
oured a commitment  to  visit  a 
Local  junior  school. 


The  burned-out  wreckage  of  Paddy  Ashdown’s  car 


Gene  Kelly,  acrobatic  king  of  tfie  post-war 
song  and  dance  movie,  dies  aged  83 

GENE  KELLY,  the  *nru**r  l well  as  choreographer  and  ac-  j light-footed  dnnt  for  That's 
and  choreographer  who  1 tor  In  the  135Z  film,  a light-  Bntertainm^PartlL 


\3and  choreographer  who 
brought  his  athletic  grace  and 
Irish  charm  to  Singin’  In  The 
Rain,  On  The  Town  and  other 
great  film  musicals  of  the 
1940s  and  1950s,  died  yester- 
day at  the  age  of  83. 

"Gene  died  peacefully  in 
faia  sleep  thig  morning,  his 
wife,  Patricia,  at  his  bedside," 
Warren  Cowan,  his  longtime 
publicist  told  KCBS-TV.  Kel- 
ly had  suffered  strokes  in  1994 
and  1995,  and  Cowan  said  he 
never  really  recovered  from 
them. 

He  reigned  at  MGM  in  the 
postwar  era  with  serious  fet- 
ing roles  as  well  as  musical 
comedy  parts.  He  also  direc- 
ted Hello, . Dolly!  and  other 
fihns-. 

His  most  memorable  dance 
was  the  title  number  of  Sing- 
in'  in  The  Rain,  which  co- 

starred  Debbie  Reynolds. 

Kelly  was  codirector  as 


well  as  choreographer  and  ac- 
tor In  the  1352  film,  a light- 
hearted look  at  the  early  days 
of  talking  pictures.  In  1989.  it 
was  one  of  the  first  25  films 
selected  by  the  US  Library  of ' 
Congress  for  its  National 
PTlm  Registry  of  significant 
movies. 

Kelly’s  acrobatic  dance 
style  contrasted  with  the 
more  elegant  Fred  Astaire, 
who  began  his  film  career  a 
decade  earlier.  “People  would 
compare  us,  but  we  didn’t 
dance  alike  at  all,”  he  said  In 
a 1994  Los  Angeles  Times  in- 
terview. “Fred  danced  in  tails 
everybody  wore  them  be- 
fore I came  out.  here  — but  I 
took  off  my  coat,  rolled  up  my 
sleeves  and  danced  in  sweat- 
shirts and  jeans  and  khakis.  " 

They  danced  together  only 
twice:  as  two  casual  friends 
spouting  cliches  in  Zlegfeld 
Ftollies  (1946);  and  at  the  aid 
of  their  dancing  careers  m a 


light-footed  duet  for  That’s 
T^nterfainmnnf  PartlL 

Kelly  had  more  unusual 
dance  partners  in  the  1945 
film  Anchors  Aweigt  shar- 
ing the  screen  with  cartoon 
characters  such  as  Tom  and 
Jerry.  The  film,  which  also 
costkrred  Frank  Sinatra  and 
Kathryn  Grayson,  won  him  a 
1945  Oscar  nomination  as  best 
actor. 

His  most  bravura  perfor- 
mance came  with  An  Ameri- 
can in  Paris.  He  created  the 
dances,  climaxed  by  the  17- 
minute  ballet  with  Leslie 
Caron  to  George  Gershwin's 
music.  The  number  cost 
f5oo,ooo  cesowxw). 

The  fOm  won  the  Academy 
Award  as  best  picture  af!951. 

He  began  concentrating  on 
dramatic  roles  and  directing 
in  the  late  1950s,  particularly 
after  a knee  injury  sidelined 
him  from  dancing  for  a couple 
of  years.— AP 
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IWo  childhoods  in  Provence 


Campaign 
of  fear  hits 
Ashdown 

Threats  against  Lib  Dem 
leader  erupt  into  arson 


Take  a pound  of  sugar,  a DIY  kit,  1 7 years  of 
jokes  and  misfires  - and  the  sky’s  the  limit 


He  rferilneri  to  Mnmwit  on 
the  passible  motives  for  die 
arson.  “No  one  was  hurt,  but 
obviously  we  were  shaken 
and  now  I am  just  determined 
to  get  on  with  my  job,"  he 

In  December,  during  a late 
night  fact-finding  tour  of  the 
town  with  a local  priest  on  be- 
half of  the  newly  formed  Part- 
nership Against  Racial 
Harassment  in  Somerset,  a 
knife  was  nUngurfly  drawn 
against  foe  MP  only  yards 
from  his  constituency  offices. 

At  its  launch,  the  campaign 
group  said:  “We  note  with 
angor  that  this  national  evil 
of  racism  exists  in  our  com- 
munity and  has  been  perpe- 
trated by  people  in  our 
community. 

“We  do  not  believe  that 
Yeovil  is  worse  .than  other 
towns  in  this  respect  Bui  we 
know  that  this  is  an  evil  that 
must  be  stamped  on  eariy  and 
vigorously.’’ 

. It  called  on  the  community 
to  nnife  against  racism  and 
called  upon  “the  people  of  our 
community  to  join  us  in  tak- 
ing whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  stamp  out  this  evil  In 
our  midst”. 

Police  said  they  would  be 
investigating  a number  of 
fire-related  incidents  in  Yeo- 
vil in  recent  months.  Last  Oc- 
tober, foe  town  centre  offices 
of  foe  Western  Gazette  news- 
paper suffered  £100,000  dam- 
age in  a firebomb  attack.  A 
threatening  telephone  call 
hart  been  to  the  news- 
paper, which  had  highlighted 
racial  attacks  in  foe  town. 

Mr  Ashdown  and  his  wife, 
Jane,  were  woken  by  police  at 
about  4am  after  neighbours 
called  emergency  services  to 
fhfl  blazing  car,  which  was 
parked  In  an  open  building 
not  for  from  their  thatched 
cottage.  The  building  was  sev- 
erely damaged. 

Two  men  were  were  seen  by 
officers  on  a routine  patrol  a 
few  hours  before  the  attack. 

• a man,  aged  51,  has  been 
charged  with  affray  and  pos- 
sessing an  offensive  weapon 
in  relation  to  foe  incident  in 
December  involving  Mr  Ash- 
down. He  is  due  to  appear  in 
court  next  week. 
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John  Ezard 

BRITAIN’S  DIY  space- 
man Steve  Bennett 
trounced  sceptics  and  vin- 
dicated years  of  lonely 
struggle  when  his  sugar- 
powered  rocket,  Starchaser 
n,  soared  1,890  feet  up  yes- 
today  over  the  Northum- 
berland moors. 


It  did  not  reach  3,000  feet 
as  he  had  planned.  “My 
compnter  projections  must 
have  gone  astray”,  he  said. 
But  it  sent  his  reputation 
into  orbit  and  set  a record 
as  the  largest  airworthy 
home-made  rocket  built  In 
Europe.  Potting  a rocket 
into  orbit  Is  Mr  Bennett's 
next  project,  after  years  of 
misfires  and  jokes. 
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Study  now, 
pay  later 
T ones  plan 


Donald  MacLaod 
Education  Correspondent 

JN1STERS  are 
planning  to  abol- 
ish grants  and  in- 
troduce compul- 
sory mun  gage-style  loans  for 
students  as  part  of  a radical 
overhaul  of  universities' 
funding. 

Conservative  Central  Office 
will  unveil  the  plan  — the  so- 
called  "graduate  tax”  — next 
week  in  an  effort  to  defuse  the 
political  damage  caused  by 
moves  to  impose  a £300  levy 
on  new  students. 

The  proposed  loans  would 
have  to  be  paid  hack  over  a 
period  of  years  and  would  be 
collected  through  national  In- 
surance contributions.  A sim- 
ilar scheme  has  been  operat- 
ing successfully  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  since  the 
late  1980s. 

University  vice-chancellors 
backed  away  from  the  levy 
scheme  yesterday  in  the  face 
of  opposition  from  politicians, 
parents  and  students. 

The  levy  had  been  floated 
by  some  vice-chancellors  as  a 
way  of  making  up  some  of  the 
cuts  announced  by  the  Chan- 
cellor. Kenneth  Clarke,  in  No- 
vember’s Budget 

But  the  Committee  of  Vice- 
Chancellors  and  Principals, 
representing  the  104  British 
universities,  warned  yester- 
day that  universities  would 
still  impose  a "government 
deficit  levy"  in  1997  if  next 
year's  Budget  prolonged  the 
funding  crisis. 

After  an  extraordinary 
meeting  in  London  Universi- 
ty Senate  House.  Gareth 
Roberts,  vice-chancellor  of 
Sheffield  University  and 
chairman  of  foe  committee, 
called  on  foe  Government  and 
the  Opposition  parties  to 
make  a serious  commitment 
to  finding  a long-term 
solution. 

He  said  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  a constructive  discus- 
sion with  the  Education  Sec- 
retary. Gillian  Shephard.  "We 
are  being  forced  to  consider 
such  options  because  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  deficient  in 


planning  major  extra  cuts 
which  will  damage  the  qual- 
ity of  our  students’  higher 
education.  “All  the  political 
parties  have  been  deficient  In 
not  facing  up  to  the  need  for  a 
new  funding  system.  We  can- 
not abandon  our  commitment 
to  the  quality  of  our  students’ 
degrees.  If  the  politicians  do 
not  act,  we  will  be  forced  to." 

Ministers  hope  the  loans 
plan  will  steal  a march  on  tho 
Labour  Party,  which  is  still 
dithering  over  a graduate  tax. 

Hie  plan,  to  be  unveiled  as 
part  of  the  Conservatives' 
manifesto  commitment  in  a 
polity  document  from  foe 
Conservative  Policial  Centre, 
which  ia  based  at  Conserva- 
tive Central  Office,  will 
recommend  adopting  a loans 
scheme  financed  by  private 
capital  from  pension  funds 
and  banks. 

The  proposals  would  not  In- 
clude tuition  fees  but  would 
replace  the  current  system  of 
grants  and  loans  that  stu- 
dents can  take  out  annually- 
These  can  total  up  to  £3,000  a 
year  per  student. 

The  Tory  plan  would  aim  to 
release  the  £1.7  billion  spent  on 
student  financial  support  — 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  higher 
education  budget  — to  boost 
funds  for  teaching  and 
research,  which  universities 
say  have  reached  crisis  levels. 

The  levy  proposed  by  the 
vice-chancellors  would  bring 
in  an  estimated  £42  million. 
The  Tory  polity-  group  is  urg- 
ing the  Government  to  pilot 
its  scheme  by  introducing 
maintenance  loans  for  post- 
graduate students  who  at 
present  do  not  qualify.  This 
would  enable  foe  financial  in- 
stitutions to  iron  out  any 
problems  and  test  the  collec- 
tion mechanism. 

The  high  street  banks  have 
resisted  involvement  in  the 
present  student  loans  system, 
but  Conservative  policy  advi- 
sers believe  pension  funds 
would  be  attracted  to  safe, 
long-term  investment  in  grad- 
uates provided  the  collection 
mechanism  was  secure  and 
backed  by  the  Government 

UfafadT  comment,  page  14 
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Blair  warns 
Labourof 
fall  in  polls 


Patrick  Wintour,  Chief 

Political  Correspondent 


An  extended 

shadow  cabinet  strat- 
egy meeting  was 
warned  yesterday  by 
Tony  Blair  to  brace  itself  for  a 
substantial  fall  in  Labour’s 
massive  poll  lead  following 
the  Harriet  Hannan  afiair. 

Damage  from  the  affair  is 
expected  to  stem  from  the 
revived  image  of  divisions 
within  the  party. 

The  shadow  cabinet  was 
shown  longterm  polling 
revealing  that  voter  identifi- 
cation with  Labour  is  at  an 
all-time  high,  but  public  scep- 
ticism with  all  politicians 
means  trust  in  Labour,  one  of 
the  keys  to  the  party's  elec- 
tion, could  prove  fragile. 

The  Tory  counter-attack 
was  given  a further  boost  yes- 
terday when  Central  Office, 
in  a formal  act  of  reconcilia- 
tion. issued  a speech  by  John 
Redwood  attacking  Labour's 
idea  of  a stakeholder  econo- 
my. It  is  the  first  time  that 
Central  Office  has  embraced 
Mr  Redwood  since  he  quit  the 
Cabinet  to  fight  John  Major 
for  the  leadership. 

Mr  Blair  has,  to  a degree, 
decided  to  fight  fear  with  fear 
by  raising  the  spectre  of  a 
fifth  Tory  term  and  the  threat 
of  Tory  extremism,  a theme 
he  adopted  on  Thursday  night 
for  the  first  time.  The  phrase 
"You're  not  safe  with  the 
Tories"  is  to  be  repeated  by 
ail  shadow  cabinet  members. 

Labour  polling,  taken  be- 
fore the  Harriet  Harman  af- 
fair. shows  the  party  well 
ahead  on  most  issues,  as  well 
as  leadership,  social  cohesion 
and  being  in  touch  with  ordi- 


nary people.  Job  insecurity 
remains  one  of  the  single  big- 
gest issues  working  against 
the  Government 

The  deputy  leader.  John 
Prescott,  told  the  meeting 
that  after  Labour's  clear  vic- 
tory in  the  Hems  worth 
byelection.  Inroads  could  be 
made  into  the  Tory  vote  in 
the  next  byelection  in  the 
Tory-held  seat  of  Stafford- 
shire South  East 

Little  mention  was  made 
yesterday  of  Arthur  Scargili, 
whose  new  Socialist  Labour 
Party  just  managed  to  save  its 
deposit  in  Hemsworth,  for- 
merly a strong  mining  area. 

In  an  effort  "to  focus  on  the 
Tories  like  a laser”,  the  meet- 
ing agreed  a prominent  politi- 
cian should  be  appointed  to 
front  the  party's  rebuttals  of 
Tory  negative  campaigning. 
It  will  not  be  Peter  Mancie  1- 
sod,  who  will  be  in  charge  of 
general  election  planning. 

Mr  Blair  is  also  eager  to 
connect  with  voters  cynical 
about  politicians  by  insisting 
he  offers  hope  over  fear,  pol- 
icy not  personalities,  and 
issues  rather  than  smears. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Michael  Heseltine,  was 
dismissive  of  the  latest 
Labour  offensive,  accusing 
Mr  Blair  of  “buckling  under 
pressure"1  following  Harriet 
Harman's  decision  to  send 
her  son  to  a grammar  school 

"Tony  Blair  has  emerged 
from  three  weeks  of  political 
misjudgement  and  exposure 
rattled  and  in  disarray.  This 
Is  a man  creating  the  condi- 
tions for  a fifth  period  of  op- 
position,''he  said. 


poetics,  paga  9}  Labour’s 
hand  across  tho  Atlantic, 
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Elite  French  troops  track  down  ‘rogue’  Serb  snipers 


Julian  Borger  in 

Sarajevo  reports 
on  Nato's  robust 
approach  to 
enforcing  peace 
in  Bosnia 


NATO’S  first  lethal  action 
by  ground  troops,  in 
which  a Serb  sniper  was 
tracked  and  killed  on  Thurs- 
day night,  was  a covert  opera- 
tion by  French  special  forces 

with  a point  to  prove. 

French  soldiers  stationed  in 
Sarajevo  felt  guilty  for  having 
failed  to  prevent  a Serb  grenade 
attack  on  a tram  on  January  9 
in  which  a civilian  was  killed, 
or  to  find  the  perpetrators.  So 
when  Nato  vehicles  came 
underfire  in  the  Serb  suburb  of 
Tijifra  on  Sunday,  their  com- 
manders sent  an  elite  of 
soldiers  to  hunt  the  sniper. 

“From  our  point  of  view, 
we  failed  over  the  tram  inci- 
dent We  felt  we  couldn't  toil 
this  time,"  a French  officer 
serving  with  Nato's  peace  Im- 
plementation force  Cl-FOR) 
said.  “We  had  people  who 
passed  some  days  and  nights 
out  there  waiting  for  someone 
to  show  himself." 

From  ballistics  reports  on  I- 
FOR  vehicles  hit  in  Hidza,  the 
French  narrowed  down  the 
likely  source  of  gunfire.  By 
Thursday  they  had  focused  on 
an  abandoned  factory  near 
the  main  road  from  Hidza  to 
Sarajevo. 

"At  6.20  in  the  evening  the 
teams  saw  unusual  activity  in 
the  building.  Action  teams 
worked  towards  the  building. 
Other  teams  provided  cover, 
watching  with  night-sights," 
the  officer  said. 

When  a figure  raised  a rifle, 
one  of  the  action  teams 
opened  fire,  hitting  the  sniper 
in  the  stomach  and  arm.  He 
was  taken  to  a French  field 
hospital  but  later  died,  be- 
coming the  first  person  shot 
dead  by  I-FOR  troops  since 
they  arrived  on  December  20. 
Nato  sources  said  the 


A 


Some  thinpi  linntrhaiigp.  In  Sarajevo,  Nirtn  farces  kill  a sniper.  In  TnrJa  fotaovel  a woman  frustrated  by  lack  of  information  on  missing  relatives  hurls  a rock 


sniper  was  armed  with  a 
high-velocity  rifle  with  a tele- 
scopic sight  A second  man 
with  a rifle  was  arrested  on 
the  spot  and  handed  over  to 
the  Bosnian  Serb  police  after 
questioning. 

French  military  sources 


said  a third  suspected  sniper 
had  escaped,  but  Nato  spokes- 
men said  they  ware  aware  of 
only  two  gunmen. 

XLldza  Is  due  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  government  rule 
today.  About  16,000  Serbs 
have  already  left  and  many 


more  are  expected  to  go  in  the 
coming  weeks. 

The  aggressive  response  al- 
most certainly  took  the  gun- 
men by  surprise.  French  anti- 
sniping teams  deployed 
during  the  war  as  part  of  the 
UN  peacekeeeping  force  could 


open  fire  only  If  snipers  shot 
first  Commando  raids  were 
ruled  out  by  the  UN’s  rules  of 
engagement 

Nato's  determination  to  use 
robust  methods  to  enforce  the 
peace  agreement  was  Anther  il- 
lustrated on  Wednesday  when 


Spanish  forces  called  in  US  A- 
10  “tank-buster"  planes  to  deal 
with  30  heavily  armed  Bosnian 
government  troops  who 
entered  the  demilitarised  zone 
near  Mostar.  Once  the  planes 
had  flown  over  the  unit  surren- 
dered its  weapons  and  left 
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European  weather  outlook 


Anattwr  very  cold  day  with  snow  showers  near  the 
west  and  north  coast  of  Norway,  but  dry  efsawhers 
with  some  weak  wintry  sunshine.  Max  temp  rang- 
ing from  -3C  in  Copenhagen  to  -20C  In  tha  north- 
ern Interior. 

Low  Comfctoi,  Germany.  Austria, 


Switzerland; 


The  Low  Countries  and  Germany  should  have  a 
mostly  dry  day  with  some  sunshine,  aftftoughatew 
wintry  showers  may  affect  the  Dutch  coast  this 
afternoon.  Switzerland  and  Austria  urflf  Da  more 
unsettled  with  rain  and  mountain  enow.  Max  tamp 
-2  to  +4C. 

fronton  


Central  and  northern  France  will  be  largely  dry 
with  some  bright  sprite  tram  nme  w time,  out  me 
south  can  expect  a good  deal  at  cloud  and  occa- 
sional showery  outbreaks  of  rain.  Max  temp  rang- 
ing from  2C  In  the  far  north  w 12C  In  the  south- 
west 


Portugal  and  northern  Spain  will  have  a mix  ol 
sunny  spells  and  scattered  showers.  The  south 
and  east  ot  Spain  should  be  dry  and  bright  with 
some  sunshine.  Max  temp  iO-f7C  from  north-west 
[Q  sotifh-«Mrt. 

Kdy:_ 

An  unsettled  day  in  mo  si  places  with  only  limned 
bright  spells  and  plenty  of  sharp  9howers.  The 
showers  probably  heaviest  and  most  frequent  m 
the  south  and  east,  Max  temp  3 -ISC  train  north  to 
south. 


Most  at  Groom  should  start  fine  but  showers  are 
likely  to  spread  from  the  west  during  the  day;  tha 
showers  pertiapa  heavy  and  lengthy.  Max  temp.  ?. 
ilC. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


BBC  1 


tLOfln  Nm«  Weaker,  830  SuporTad. 
MS  The  Mtbotc  Bunch.  MO  tawgoiML 
fcoa  wniy  Fog.  8m  The  New  Aarenbro 
CN  Superman.  10.18  lire  And  Kicking. 
IMS  WuMr.  13.10  Grandstand  UO 
Norn:  wunter.  MO  Regional  Nows  And 
Whether.  MS  Tom  And  Jerry's  Greatest 
HUS.  TJK  Jim  DbvMkxTS  Generation 
Game.  tun  NoaTs  House  Party  840  The 
National  Losety  Uw  505  Casualty  OSS 
Newe  And  Stxtrt  Weetoer  10.19  HUb 
Appoaimetl  Far  A KRbng  1149  Matab  01 
The  Oxy  1 890  nut  Pidp  8 as  Mr. 
8M  Gtasa 

BBC  2 


8.1 5am  Open  UnhrorWy:  the 
EnfiQMflnment  the  Encydopmao.  13.19 
Classic  Animal  Tracks,  isjbb  wucBBd  On 
Two  1335  nut  One.  Two.  Time  MO 
HU*  Sabrina  Fa  k 880  Bat  Of  Esther. 
800  The  Oprah  Whftroy  Show.  840 
T0TP2  7-25  The  Diane  Modahl  Story.  8.19 
News  And  Sport  Weather.  830  Scrutiny. 
808  The  Trial.  1800  Knowing  Me. 
Knowing  You...WKl  Alan  Partridge  1030 
Pee*  York's  BghBea.  1100  FILM:  The 
Mttqinlo  Coast  1805  Weaffwnriew.  100 
The  Lie.  2-30  Case, 


1830  My  Music.  800  NnwMieur.  800 
World  News.  308  Bporleworti  400  World 
New*  400  Sportawrtt  BOO  Wbrtd  Note. 
8.18  Spcrtaworid.  830  News  In  German. 
800  News  Summary.  801  Woakgnd.  0L0O 
Red  Dwarf.  848  Sparta  Rounds.  700 
Newtek.  700  Sdrace  in  Action.  BOO 
Nows  Summary.  BOB  Ron  Ow  Own 
COrraapondanL  819  tarnations!  Question 
Dim,  800  Newahour.  10OO  Worid  Dim. 
1005  World  Busman  Renew.  10.15 
Britain  Today.  1000  MartSan.  11 00 
Nawrtaak.  1130  Ptay  of  ffm  Weefc  A Writ 
tt>  (w  Villa.  1800 Jazz  Now  and  Than. 
IMIBaMllBS  100  Mara  leak.  1800 
The  LeaminB  World  1848  Britain  Today. 
200  Worid  News.  810  Press  ftanaw. 

818  The  TnuSttona  c*  the  ProftoeL  300 
honOwOmCwiwpaidallOiWta. 
On.  800  Nemday.  300  The  Ed  Snwart 
Show.  -400  World  Mew*.  4.19  Spans 
Roundup,  MO  Fourti  Btaka  <48  Sdance 
lAew.  -MO  Winvgidda.  UN  Newtek 
900  Short  Eiory.  848  A World  In  Your 
Ear  800  Neradzy.  890  Weekend. 

The  Nwh  Channel 


BSCPrtaie 


• Jntebet 

BJMtan*  BBC  World  News.  830  ForgeUM* 
NbFFamv  849  Jaekanory  700  The 
Artbo*  Lunch  7.15  Avenger  Panautns. 

T AO  The  Really  VWd  Grata  To  Britain. 

809  The  Secret  Gerden.  839  Blue  Peter. 
900  M*o  And  Angelo  830  Or  Who 
IOjOO  Bast  01  KiHy.  1048  The  Best  01 
Arm  And  NkA.  1830  The  Sett  Of  Pebble 
Mil  1,19  Prana  Wonther.  1-20  Extenders 
Omnibus.  890  Prim*  Weedier.  858 
Jaekanory  510  Count  Ducted*.  830  Bfew 
Peter.  BOB  Wild  And  CWj  Kkfe.  829 
Pnmc  Weotwr.  830  bland  Race  800  Dr 
Wt»  UO  The  lively  Lads  800  BSC 
World  New*.  830  Big  Break.  700  Noel's 
House  pany  &00  CasueOv-  855  Mine 
Weather.  900  A Oueafaon  « Sport.  830 
No  The  Nino  O'clock  Nows.  1000  The 
Stand  Up  Show  10*0  Top  01  The  Pqps. 
1190  The  Brlttas  Empire  1100  WildUe. 
1800  Lin  18*0  Lyttcn  s Dairy  105 
Mother  Love  200  Beagerac.  818 
American  Caesar.  809  Rumpola  01  Tha 
Bektv-  soo  Mother  Love. 

BBC  Wortd 


9 Astro 

700  HUi  Hall.  800  RobeAc  The  Movto. 
IIOO  StOrwine  Commend.  too  Son  0( 
LMZte  300  Duican's  Wortd  500  Kktt  l» 
The  Mux).  TOO  Cm»  Of  The  Crystal  Eya 
BOO  Gnedy.  il.oo  Oolite's  Way.  1838 
Ure  Wire  898  Barbarians  At  The  Gala 
448  Cuw  Of  The  Crystal  Ey*. 

Sky  Movtoa  


•Mm 

700  The  Big  Parade  01  Comedy.  800 
Kira  Me  Kuo.  1100  Red  Line  7000. 100 
Steeptora  In  9a«Ma  800  Ctareno*  Tha 
Crora-eyed  Uon.  AM  Dragonworid.  830 
Call  01  The  WM.  BOO  Stoeptara  In  Saade. 
1000  Murder  One.  1100  Dendbot 
1889  Return  To  Two  Moan  Junction.  US 
The  AdvenuriH  Of  Ford  Fatrlane.  SJH  The 

New  Age. 

Sky 


• Astra 

SOO 7ha Undwcmr Man  88 *Dodor 
DoLiOe.  800  Starman.  1100  MenWite 
Bette  1839  Darttig.  800  Bananas.  839 
Close. 

Shy  Sports  _ __  _ 


• EuUfcttT 

800wn  BBC  Warfd  Nows.  830  Window 
On  Europe  TOO  BBC  World  Mews.  7.19 
Heart  Of  Tha  Matter.  BOO  BBC  World 
HaodUnes.  805  Watargata  800  BBC 
WarU  News.  830  Ttrv  Cut  Hoktey. 

1000  BBC  World  Heatfihass  1009 
Horizon  1 100  BBC  World  Nms  1130 
Britan  In  Utow.  1200  BBC  WDrH 
Headlines.  1209  Rmewtfch,  130  BBC 
Worid  Now  130  This  Waak  800  BBC 
Worid  Novrs  230  Time  Out  Fkn  -98.  800 
BBC  Wortd  Haadlnaa.  305  Asslemwrt. 
400  EBC  World  News.  430  Time  Out 
This  MuttMnedla  aisnera.  500  BBC 
Worid  Now.  930  Thno  Out  The  Ckrthea 
Show.  800  BBC  Wad  News  820  Thm 
Wcofc  700  BBC  Worid  Nemo.  730  The 
Law  Show.  800  BBC  Worid  HeadHnea. 
806  Horizon  BOO  BBC  SVorid  Nam  830 
TVna  Out  Top  Gear.  1000  SBC  Wbrtd 
Nem  1030  Worid  Bu^nera  FWvww. 
IIOO  BSC  WbrM  News.  ItOOWbrM 
Business  Review  1200  BBC  Wortd  News 
1230  India  BusMeaa  Report  UDO  BBC 
World  Newa  130  Wortd  Butfrma  Review. 
200  BBC  Worte  Nem  830  Inds 
Bustnees  Report.  800  BBC  Wlortd  Haws. 
330  World  Business  Review  400  BBC 
Wtarld  HnadZnea.  4j05  Hortnm.  BOO  BBC 
Wortd  News.  638  India  Broinara  Report 
RflrtBo  4 


• Astra 

800  GqB  - Uve.  1100  Radng  Nans. 
1130  SchooHiay  FoatbaL  IOO  Sports 
Saturday  TOO  Snoohar  - LNe  1030  HoM 
The  Bade  Page.  1130  Bushido  - The 
LWmate  fltffit  1230  Imamedanai  Rugby 
IMnn.  800  Hold  Tha  Back  Page.  400 
Cto» 


• AmtEuuiaat 

830  BoohafeaH.  800  Eorofun.  890  Amtee 
suing.  1030  Live  Biathlon  1040  Lira 
Alpine  Skiing.  1130  Blaffitan.  IOO  Alpine 
SMng.  200  Uve  Tennis.  800  Uve  ■ 
Swimming.  TOO  FPdbatL  800  FoottwB. 
lUDOGofl.  IZOOFonmula  1.  IOO 
International  Mranraporta  Report  200 
Class 

Shy  CM 


SBA9-L6  MHs  138  Mbs  (iSU) 

TOOam  News  Hriefing.  7.10  Farming 
Today.  730  Prayw  lor  Bw  Day.  739 
Weamer  8LOO  Today.  938  Wearier. 

1000  News.  1009  Sport  on  A 1030 
Breakaway- 1 1OO  News;  Loose  Bids.  - 
1200  News;  The  Week  in  WaaWimBMr. 
1230  From  Ow  Own  Corwapondard.  IOO 
Money  Box  1829  Just  a Mirxito.  1839 
Waariof  200  News.  stiQ  Any  OuaaBarw? 
239  Shipping  Forecast- 800  News;  Any 
Answonj'*  030  Saortay  PtevtteUKr 
Ateoans  SnrfnMre.  800  New;  Them 
Heaory  93q  The  Fatal  FrenUer.  800  Fie 
1214  840  Startratfft  88QShIpplna 
Forecast  858  Waath «.  700  Btt  O'Ctoek 
News  739  Week  Ending  7JO  Poatcarti 
torn  Gotham  830  Koterdoscope  Feature 
830  Saturday  MgM  Iheata;  The  Veare 
BetvMen.  1030  Mask:  in  Mnd  1030  Tan 
B Twl  1039  Wearier.  UOO  New. 

11.10  Sturm  on  S»go  1108  Fedbock 
1200  Touch  ct  Genius.  1230  Tha  Hteh- 
rttar'a  Guide  to  too  Galaxy.  IOO  News. 
1930  The  late  Story:  Report  on  an 
Unidentified  Spacr  Staton.  1948  Swing 
Forecast  200  As  World  Sente.  830 
(FM)  Beds  on  Sunday.  ABS  (Ml  The  Radio 
4UK  Thome.  936  Shipping  FdrausL 
BBC  World  Scrrio* 


•Astra 

800  Lkvkav  1100  GhatoLaehed  1248 
TTi*  Asrfecd  FanWy.  IOO  Itorid  wrasring 
Federation  Mama.  200  The  HftMbc.  800 
Teach.  330  Family  Vm  400  One  Weal 
WaMd.  600  Hung  F11.  The  Legend 
Centinuae.  800  Mysterious  bland.  700 
Worid  Wresting  Feriantian  Superstars, 
aoo  Stidore.  too  Uneofwd  Myamrioa. 
1000  Caps.  1030  Srtdmfler.  1800  The 
Movie  Show- 1830  Forever  NmghL  1930 
WKRP  U Ctndnnad  800  Saturday  M0M 
Live.  800  HZ  Mb  Long  Ptey. 

UK  Gkdd 


• Asm 

BOO  Owe  Lb  A Clue.  82*  Going  For 
Gold,  ajso  PW  tairier.  800  Vtarsttip. 

1 0OO  Secret  Amv.  1100  Netdibouni 
Owrihue.  IOO  Rfeit  WatanMp  Down.  248 
Seas  This  house.  818  EadEndera 
Onmfcus.  800  TUI  Drato  lb  Do  PwL  838 
Fall  And  Rba  01  Retfnaki  Psnkv  T.10 
French  FtaWs.  740  B Akrt  heir  Hot  Mum. 
819  ThS  Updim  Una.  848  Bread.  838 
Ths  Bn  Origmois.  KUO  count  Drwaria 
1810  pant  Seat  snot  81S  The  Lenny 
Henry  Snow.  339  Shopptog'  At  Night  700 
Ctoea. 


BBC  Wortd  Senses  can  be  received  to 
Etnhfld  on  MW  fr(9  Mfe  tt&r&  art}  In 
Western  Eivopn  on  LW  WB  VHt  JWlsmj 
TOOam  Ncwadoy.  730  Awth  Estate. 

746 On  Sereon.  900  Worid  New*  815 
From  The  Wackim  aaoPocpfe  And 
PEAKS  800  World  News.  810  Wards  01 
FaZh.  818  A Joky  Good  Show.  1000 
Worid  Mows.  1005  World  BuatiBes  Report 
10,18  From  Pins  to  Paper  C%».  1890 
Bhihers  Gride  (oGdenot  1C36Thc  Gone 
Shltere  A Guno  to  Btotschnatoay  1849 
Spans  Roundup  tloo  Newsdatik  1130 
Engtbh  Teoetoiwj  1145  Letter  (mm 
Amenta  1200  NouwdMh.  1230 
IMnim  IOO  VHbrto  NOWS  4903  Wortd 
BiBiime  1845  Britain  Today 


Too  The  McLiugb&n  Group  730HMto 
Auttett.  Hetio  Wsnna.  SOQ  (Ri  Wortd  News. 
830  Euraps  JaumeL  SuOO  OybenKhool 
1000  Computer  ChrertidSS.  IIOOSriMr 
Shop.  1800  Masters  01  Beauty.  1230 Gn»! 
ftausea  01  The  Wortd.  100  Wtoaotewikini 
1830  TUdn'  Blue*  200  NFLDoewnenlary 
GreatM&erl  800  Hahehon  Cteat  Galt 
800  ON  Wrtf  Nbwsl 830 Air  Carrriet 
730  The  Beal  Ot  The  BeSna  Bast  Show. 

530  Dstrtne  kUBTiMtorad.  830 ITN  Worid 
Newc.  IOJOO  NCAA  SaNtKbef  Os.  1200 
Lots  WgK  Wlh  Conan  OViwT.  IOO  Takdn' 
Banes.  1330  The  ToiwhtShauWBi  Jay 
Lena  830  The  Stable  Swt  Show.  830 
T^MiT  Bfm.  800  Frim  Uw.  500 Ths 
SoSna  Scce  Show  500  knptraffon.  530 
NBC  Mows  IWt  Tern  Brrtea. 


BtAatrahmstaai 

530  fire  On  The  Rtav  800  Ftre  On  The 
Hint  7.00  Ftrti  On  T?w  Fflm.  SJOO  Rrn  On 
Tha  Rim.  80Q  FDghi  OvdL  930 The 
Fronam-  IOjOO  Hrsr  fiiphtt  1030  FM 
Rights.  1130  Mysurln.  Mass  And 
•bBracies.  HJOTImaTrawWldrs.  1230 
Edtosa  « The  Century  uoactose. 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


BBC  1 


830mn  The  Adventures  Of  Sfcippy  859 
PtoydaytL  815  Suenm  - Worid  Epeniah. 
S30  BmaWsst  VWh  Front  1030  The  Big 
Question.  1043  Rrat  Light  11.15  Bee 
Hear!  1149  The  Franck  Experience. 

1800 The  llri  Hair.  IjOO  CountryFHe. 
130  On  The  Record.  230  EesCndars. 
838  HU*  The  Champ  830  The  Ctorira 
Show.  830  Btach  Hdsrte  to  Batursm. 

645  News;  Weather.  735  Regional  Nswa 
7.10  Songs  Of  Praha.  748  AnSqUU 
Roadshow.  830  Pie  In  The  Sky.  830  As 
Tima  Goes  By.  tow  News.  Weather.  1038 
A Mug’s  Gome.  lUDORitoy  Wax  Moots 
Pamela Anderaoa  il30HowToBeA 
Litttfl  S-±  IIjIO  Everyman.  lUOIBIh 
Gmg  Ha  81S  The  Siy  At  Wght  835 
Wearier.  240  Ctoee. 

BBC  a 


7.1  Bam  Open  University.  Pirns  Maria. 
10.10  JacHmory.  1018  Phantom  2000. 
1030  Highly  Sprung)  11.15  Grange  HHL 
1140  Agent  Z And  Tha  Penguin  Fhjm 
Mars.  1238  As  Seen  On  TV.  1230  Top 
Score.  1248  Star  Trek.  138  Fantasy 
Faoftell  League.  2J06  Singled  Out  230 
Regtanui  Programmes,  aoa  Snooker  - The 
Masters.  9L20  6M  Simday.  539  Rugby 
Special  835  Nauzai  Worid.  745  The  Big 
Trip  530  Tonewatch.  830  The  Money 
Protpamms.  1030  The  Tourist  1030 
Snooker  - Tha  Metears.  1230 
WeafiMrvtew.  1235  M*  Matewan.  248 
Ctoee.  930  The  Learning  Zone:  FVTV 
CoftoaaDtaK  Through  The  Looking 
Gtarateovival  Guide  To  FbocL  730  Ctoee. 

BSC  Prime 


• tnMeal 

LOOM  BBC  world  News.  830  Telling 
Taka.  849  Jedbmory.  730  Button  Moon 
7.15  Count  Dudruta.  735  Wild  And  Crazy 
Kkts.  800  The  G onM  Facer.  5 AS  Blue 
Peter.  880  The  Boot  Swot  Bend.  830  A 
Qurabon  Of  Sport  1030  Bob)  Of  KDroy. 
1048  Tha  Best  Of  Anne  And  Mck.  1230 
Tha  Brat  Of  Path  MSL  1.19  Prime 
Wearier.  130  The  8H  Omnibus.  818  Hot 
Chefs.  235  Prone  Morisr.  230  Bu*in 
Moon  249  Jackanory.  230  Tha  Arrian 
Lunch.  819  Avenger  Penguins  340  Blue 
Peter  SpectaL  4d09  The  ReeDy  VWd  Gride 
To  Britain  930  The  Greet  Antioues  Huhl 
630  The  Wortd  At  War  830  BBC  Wortd 
News.  530  Cestiee.  730  Kingdom  ot  the 
Ice  Bear.  800  Retom  to  Blood  Hirer.  829 
Prime  Wearier.  830  The  Kemedya.  1039 
Songs  Ol  Probe  1130  Preston  Front 
1230 Just  Good  Friends.  1930  The 
Agates  Christie  Hour.  129  Growing  Pams. 
230  Anna  Karenina.  819  The  Trouble 
vm  Medfcma  4.10  The  Agates  ChrtaM 
Hour.  6J06  Growing  Paris. 

BSC  World 


• Euutsu 

80QBB  BBC  WWld  News.  820  Bntato  In 
View.  730  BBC  Worid  News.  730  This 
Weak.  630  BSC  Morid  Meadfine&  535 
Assignment.  800  BBC  Wbrtd  News.  828 
Time  Out  The  Claries  Show.  1030  BBC 
Mtrtd  News.  1819  Heart  Of  The  Matter. 

1 130  BBC  World  News.  1130  The  Late 
Show.  1230  BSC  World  Heodfinaa.  1239 
Watergate.  130  BBC  World  HeKfflnes. 
138  Brertfast  Wite  Frost  230  BBC  World 
News.  230  Time  Out  Top  Gear.  330  BSC 
Wbrtd  Heedtinea  238  Horizon.  430  BBC 
Worid  News.  430  Tone  OuE  Holiday.  530 
BBC  Wfcrte  News,  830  Time  Qutfijod 
And  Drink.  830  BBC  Wortd  Nam.  830  On 
The  Recant  730  BBC  Wbrtd  New.  730 
window  On  Europe.  830  BSC  Wortd 
Naadltoea.  539  nmameten.  800  BSC 
Wortd  New.  830  Tuna  Out  QE.O.  IOjOO 
BBC  Mtortt  Report  1130  BBC  Wbrtd 
News.  1230  BBC  Wbrtd  Nora.  1510  The 
Money  Programme.  IOO  BBC  Nnwnreont 
430  BBC  Wtortd  Heertihes.  438  The 
Money  Programme  830  BBC  Newsdra 


231  A Jody  Good  Show.  94s  Letter  from 
Arotocs.  430 Worid  News.  409  Sports 
Rowtap.  4.16  tiwmatiowai  Question  Tima. 
530  Wbrid  News.  818  Fourth  Estate.  830 
News  to  German.  830  Europe  Today  530 
The  Traditions  of  tee  Proftoat  848  Sports 
Roundup.  730  Nawadoric.  730  Play  Of 
The  Weak  A Vue  to  tee  Vile.  830  The  Ed 
BtawartShoer  230  Newehour.  1030 
World  Name.  1038  Wortd  Buemees  Brief. 
10.16  Bnteto  Today.  1030  fiwn  ftrrer  to 
PapeicSpe.  1049  Btatiera  Guide  to 
Sctenca  1050  The  Gera  SWTera.  1130 
Newade*.  1130  Leoar  trom  America. 
1149  Sports  ROundist  1530  HUrtd  News. 
1810  VotaeBm.  1819  The  Vtotage  Chert 
Show.  <248  Waregukfa  1259  Book 
Chotae.  130  NtaMdeek.  130  A World  in 
T«r  Ear  <45  Britain  Today.  230  World 
News.  810  Press  Review.  519  Rad  Dwarf 
820 AmMng  Goes.  800  Newsdev.  230 
Composer  ol  tee  Monte.  430  World  News. 
4.15  Sparta  Roundup.  430  Jazz  tor  ftp 
Aatong.  930  Newade*.  820  OH  tee  SnetL 
Herodotita  - ThwHbtixtaa  930  Europe 
Today.  630  Nowaday  050  Eiaope  Today. 

The  Mrerte  CKanaref 

• Astra 

730  LMe  Boy  Lost  530  The  Gnomee' 
(heel  Adrenkre  1130  Sideidctej  130 
Hterkauie  Smltiv  230  The  Qypoy  Warriorj 
830  WhaTs  Eating  Gilbert  Grace?  730 
SkMilcka  930  Boyce.  1130  The 
Getaway  130  Bad  Ueutanam.  ZAO 
Paasrai  Fph.  830  The  Gypsy  Warriors 

Sky  Motrtea 

• Asha 

730  I Remember  Mama.  820  Marlowe. 
1130  Corwheeds.  130  Pumping  Iron  A 
The  Women.  530  Meteor.  930  Samurai 
Cowboy-  730  Conaheada.  830  Weekend 
At  Berofe's  II  1030  Murder  One  1130 
Against  The  WalL  1230  The  Movie  Show. 
130  Bad  Dreams.  249  Chantilly  Laoa 
436  Final  Chapter  ■ Walking  Tall. 

Sky  Moral—  Octet 

• Astra 

130  Lefs  Danes  330 Damnation  Mocto. 
630  Lawrence  01  Arabia.  899  Can’t  Stop 
The  Music.  113 0 Full  Metal  Jacket  130 
Frat  Tanas  At  Ridgemont  High.  830  The 
Vtotam  Men  810  Close. 

Sky  Spoets 

• Asm 

530  Goa  - Lire.  1130  Oppooltfl  Lock  - 
«a  national  Monrepon  130  Goals  On 
Sunday  230  Hold  The  Bach  Page.  830 
Futtnl  MumSaL  430  Ford  Escort  Super 
Sunday  - Lire.  230  Ira  Hockey  - Lire. 

1030  FootiMB  Special  130  lea  Hockey. 
230  Ctoee. 

Eurtnport 

• AatralEiAObte 

830  FoothalL  1030  Lire  BleMon  1040 
Lire  Alpine  SUJng.  1130  Btatokm.  130 
Alpine  Suing.  230  Uve  Tanrtto.  430  Lrre 
Swimming.  830  Cycto-Croes  730  Boring. 
830  Aerobics.  930  Dancvto  1130  Got! 
1230  Fori tij ill  130  0(08 


Sky  Ono 


• Asn 

730 Hm-  Of  Power.  530  Uhdim.  1130 
Ghoiti-taBhed.  1*49  The  Ported  Famtiy 
130  Ths  Ffir  fcftr.  230  BUT  Trek  800 
The  Adtrattvea  Of  Brian  Corny  diamr 
430  Star  Trek-  Voyager.  830  Wbrkf 
Wr  easing  Fuderaiton  Acdon  Zorn.  800 
Greet- 


acapes.  030  Mighty  Morpfart 
Rangers.  730  The  Slmpaons.  730 
The  Sattprana.  830  Barer  ly  HBtn  903W 
230  Star  TWc  Vbyagar  1030 
Hijffttander.  1130  Ranegade.  1230 
SetotetoL  1*30  Ouckman.  130  GO  Minutes 
230  ShfrWotl  01  London  530  Ha  Mb, 
Lang  Play 

UK* 


SZ.4245MHE  taa  kHz  f1S14] 

730ara  News  BrtoBng.  7.101 
Undwatood.  T38  Wooffter.  830  News. 

810  Sunday  I taper*  818  On  Vcur  Farm. 
540  Sundtaf.  880  The  Wsekh  Good 
Causa  895  Mother.  HUM  News.  1540 
Gtretay  Praam.  1818  Lenar  team  America 
1020  Morning  Service.  1149  The  Archers. 
1819  Medharareva  1249  SonBntental 
Journey.  1.16  Desart  Wand  Dbcs.  13* 
Wearier.  230  The  Worid  TTra  Weekend 
898  SMcptng  ForncasL  230  Gontaneni' 
□oeatton  TVne  230  Ctatetlc  Geriat  ISlrit 
Mca  430  P«k  of  tee  Weak.  515  Anctyata 
830  Mswa:  Crimeattoea  630  Foray 
Ptease!  8SOShtopmg  Farerast  859 
Waariv.  730  Six  O'Ctoek  Nawa  7.18 
Feedback.  730  In  Search  iff  tee  National 
tannest  800  Cftflcfccn'a  BBC  Radio  4 Tifas 
tram  tee  Rotes  Realm.  530  A Good 
Heat  930  (FKJ  The  Natural  H*kvy 
Proyamme.  500  (W)  Open  Unhaially. 
MOffWJThaftiHbQsry.  1000  (FWQC rare 
cetabre  iaao  (FM)  vuhms  Lore  to 
Martfyn  15S»Watifter.  1130  Naw* 

11.1S  Metftone  Note.  114S  The  Final 
Frontier.  1515  to  ComrafiM.  1845  Seeds 

01  Roan.  130  Mere.  130  the  Lata  Story: 
WW>  Cenrat  148  ShJpptag.  800  Aa  World 


•Aetia 

830  Gtre  Us  A Clue.  829  Gatng  For 
Gold.  830  The  Pink  Panther  snow  bod 
Spring  And  Autumn.  830  And  Morier 
Makes  Pre  IOjOO  When  The  Boat  Craws 
In.  1130  pink  Panther  Show.  11.10 
Dr  Who  And  The  Rtaoa  Operation.  130 
Doctor  At  The  Toft  130  It  Ami  Hall  Hot 
Mum.  230  F9m:  Oscror  m Larga  880 
Tha  an  Omnttaua  810  Bergncas.  730 
Some  Mothers  Do  Are  'Em.  830  The  Paul 
CtaRMb  Magic  9ww.  830 Mbs  Uarpftr 
Murder  At  The  Vlcwega  1130  The  Bob 
Show.  1130  A Very  Peculiar 
Practice.  1890  Reitiy  Acs  Of  Spin.  130 
Public  Eye.  230 Shopping.  430  Ctosa 


World  Service 


730pm  hhMwtair.  730 JeC  tor  the 
Asking.  SjDQ  Vhariti  Newi  556  Gtotnl 
Gottoams.  890  Front  Qur  Own 

CorrantondeHL  830  Mite  On.  800  World 
News.  510  tttxds  of  FoBfL  819  . 
totemattonal  Queation  Tara.  1030  Wbrtd 
New.  fCUJdWbrUBusneae  Review. 
1818  In  Prabe  of  God  1045  Sports 
Ftouodra.  1130  HmestesK  1130  Ef^tah 

Teaming.  1148  Snort  sz»y.  1230 
Newedflsfc  1230  Jazz  tor  tha  Asking.  130 
Wortd  Ntiwa  139  nm  Buslnras  Brtai. 
1.1S  Bhtato  IVidsy  130  Anything  Goes 
KOQNemtaur  200  News  Surmtaiy 


• AatrolEutettai 

800  News.  530  Air  Combat  1030 
ProHemli30  Super  Shop.  1230  The 
McLaughlin  Group  1820  Europe  2000 
130  Executive  Utomylea.  130  TaBtto'  Jasa 
230  Hetoeken  Ctaesic  Goti.  800  Meet  The 
Press.  830  New  530  Voyagw.  730 
srana  Scon  Show.  B30  Vtoeoiaabionl  800 
MBteara  01  Beauty  BAOttw  1030  MLB 
All  Star  SofteM.  1130  The  Beat  01  The 
Ttraghi  Shoe  VWh  Joy  Lmo.  1230  Late 
Night  Mb  Cenan  OVien.  130  Takto' Jazz. 
130  The  Beet  01  The  TohjM  Show  VUUh 
Jay  Lena  930  Tstidn'  Jazz.  430  Rtuero 
Uve.  SJOO  The  Bfist  01  The  SeSna  Scot! 
Shew,.  830  Eurooa  2000.  830  News. 


• ArafArtataot 

530  Batile  Stations.  800  Batiki  Stations 
730 Wbmtare  Of  Weaffnr.  730  Time 
Traveller*.  WO  Bush  Tucker  Man.  UO 
Arthur  C Ctarka'a  Mysterious  Unbares 
830 Tha  FaiMonds  War  1000  The 
Fafldanos  Wat.  1130  Thu  FolUanda  War 
1230  The  FeMarcta  War.  130  Ctoee 
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Bottomley 
accused  of 

backing  Sky 


A move  to  protect 
big  sports  events  on 
TV  may  have  been 
undermined,  writes 

Andrew  Culf 


VIRGINIA  Bottomley. 
the  National  Heritage 
Secretary,  was  em- 
broiled last  night  in  a 
clash  with  a cross-parly  alli- 
ance of  peers  after  the  Gov- 
ernment appeared  to  reject 
curbs  on  Rupert  Murdoch’s 
Sky  Sports. 

Her  decision  to  publish  a 
consultation  document  on 
televising  big  sports  events 
four  days  before  a Lords  vote 
on  the  Broadcasting  Bill  was 
denounced  by  a former  Con- 
servative minister.  Lord  Pey- 
ton, as  a "rather  grubby 
manoeuvre”. 

The  Government  is  facing 
defeat  in  the  Lords  on  Tues- 
day on  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  bar  sub- 
scription channels  from  gain- 
ing exclusive  access  to  eight 
“listed"  sports  events,  includ- 
ing Wimbledon,  the  Grand 
National  and  the  World  Cup. 

The  consultation  document 
which  the  BBC  claims  relies 
heavily  on  data  supplied  by 
BSkyB.  says  fresh  curbs  on 
satellite  TV  could  mean  Brit- 
ish sport  losing  vital  funds. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Lords 
amendment  — the  farmer 
Labour  sports  minister  Lord 
Howell,  the  former  Speaker 
Lord  WeatherilL  the  Liberal 
Democrat  Lord  Thomson,  and 
Lord  Peyton  — said  the  Gov- 
ernment's last-minute  consul- 
tation was  a cynical  attempt 
to  scupper  it 

Lord  Donoughue,  Labour 
national  heritage  spokesman, 
denounced  it  as  an  outra- 
geous manoeuvre  and  a trick 
to  stifle  debate  in  the  Lords 
when  leading  peers  of  all  par- 
ties would  express  support  for 
national  access  to  big  events. 

Mrs  Bottomley  said  the  doc- 
ument was  designed  to  in- 
form the  public  and  Parlia- 
mentary debate  about 
balancing  interests  of  sport- 
ing bodies  and  broadcasters 
over  the  sale  of  television 
rights.  But  its  tone  suggested 
the  Government  would  prefer 
not  to  bring  in  curbs,  arguing 
that  Sky  had  increased  the 
amount  of  sport  on  television 
from  3.000  hours  a year  to 
more  than  12.000.  Mrs  Bot- 
toml  ey  said:  “The  Govern- 


ment recognises  the  concern 
that  a core  of  sporting  events 
should  be  freely  available  to 
the  nation.  But  the  Govern- 
ment Is  concerned  that  01- 
thought  through  changes 
could  deprive  sports  of  a pri- 
mary source  of  income.” 

Amid  rumours  of  a cabinet 
disagreement,  she  sided  with 
the  desire  of  sporting  bodies 
to  seek  the  market  rate  for 
their  events.  “The  Govern- 
ment believes  the  weight  of 
responsibility  should  be  with 
the  sports  authorities.  It  is 
they  who  should  balance  the 
maximisation  of  audience 
with  maximisation  of  in- 
come." The  Government 
plans  meetings  with  broad- 
casters. consumer  bodies, 
sports  bodies  and  supporters' 
groups  to  canvass  opinion. 

In  a highly  unusual  move  a 
group  of  peers  have  tabled  an 
additional  amendment  which 
could  ensure  the  issue  is 
brought  back  to  the  Lords  at 
the  end  of  consultation. 

Lord  Howell  said:  “The 
Government  has  displayed 
pure  panic.  It  is  trying  to  cut 
the  Lords  out  of  the  process 
because  it  fears  defeat" 

Whitehall  sources  dis- 
missed as  nonsense  sugges- 
tions that  Mrs  Bottomley  was 
trying  to  circumvent  the 
Lords. 

A spokesman  for  BSkyB 
welcomed  the  initiative:  “Sty 
Television  wants  to  invest 
both  money  and  airtime  into 
sport  and  believes  that  this 
investment  benefits  partici- 
pants at  all  levels  and  will 
help  the  continued  improve- 
ments in  sports  facilities.” 

A BBC  spokesman 
said: “The  evidence  is  that 
people  want  action.  This  pro- 
cess gives  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  put  their  views  and 
that  is  to  be  welcomed."  But 
the  corporation  expressed 
surprise  die  document  was 
heavily  reliant  mi  data  sup- 
plied by  BSkyB. 

Terry  Blake,  marketing  di- 
rector of  the  Test  and  County 
Cricket  Board,  said  the  listing 
of  events  would  effectively  tie 
its  hands  in  seeking  the  most 
money  for  the  sport  A joint 
£58  million  deal  with  the  BBC 
and  BSkyB  has  helped  fund 
local  cricket 

David  Davies,  director  of 
public  affairs  for  the  Football 
Association,  said:  “Our  res- 
ponsibility is  clear.  We  must 
always  seek  to  maximise  our 
income  In  the  interests  of 
football  at  all  levels  while  also 
recognising  we  have  a respon- 
sibility to  the  wider  public." 


2,000  jobs  go 
as  electricity 
shops  close 


Roger  Cow* 


More  than  2,000 

electricity  show- 
room staff  in  die 
Midlands  and 
South  of  England  will  lose 
their  jobs  with  the  closure  of 
almost  ”00  Power] hmi so  shops 
announced  yesterday. 

The  company's  remaining 
120  shops  will  concentrate  on 
selling  electrical  goods  and 
will  stop  providing  services 
for  the  three  electricity  com- 
ponies  in  their  area,  further 
extending  the  withdrawal 
from  the  high  street  of  the  pri- 
vatised electricity  companies. 

The  move  hy  the  chain  for- 
merly  owned  hy  Eastern, 
Southern  and  Midlands  elec- 
tricity companies  follows  ih»* 
sale  of  showrooms  hy  London. 
Yorkshire  and  East  Midlands, 
and  the  shrinking  of  moil 
chains  in  oilier  areas.  Only 
Norweb  and  Scottish  Power 
have  remained  committed  to 
retail  operations,  and  they 
have  focused  on  nut-of-iown 
superstores,  as  have  competi- 
tors such  as  Currys  and 
ConivL  The  Rumbelows  cliain 
was  dosed  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year  after  years  of  losses. 

The  Powerhouse  closures 
were  condemned  by  the 
Labour  Party',  which  linked 
the  announcement  to  Conser- 
vative Party  contributions  by 
the  parent  company,  Hanson, 
whose  annual  meeting  this 
week  approved  a £100,000  do- 
nation. "Before  the  ink  has 
dried  on  its  cheque  to  the 
Tories.  Hanson  was  signing 
the  redundancy  notices  for 
2.300  employes.”  said  the 
shadow  employment  minis- 
ter. Ian  McCartney.  "The 
Tory  parv  should  now  give 
hack  its  latest  handout  in  pro- 
test at  Hanson's  behaviour,  or 
better  still  donate  the  money 
to  these  employees  to  help 
them  find  another  job." 

Hie  Unison  trade  union 
said  the  closures  were  disas- 
trous for  the  high  street  as 
well  as  for  staff.  Mick  Brade, 
southern  regional  officer, 
said  his  members  had  been 
treated  with  contempt  since 
the  electricity  privatisation. 
“The  fat  cats  have  got  fatter 
while  my  members  have  been 
lucked  from  pillar  to  post." 

A union  spokesman  pointed 
out  that  many  people  used  the 
showrooms  as  service  points. 
“The  implication  is  clearly 
that  they  are  moving  to  a 
retail  operation  rather  than  a 
service  operation."  he  said. 
The  three  electricity  com- 


An  MEB  Powerhouse  store 
In  Birmingham 

panics  haw  created  other  »*r- 
vice  operations,  mainly 
ilirotigh  posi  olfiri".  a 
spokesman  said  customers 
would  be  able  to  pay  hills 
without  charge  at  2.7im>  post 
offices..  while  Hu  would  have 
freephone  links  to  the  corn 
pony  Then*  would  also  he  3UU 
extra  key-charging  paints  m 
petrol  stations  and  off-li- 
cences for  meters. 

ShupK  in  the  Southern 
region  will  lose  almost  l.fXMi 
jobs.  KGu  jobs  will  go  in  former 
Eastern  shops,  while  the  Mid- 
lands regions  will  lose  700 
jobs. 

Powerhouse  said  the  clo- 
sures were  essential  because 
of  losses  resulting  from  in- 
tense competition  in  elecm- 
cnl  retailing.  The  chain  was 
formed  by  Eustum  and  South- 
ern Electricity  in  1393  in  the 
hope  of  reducing  the  losses  of 
the  Individual  chains.  Mid- 
Lind  added  its  retail  opera- 
tions in  the  following  year 

Hanson  gained  part  of  Pow- 
erhouse when  it  bought  up 
Eastern  Electricity.  It  then 
bought  out  the  shares  of  Mid- 
land  and  Southern  last 
spring.  But  losses  have  con- 
tinued. increasing  from 
£5 million  to  £7  million  in 
1994-  5,  with  a ftirtlier  £16  mil- 
lion of  one-off  costs. 

Yesterday  Glyn  Moser,  the 
Powerhouse  chier  executive 
appointed  last  March,  said; 
“This  loss-making  scenario 
cannot  continue.  The  plan 
offers  our  remaining  staff  a 
secure  and  positive  future, 
protects  the  profitable  core  of 
the  business  and  offers  the 
prospect  of  a viable  future  for 
Powerhouse." 


Tycoon  pleads  with  court  over  inquiry 


‘Copperfingers’  goes  to  law 
to  protect  his  group’s  name 


Dan  Atkinson 
and  Paul  Murphy 


THE  commodities  tycoon 
Charles  “Copperfingers" 
Vincent  took  exceptional 
High  Court  action  yesterday 
to  protect  the  name  of  his 
hugely  profitable  Winchester 
group. 

Mr  Vincent,  whose  £15  mil- 
lion earnings  last  year  made 
him  possibly  Britain’s  high- 
est-paid company  director, 
applied  for  judicial  review  of 
an  inquiry  by  City  regulators 
into  dealings  between  Win- 
chester and  Chilean  copper 
corporation  Codelco. 

A compromise  agreed  in 
court  means  Mr  Vincent  will 
know  by  Thursday  morning 
whether  Winchester  is  to  face 
disciplinary  action  from  the 
Securities  and  Futures  Au- 
thority, the  agency  which 
polices  brokers  and  City  deal- 


ers, over  its  Codelco  activi- 
ties. 

Yesterday,  in  what  the  com- 
pany’s QC  described  as  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  Winchester 
asked  the  High  Court  to  order 
the  SFA  to  conclude  swiftly 
its  inquiry  into  the  company. 
The  inquiry  started  in  April 
1994. 

The  agency  had  promised 
on  Thursday  to  make  a deci- 
sion on  whether  to  proceed 
within  10  days. 

The  SFA  is  looking  at  seven 
trades  executed  on  Codelco’s 
behalf,  totalling  70,000  tonnes 
of  copper,  on  January  4. 1994. 
Codelco  is  suing  at  least  one 
London  metal  broker  — not 
Winchester  — in  connection 
with  losses  of  more  than  £132 
million  suffered  in  the  early 
1990s  in  speculative  copper 
trading. 

Separate  from  the  SFA  in- 
quiry, Codelco’s  London  solic- 
itors Herbert  Smitb  & Co  are 


looking  into  trades  for  the 
corporation  during  the 
period,  including 

Winchester’s. 

In  the  High  Court  yesterday 
Charles  Flint  QC,  represent- 
ing Winchester,  said  his  cli- 
ent wanted  the  SFA  to  reach  a 
swift  decision  regarding  its 
investigation  of  the  Codelco 
matter,  the  only  matter  out- 
standing in  its  inquiry  into 
the  Hampshire  group.  Win- 
chester has  been  cleared  of 
the  other  matters. 

Mr  Flint  said  that  so  far  the 
SFA  had  “no  suggestion  of 
any  misconduct' on  the  part  of 
Winchester"  and  the  agency 
had  made  this  dear. 

Should  evidence  of  such 
misconduct  come  to  light,  he 
said,  the  SFA  had  pledged  to 
make  it  available  to  Winches- 
ter for  the  group's  response. 

Mr  Justice  Ognall  sug- 
gested that,  given  the  SFA 
had  undertaken  to  reach  a de- 
cision in  10  days,  a full-blown 
hearing  and  ruling  seemed 
akin  to  taking  a sledge- 
hammer to  crack  a nut 

But  Mr  Flint  told  him  that 


with  the  adverse  publicity 
suffered  by  the  company,  10 
days  was  a relatively  long 
time  to  wait  He  added  that 
Mr  Vincent,  who  was  in 
court  operated  in  “a  market 
in  which  a company  such  as 
Winchester  depends  on  its 
good  name".  He  stressed  that 
time  was  of  the  essence. 

"I  realise  this  is  an  excep- 
tional remedy."  said  Mr  Flint 
adding  that  Winchester  “has 
never  sought  to  prevent  SFA 
from  inquiring  into  any 
matters”. 

Winchester’s  file,  he  said, 
had  been  with  the  SFA’s  legal 
department  since  June  and 
under  review  by  a senior  SFA 
official  since  January  12. 

The  judge  brokered  a deal 
between  Winchester  and  SFA 
whereby  the  latter  agreed 
that  by  the  close  of  business 
next  Wednesday,  It  will  have 
written  to  Winchester  with  its 
decision  on  the  Inquiry. 
Should  any  misconduct  have 
come  to  light  the  evidence 
will  be  presented  to  Winches- 
ter. Otherwise,  the  inquiry 
will  be  closed. 


Trail  of  cyber-sex,  lies  and  floppy  disks  ends  in  divorce  suit 


Ian  Katz  in  New  York 


JOHN  GO  YD  AN  did  not 
have  to  hire  a private  de- 
tective to  confirm  his  suspi- 
cions that  his  wife  was  hav- 
ing an  affair.  Nor  did  he  need 
to  read  her  letters  or  eaves- 
drop on  her  telephone  calls. 
He  watched  the  whole  thing 
— on  his  computer  screen. 

In  a cautionary  tale  of  sex, 
lies  and  floppy  disks ; in  the 
new  information  age,  the  New 
Jersey  husband  has  become 
the  first  person  to  sue  for ; <uy* 
See  on  the  grounds  that  Ins 
spouse  allegedly  committed 
adultery  in  cyberspace. 

His  wife.  Diane,  never  met 
the  PC  paramour  with  whom 


she  flirted  electronically  for 
months.  “We  haven’t  laid  a 
finger  on  each,  other."  she 
wrote  in  one  e-mail  message. 
“But  I guess  i±11  be  a different 
story  in  a couple  of  weeks.” 

Mr  Goydan.  who  works  for 
a computer  company,  became 
suspicious  in  October  when 
he  returned  home  early  from 
work  to  find  his  wife  surrepti- 
tiously printing  out  some- 
thing from  their  computer. 

He  began  reading  her  e- 
Tyiaft  messages  and  found  elec- 
tronic missives  from  a man 
calling  himself  the  Weasel, 

but  whose  real  name  is  said  to 

be  Elay.  In  one,  he  boasted  he 

was  a master  of  deception. 

Messages  sent  by  Mr  Goy- 
dan's  wife  were  scarcely  more 


reassuring.  She  told  the  Wea- 
sel she  wanted  to  be  with  him 
that  night  “so  we  could  do 
this  rumble/ rumble  quietly 
and  in  bed  in  flannel  night- 
shirts (no  pants)”. 

The  couple  swapped  "proxy 
kisses”  and  erotic  fantasies, 
and  on  Christmas  Eve  The 
Weasel  wrote  Mrs  Goydan  a 
poem:  “Twas  the  night  before 
Christmas,  arid  all  did  seem 
rigfrt/The  Weasel  and  Diane 
were  planning  their  night" 

In  his  divorce  suit  Mr  Goy- 
dan claims  his  wife  and  her 
cyber-lover  planned  a secret 
assignation  this  month,  but 
be  concede:  that  their  affair 
was  never  consummated. 

His  lawyer,  Richard  Hur- 
ley, said  that  while  the  couple 


had  not  engaged  in  “actual  in- 
tercourse, Tm  not  sure  where 
technology  is  taking  us  these 
days”.  Other  divorce  lawyers 
doubt  that  Mrs  Goydan's  elec- 
tronic betrayal  constitutes 

evidence  of  adultery. 

The  case  will  send  a shiver 
through  the  thousands  of 
computer  users  engaged  in 
what  they  believed  were  dis- 
creet affairs  on  the  Internet 
and  so-called  on-line  services 
that  have  become  the  singles 
bars  of  the  1990s. 

Aware  of  her  husband's 
suspicions,  Mrs  Goydan 
warned  her  lover,  who  is  also 
married,  to  "get  rid  of  that 
paper  trail”.  But  she  could 
not  erase  the  electronic  trail 
left  by  her  aflalr. 


Asked  whether  the  past  year  has  given  him  more  or  less 
respect  for  the  press,  Lord  Wakeham  says:  “Probably 
more,  and  strangely  enough,  more  respect  for  the  tabloids. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  tabloids  are  in  a highly 
competitive  business,  fighting  on  the  very  margins  of 
what  is  possible  and  what  is  not  possible  to  say-” 
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Stephen  Joseph  Theatre  staff  in  Scarborough  moving  wardrobe  items  to  their  new  £5  million  home  nearby 


PHOTOGRAPHS:  TONY  BARTHOLOMEW 


The  new  theatre,  housed  in  a 1930s  town-centre  cinema 


The  old  theatre,  which  reverts  to  a college  after  tonight 


WHEN  the  curtain 
goes  down  tonight 
on  Alan  Ayck- 
bourn's bleak  comedy  Jnst 
Between  Ourselves,  it  -will 
mark  the  end  of  an  unusual 
artistic  union.  For  Ayck- 
bourn is  leaving  the  tiny 
Scarborough  theatre  where 
he  has  launched  all  but 
three  of  his  49  plays  in  the 
last  20  years. 

But  he  is  not  going  far. 
Britain's  most  successful 
living  playwright  is  moving 
just  300  yards  down  the 
road  to  plusher  quarters  — 
a 1930s  art  deco  former 
Odeon  cinema  converted  at 
a cost  of  £5.1  million. 

It  is  the  fulfilment  of  a 
five-year  dream  made  poss- 
ible by  a £1.5  million 
National  Lottery  grant,  a 
vigorous  fundraising  drive 
and  two  big  individual  do- 
nations (including  £400.000 
from  Ayckbourn). 

He  has  described  leaving 
the  Stephen  Joseph  Theatre 
In  a former  grammar 
school  as  akin  to  parting 
with  “a  familiar  friend". 
But  he  also  accepts  the 
move  is  long  overdue. 

“There  will  be  a real  mix- 
ture of  joy  and  sadness 
when  we  close  the  doors  be- 
hind us/’  said  Jeannie 
Swales,  publicity  officer  for 
the  theatre.  “The  place  has 
become  too  small  and  ram- 
shackled  for  us,  but  it  holds 
very  happy  memories." 

The  new  two-theatre  com- 
plex will  offer  state-of-the- 
art  technology,  including  a 
magnificent  stage  lift  audi- 
ences will  be  more  familiar 
with  In  a big  city  than  a 
seaside  town. 

“We  are  moving  in  to  the 
big  league  now,"  insisted 
Ms  Swales.  The  theatre  will, 
though,  maintain  its  tradi- 
tion as  one  of  the  few  reper- 
tory companies  not  operat- 
ing a star  performer  system. 

Ayckbourn  writes  at 
least  one  play  a year,  with 
each  performed  in  Scar- 
borough by  jobbing  actors 
before  going  to  the  West 
End  or  Broadway  with  big- 
name  casts. 

The  new  Stephen  Joseph 
Theatre  will  open  at  the 
end  of  April  with  By 
Jeeves,  a rewritten  musical 
collaboration  with  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber,  first  per- 
formed in  1975. 


Head  avoids  discipline 


Shephard  refuses  to  bar  teacher 
who  ‘covered  up  child  abuse’ 


Gary  Younge 


THE  Education  Secre- 
tary, Gillian  Shop  fund, 
has  refused  to  bar  a for- 
mer headteacher  implicated 
in  covering  up  the  abuse  of 
disabled  children  at  a special 
school  near  Leeds,  it  emerged 
yestenlay. 

Mentally  and  physically 
disabled  children  were  sworn 
at,  denied  food  and  slapped  by 
a member  of  staff  over  10 
years  at  the  school,  run  by 
Scope,  formerly  the  Spastics 
Society,  an  internal  investiga- 
tion revealed. 

The  charity  admitted  that 
the  headteacher  had  lied  to 
parents,  governors  and  the 
social  services,  when  he  de- 
nied that  the  abuse  had  taken 
place.  He  had  also  tlouted 
both  the  law  and  child  protec- 
tion procedures  when  he 


Tailed  to  report  allegations  of 
abuse  to  the  social  services. 

He  was  suspended  in  1994 
pending  an  investigation  and 
resigned  from  the  school  be- 
fore its  conclusions  were 
known.  He  has  not  been 
disciplined. 

In  May  last  year  a parent 
whose  child  attended  the 
Hawksworth  Hall  School  at 
Guiseley.  West  Yorkshire, 
which  lias  been  granted  ap- 
proved status  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  Education  and  Em- 
ployment, asked  the 
department  to  comment  on 
whether  the  headteacher 
would  be  permitted  to  work 
with  children  with  special 
needs  again. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  suitable 
or  moral  for  such  a person  to 
seek  a position  of  responsi- 
bility in  special  education?" 
asked  Kevin  OToole.  a for- 
mer parent  governor  whose 


14-year-old  daughter  Sian  left 
the  school  in  1994. 

In  August  the  department 
replied:  “Having  received  the 
full  report  from  Scope  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  concluded 
that  no  further  action  would 
be  appropriate  on  her  part  so 
far  as  any  individual  is  con- 
cerned." It  was  conceded  that 
Mrs  Shephard  had  the  power 
to  “consider  barring  action” 
under  the  terms  of  the  Edua- 
tlon  (Teachers)  Regulation 
1993. 

Mr  OToole  said:  “If  deliber- 
ately lying  about  the  abuse  of 
disabled  children  doesn't  war- 
rant someone  being  barred 
from  doing  this  kind  of  job 
then  you  have  to  wonder 
what  it  would  take." 

A spokeswoman  for  the  de- 
partment said  last  night  "We 
have  considered  all  the  infor- 
mation and  do  not  consider 
that  any  action  is  necessary.” 

Parents  of  14  disabled  chil- 
dren abused  at  the  school  are 
taking  private  legal  action  after 
the  Crown  Prosecution  Service 
dropped  the  case  last  month. 


Planners  try  new  tricks  to  thwart  old  bill  stickers 


Gary  Younge 


BILL  Stickers  is  an  elusive 
criminal.  For  years  he  has 
ignored  well  publicised 
threats  of  his  imminent  brush 
with  the  law.  But  now  Swan- 
sea city,  council  is  getting 
tough.  Tired  of  warning  fly- 
posters  that  "Bill  Stickers 
-mil  be  prosecuted",  it  lias  ap- 
proved a novel  method  to  pre- 
vent tlpse  organising  nightf| 
Clubs  find  political  meetings 


from  touting  their  wares  on 
the  city  walls. 

The  council's  planning 
committee  has  decided  to  arm 
street  cleaners,  litter  war- 
dens. and  planning  officers 
with  “cancelled"  stickers 
which  they  can  paste  on  to  of- 
fending posters. 

Hit  squads  will  also  be  sent 
around  the  city  on  Sundays  to 
rip  down  all  the  posters  they 
find.  "While  this  initially  in- 
volves a significant  effort, ’it 
soon  becomes  effective  as  the 


number  of  posters  decreases 
due  to  the  knowledge  that 
they  will  only  be  in  place  for  a 
very  limited  period,”  said 
planning  director  David 
Wilson. 

“Where  successful  prosecu- 
tions have  been  made,  the 
fine  is.  in  my  opinion,  inade- 
quate to  act  as  a deterrent,” 
he  added,  citing  the  case  of  a 
fiyposter  last  year  who  was 
given  a conditional  discharge 
and  made  to  pay  £10  costs,  to 

the  council. 


One  Ayckbourn 
curtain  rises 
as  another  falls 


Angella  Johnson  on  a £5m  scene  change 


Sentence  ‘signals  loss  of  faith  in  psychiatric  help’ 

Ten  life  terms  for 
knifings  in  shop 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


A MAN  with  a history 
of  mental  IUtibbs  who 
ran  amok  and  knifed 
15  women  in  a de- 
partment store  at  Christmas 
1994  was  given  10  life  sen- 
tences at  Birmingham  Crown 
Court  yesterday. 

It  was  the  second  time  in 
two  days  that  a mental  pa- 
tient had  been  sent  to  prison 
rather  than  to  a secure  hospi- 
tal- Mental  health  campaign- 
ers said  it  signalled  a com- 
plete loss  of  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  psychiatric  ser- 
vices to  deal  with  violent 
offenders. 

David  Morgan,  aged  31,  of 
Aston.  Birmingham,  received 
the  sentences  after  admitting 
nine  offences  of  wounding 
with  Intent  to  cause  grievous 
bodily  harm  and  one  of  as- 
sault His  random  attacks 
took  place  in  Rackhams  store 
in  the  city  centre. 

Morgan  bad  attacked  the 
women  with  a kitchen  knife 
and  a butcher's  knife  as  they 
shopped  in  the  store's  cosmet- 
ics department,  it  was  only 
after  he  had  slashed  15 
women  that  he  was  subdued. 

According  to  relatives, 
Morgan  was  profoundly  af- 
fected by  his  father's  death  in 
1988  and  ceased  to  talk.  He  be- 
came obsessed  with  milita- 
rism and  had  a hatred  of 
women. 

He  vvas  admitted  to  Bir- 
mingham's All  Saints  Psychi- 
atric Hospital,  where  he  was 
diagnosed  as  suffering  from 
schizophrenia,  hypomania 
and  depressive  psychosis.  He 
was  prescribed  lithium  car- 


David  Morgan:  schizophrenic 
depressive  who  hated  women 

bonate,  which  seemed  to  help. 

He  was  released  with  direc- 
tions that  he  should  receive 
support  from  the  community 
psychiatric  team.  But  Adrian 
Fulford  QC.  defending,  told 
the  court  "It  appears  from 
the  records  that  effectively 
there  was  no  follow-up  at  all.” 

In  1992  and  1993  Morgan 
was  conditionally  discharged 
by  magistrates  after  two 
attacks  on  women  in  the 
street.  Two  months  before  the 
Rackhams  attacks  he  told  his 
GP  of  his  thoughts  of  attack- 
ing women.  He  was  referred 
to  a psychiatrist,  who  said  he 
could  find  no  signs  of  mental 
illness. 

Morgan  also  pleaded  guilty 
to  assaulting  Steve  Messen- 
ger, a psychiatric  nurse,  at 
Ashworth  high  security  hos- 
pital while  on  remand  last  De- 
cember. He  had  slashed  the 
nurse's  throat  with  a razor 
blade. 

Mr  Justice  Igor  Judge  told 
Morgan:  “There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  you  are  an  ex- 


tremely dangerous  man.  It  is 
certain  you  must  be  detained 
until  you  cease  to  represent  a 
risk  to  public  safety.  If  that 
time  never  conies,  so  be  it.” 
He  recommended  that  he 
should  not  be  considered  for 
parole  for  at  Least  12  years. 

A defence  application  for 
further  psychiatric  reports  to 
see  If  Morgan  could  be  de- 
tained in  a psychiatric  hospi- 
tal was  refused  by  the  Judge. 

Mr  Fulford  said  his  client 
had  given  warning  of  his 
mental  state:  "He  was  ex- 
pressing great  concern  about 
thoughts  and  feelings  which 
he  had  . . . This  was  a very 
depressed  man  who  was  ask- 
ing for  some  assistance.” 

Afterwards  Tracey  Hitch- 
mo  ugh.  aged  28,  a former 
Rackhams  security  officer, 
who  received  21  stitches  in  a 
throat  wound,  said:  'Tin  glad 
it’s  all  over.  I hate  him.  He's 
changed  my  life  completely. 
My  personality  has  changed, 
and  X can't  do  things  that  1 
used  to.” 

Mental  health  campaigners 
saw  the  sentence  as  a sign 
that  Britain  was  following  the 
OS  in  jailing  mentally  ill  of- 
fenders rather  than  treating 
them  in  hospital. 

Marjorie  Wallace  of  the 
charity  Sane  said:  “It  is  a ter- 
rible indictment  of  the  psy- 
chiatric system."  She  called 
for  an  end  to  bed  closures  and 
for  more  psychiatric  units  to 
be  built. 

On  Thursday  Wayne  Hutch- 
inson. aged  21,  received  six 
life  terms  at  the  Old  Bailey 
after  killing  two  people,  try- 
ing to  shoot  one  person  and 
wounding  three  others  while 
on  home  leave  from  a mental 
hospital. 
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- Or  a 5*h>  Cashback  of  up  to  £6,000  with  our  Standard  Variable  Rale  mortgage. 

We  also  offer  a range  of  other  Fixed  and  Discounted  Variable  Rate  packages  including  special 
offers  for  our  existing  mortgage  customers  to  proride  even  more  help  with  moving  home. 

It's  easy  to  find  out  which  of  our  mortgage  offers  suits  you  best  by  talking  to  one  of  our 
experienced  mortgage  advisors.  Just  contact  your  local  branch  or  call  us  free  on  0800  100  800. 
Monday  to  Friday  8.00am  to  9.00pra  or  Saturday  8.00am  to  4.00pm,  quoting  reference  A383A. 


YOUR  HOME  IS  AT  RISK  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  KEEP  UP  REPAYMENTS  ON  A MORTGAGE  OR  OTHER  LOAN  SECURED  ON  IT. 
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tna  lamer-  moviap  home  who  As  t»l  nun-nth  hate  a mortgage  « lib  .lUtc?  National  and  uhrr.-  Hn-Jr  drpmii  ,-roob  -S%*.  Oih.T  pm  ha*-,  availald.  depend  ..n  awonwr  Mai  it,  Mn  ol'.ll-p,»li  an.)  term  v*«r  whkL  the  iixoal 
nlTcr  retain.  See  In  branch  hr  ik-taiU.  For  the  ahoer  rt*«l  Kafr  there  ti  l nnu  retaiuiiHe  hooking  Ikirol  1250  and  c.wnpUlioc  mun  lak.-  plmv  hr  11.7  On.  LuiiipU-tum  fur  the  alum-  Lhvunuii.il  Variable  Kafr  ami  V*  Cashback 
not  i .h.  plan-  hr  27.9.90.  All  often  arr  nibjctl  lo  aralabUltr  and  raav  be  withdrawn  at  aftr  I lam-.  A.  a e-ai.liuou  at  thli  Fh..l  Bat-,  rib-  imwlga-jr  mu. I ivmaiuat  the  Standard  Variable  Bar.-  I..r  l|i„  pcnixl  of  I.fr,®Stri  II  5 Jf»| 

U 1.01  iwllcfc  [|UR1  the  r-urd  Ralr  More  the  end  Id  the  fait)  prrtod  or  miltli  fnim  the  Standard  Variable  Hair  that  will  appfi  after  lie-  fixed  period.  nr  mat- capital  n (-annuMi  u-brpl  Iwn-mal  m.inlldr  i-aimem.  .m  a rrparment 
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Arthur  Sea  rgi  II  and  his  party  were  far  from  being  the  toast  of  the  breakfast  after  the  night  before,  reports  David  Ward 


Hemsworth’s  New  Labour 
MP  tastes  sweet  victory 


THE  new  Labour  (or 
New  Labour)  MP  for 
Hemswortb  yesterday 
grasped  a bottle  of  HP 
sauce  and  shook  a large  meta- 
phorical dollop  of  the  brown 
stuff  all  over  Arthur  ScargilL 
Jon  Trickett,  still  relishing 
his  72  per  cent  share  of  the 
vote,  had  turned  up  for  a vic- 
tory breakfast  with  his  wife 
Sarah  and  party  workers  at 
the  council  offices  (a  former 
convent)  In  South  Kirkby. 
West  Yorkshire. 

As  a forkful  of  scrambled 
egg  hurtled  into  his  month, 
his  boot  went  into  the  founder 
of  the  Socialist  Labour  Party, 
whose  candidate  Brenda 
Nixon  polled  just  under  2,000 
votes. 

“Everywhere  you  went  in 
the  campaign,  it  was  Scar- 
gill,”  he  recalled  "I  don't 
think  we  heard  Mrs  Nixon 
speak  until  yesterday.  This 
was  Arthur  S cargill' s show 
and  he  ought  to  have  stood 
But  he  lacked  the  moral  cour- 
age to  stand  and  be  associated 
with  that  kind  of  defeat.  I 
think  rt  was  a disgraceful  per- 
formance on  his  part.” 

Ms  Nixon  said  the  rules  of 
the  National  Union  of 
Mineworkers  prevented  Mr 
Scar  gill  from  standing  for 
Parliament  She  also  rubbed 
Mr  Trickett's  nose  in  his 
grilled  tomato  by  reminding 
him  that  Labour  had  pre- 


J Trickett  (tab)  15.817 1?1 .9%) 
NHazaQ(C)  1 .9*210.8%) 

D Kdgway  (L/D)  1,516(6.0%) 
B Nixon  (S  Lab)  1.193  (5.4%) 
Majority  13,875 

Other  candidates:  Peggy  Altxandot 
(Green  l 157:  Michael  Cooper  I National 
Denxwaf}  Hi;  Peter  Davies  |0/.  indepen- 
dent) *55:  Dictate  Leighton  (Natural  Law] 
28:  Lord  Such  fOfloal  Monster  Raving 
Loonyi  6S2:  Man,  Thomas  I Murk  Thomas 

Friday  Nights  Channel  4)  122. 

Swing  5.4%  Con  to  Lab 

Turnout  38.5% 

General  election  1BB2:  Derm  Enright 
29.942.  Garnet  Harrison  |Con|  7.887.  Val- 
erie Megson  lUh  Deni)  4.458  i ma- 

jority 22.075.  TumoU  75.9% 


dieted  she  would  come  last 
and  lose  her  deposit 

“I  don't  think  Mr  Scargill 
was  my  mouthpiece  at  all.1* 
she  said.  “But  because  of  who 
he  is.  he  is  bound  to  attract  a 
lot  of  attention.  When  I did 
speak,  what  I said  often  went 
unreported." 

Mr  Trickett  reached  for  an- 
other slice  of  toast  and  went 
on  the  marmalade  offensive. 

“Almost  everyone  I met  had 
been  or  was  related  to  some- 
one who  had  been  a member 
of  the  NUM.  Mr  Scargill 
touched  the  lives  of  many  of 
those  people.  He  was  going 
round  on  the  stump  introduc- 
ing himself  as  the  union’s 
president.  But  none  of  that  ap- 
peal to  traditional  loyalties 


The  SLP’s  Brenda  Nixon: 
-What  I said  was  nnreportetT 


made  a ha’p'orth  of  difference 
to  people  who  were  deter- 
mined to  vote  Labour  and  did 
so.” 

This  view  was  broadly 
echoed  a couple  of  miles  away 
in  Sooth  ElmsalL  where  the 
removal  men  were  loading 
Labour's  triumphant  photo- 
copier into  a van  and  the  Lib 
Dems  across  the  road  were 
unsticking  their  David  Ridg- 
way  posters  at  the  end  of  a 
campaign  which  itself  had 
come  unstuck.  The  shops  they 
occupied  will  rejoin  many 
others  in  the  town  waiting  for 
tenants. 

In  the  market  (31b  of  confer- 
ence pears  for  50p;  selected 
steam  puddings  55p),  one  visi- 
tor took  a hard  line.  “I  don’t 


believe  in  Arthur's  policies  — 
I’d  sooner  support  the  Greens, 
who  believe  in  what  they  say. 
He’s  just  feathering  his  own 
nest" 

But  some,  including  Colin 
Mears,  a traditional  Labour 
voter  with  a shopping  bag, 
were  prepared  to  be  generous. 

“Arthur's  making  his  way 
through  life.  He  was  unlucky 
with  the  miners'  strike  and 
lost  because  the  Notts  miners 
worked.  Let  the  man  do  what 
he  wants.  It’s  up  to  him  and  I 
think  he’s  all  right.  If  it  was 
tight  and  I fancied  his  policies 
more  than  the  Labour  man, 
he’d  get  my  vote." 

His  friend  Sammy  Davies, 
invalided  out  of  the  pits  when 
he  was  53,  was  equally  kind. 
Of  course  the  SLP  was  right 
to  field  a candidate.  “The 
more  there  are,  the  better  the 
selection,”  he  said. 

Back  in  the  former  convent, 
as  catering  staff  fed  the  media 
gloriously  greasy  Old  Labour 
bacon  sandwiches,  Mr  Trick- 
ett recalled  a warm  gesture 
from  an  opponent 

A fringe  candidate  had 
abandoned  his  own  interest 
and  urged  voters  to  support 
Labour.  He  followed  Mr 
Trickett  with  a small  red  car- 
pet casting  it  before  his  feet 
at  photo  opportunities,  bel- 
lowing at  Mr  Trickett:  “You 
are  a god!" 

He  lost  his  deposit. 


Sauce  of  satisfaction . . . Jon  Trickett  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  celebrate  his  72  per  cent  vote  share  photograph  don  mophee 


i staggering  range  of  rates  to  choose  from. 


Find  us  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.nationwide.co.uk 

^ 111!  ndabk  QK  cf  2- 1 4*  ifeer  x JwateW  in  yew  I off  our  cmrenj  oudutl  variable  rate.  A couple  (mile  and  female) . noo-WoLera,  aged  2$ . applying  For  a OS,  WMJ  Eadowmcu  I Mo  rtjpge  nw  2S  frxn  on  l pa  rcfel  w price  of  i WHW 

Tepid!  example  uiumc*  bo..muJt  Mite  ■»  of  net  o!  MIRAS  x 15%.  APR  2.1%  (variable).  AFfii  are  based  on  1 pear  daooom  ipptyins  for  the  term  of  ibc  inongap:.  In  praciivt.  a£er  ibedacnmi  rate  period,  die  Society 'a  normal  variable  imam  air  trill  apple.  Tool 
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(variable) 


your  home  is  at  risk  if  you  do  not  keep  up  repayments  on  a mortgage 

or  other  loan  secured  on  it. 
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Muuuttnm 

Deposit 

1 year 
Dteconnw 

2 year 
Discount* 

3 re*1 
Dramas 

25% 

5-30% 

2-80% 

2-00% 

15% 

4-80% 

2-70%  | 

1-85% 

L 5%. 

4-30% 

2-55%  ! 

1-75%J 

We  doubt  you'll  have  seen  anything  like  this.  It's  a range  of  mortgages  that  you  can  choose  from 
if  you're  buying  a home,  with  startling  discounts  off  our  standard  variable  rare  spread  over  either 
1,2  or  3 years.  Alternatively,  you  can  pick  From  our  range  of  fixed  rate  deals  over  2,  3 or  5 years. 


We’re  also  offering  an  extraordinary  cashback  of  up  to 
£790  which  includes  a refund  of  your  application  fee.  Return  the  application  by  30ch  April  and  we’ll  top  up  your 
cashback  by  a further  £50.  For  more  information  about  these  staggering  deals  visit  your  local  Nationwide  branch. 


rfp'ln  tune  with  people 
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THE  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 


Local  heat  over 
Harman  cools 


Alex  Bellos 


A GRASSROOTS  revolt 
against  Harriet  Har- 
man fizzled  out  yester- 
day after  attempts  to  call  for 
her  resignation  Tailed  at 
branch  meetings  of  her  con- 
stituency Labour  Party. 

Activists  in  Peckham, 
angered  by  the  shadow  health 
secretary  's  decision  to  send 
her  son  to  a selective  gram- 
mar school  outside  the  area, 
appear  to  have  buried  the 
hatchet.  They  will  support 
her  at  the  constituency’s  next 
general  committee  meeting 
on  February  15. 

John  Friary,  a Labour 
councillor  who  had  wanted 
Ms  Hannan  to  resign  from 
the  shadow  cabinet,  said: 
"She  made  things  difficult  for 
the  party,  but  then  there  is 
absolutely  no  question  of  us 
being  dissatisfied  with  her 
work  as  an  MP.  I think  every- 
one supports  her  now." 

The  closest  rebels  got  to  giv- 
ing their  MP  problems  at 
Thursday's  nine  annual 
branch  meetings,  where  coun- 
cillors seek  re-election  to  the 
general  committee,  was  in  St 
Giles  ward,  where  a proposal 
for  an  emergency  motion  call- 
ing for  her  resignation  was 
defeated  by  21  to  6. 

Similar  proposals  failed  to 
materialise  at  the  other 


branches,  but  the  meeting  of 
Brunswick  branch,  which  has 
perhaps  the  most  vocal  anti- 
Harman  members,  was  not 
quorate. 

Clare  Cozens,  chairman  of 
the  local  Labour  Part)',  said 
she  had  had  no  telephone 
calls  from  any  of  its  760  mem- 
bers on  the  issue.  "There  is 
no  groundsweU  of  opinion. 
There  are  not  people  sepa- 
rately turning  up  to  meetings 
to  have  a go  at  Harriet" 

A straw  poll  of  Labour  vot- 
ers on  Peckham  High  Street 
indicated  that  the  furore, 
which  gave  Tony  Blair  his 
worst  week  since  he  became 
leader,  was  unlikely  to  hit  the 
party  at  the  ballot  box. 

Gillian  Chinweokwu,  a 
housewife  aged  46,  said:  ”1 
think  she  should  have  sent 
her  son  locally.  I agree  with 
the  posters  against  her  that 
say  ‘Do  as  I say,  not  aa  1 do*. 
But  I would  not  stop  voting 
for  her.  She  does  do  a lot  of 
good.  She  listens  to  what 
people  have  to  say." 

Joe  Hunt,  aged  77.  said:  “It’s 
not  been  a big  deal  locally.  If  I 
could  afford  to  send  my  kids 
to  a better  school  I would. 
She’s  doing  a good  job.” 

Ros  Effer.  aged  32.  unem- 
ployed. said:  “She  is  quite 
within  her  rights.  It  is  not 
Labour’s  fault  that  schools 
are  selective.  She  Is  making 
the  best  of  a bad  mess.” 


Blair  seeks  ways  to  boost 
links  with  party  membership 


Patrick  Wintour,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


TONY  Blair  has  ordered  a 
review  of  how  a better 
relationship  can  be  forged  be- 
tween a future  Labour  gov- 
ernment and  its  360.000  strong 
membership,  including  the 
party  national  executive. 

Mr  Blair,  and  his  party  gen- 
eral secretary  Tom  Sawyer, 
want  a new  party  structure 
and  culture  which  could  avert 
a repeat  of  the  disastrous 
break-down  in  relations  be- 
tween party  and  government 
in  the  Winter  of  Discontent  in 
1978-79. 

They  are  keen  to  try  new 
ways  of  involving  the  party's 
membership  and  believe  the 
national  executive’s  primary 

role  should  be  as  a sympa- 
thetic conduit  between  mem- 
bership and  government 
Mr  Sawyer  said:  "The  gen- 
eral perception  last  time  was 
that  a Labour  government 
had  failed  the  party.  On  one 
hand.  Tony  Benn  led  the  NEC 
and.  on  the  other,  Jim  Calla- 
ghan led  the  government  and 
parliamentary  party.  Next 
time  we  want  to  have  a work- 
ing partnership  between  the 
part)’  and  the  government. 
That  involves  better  commu- 
nication between  the  two,  but 
it  also  needs  a public  recogni- 
tion from  the  NEC  that  its 


role  is  to  support  the  leader- 
ship, and  communicate  with 
the  party,  and  not  just  to  be 
on  guard  for  betrayals  by  the 
leadership.  The  party  must 
not  be  led  on  the  sidelined,  as 
Tony  says  ’Bye,  bye.  I am  PM 
now'.” 

The  project,  entitled  The 
Part)1  in  Power,  is  being  over- 
seen by  the  NEC  itself  with 
the  help  of  management  con- 
sultants. Mr  Sawyer  hopes 
brainstorming  sessions  by 
NEC  members  working  in 
four  task  groups  will  produce 
big  reforms  in  four  areas  — to 
the  NEC's  method  of  working, 
its  relations  with  a Labour 
government,  the  party's  de- 
mocracy and  party  activism 
on  the  ground. 

Dennis  Skinner,  the  only 
NEC  member  to  reject  the  in- 
quiry, has  already  voiced  left 
wing  suspicions  that  the  pro- 
ject is  designed  to  eliminate 
potential  points  of  resistance 
within  the  party  to  a Blair-led 
government. 

He  has  speculated  Mr  Blair 
wants  to  introduce  biennial 
party  conferences  and  turn 
the  NEC  into  a cheerleader  in 
the  party  for  the  leadership. 

He  said:  "We  don't  need 
management  consultants  to 
tell  us  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  party  arid  a Labour 
government  will  not  be  good. 
It  follows  like  night  follows 
day." 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


Defiant  Serbs  try  to  hold 
on  to  Croatian  territory 


Zagreb  threatens  to  seize  Eastern  Slavonia 
if  its  leaders  attempt  to  scuttle  the  peace 
deal,  writes  Chris  Hedges  in  Vukovar 


THE  1 .10.01)0  Serbs  in 
Eastern  Slavonia  are 
trying  to  undermine  a 
provision  in  the  Day- 
ton  peace  agreement  which 
calls  for  them  to  relinquish 
this  last  slice  of  Serbian-held 
territory  in  Croatia. 

Serb  authorities  in  the  con- 
tested region  have  refused  to 
acknowledge  publicly  that  it 
will  be  reintegrated  into 
Croatia. 

Since  last  week  they  have 
been  broadcasting  television 
and  radio  announcements 
urging  the  30.000  Serbian 
refugees  who  were  driven  out 
or  other  parts  of  Croatia  — 
and  are  now  in  Serbia  — to 
settle  in  the  territory. 

A Serb  majority-  would  hin- 
der the  resettlement  of  Cro- 
atians.  Muslims  and  others 
who  fled  and  who  are  entitled 
to  return  under  the  Day-ton 
deal. 

Before  the  war.  there  were 
68.000  Serbs  and  125,000  eth- 
nic Croatians.  Hungarians, 
Muslims  and  other  ethnic 
groups  in  Eastern  Slavonia. 
But  only  a few  hundred  non- 
Serbs.  most  elderly  and  in- 
firm. remain. 

Rebel  Serbs  captured  a 
third  or  Croatia  in  1991  but 
last  year  Croatian  troops,  in  a 
series  of  attacks,  retook  most 
of  the  Serbian-held  territory, 
driving  more  than  200.000 
Serbs  into  Serbia.  Eastern 


France  faces 
new  round 
of  industrial 
stoppages 


Slavonia  and  Serbian-held 
Bosnia. 

Serb  leaders  in  Eastern  Sla- 
vonia continue  to  issue  defi- 
ant and  vitriolic  statements 
against  Croatia,  a sign  that 
the  hostility  which  led  to  war 
in  1991  after  Croatia  declared 
independence  will  continue  to 
threaten  prospects  for  endur- 
ing peace. 

In  recent  days  Croatian  offi- 
cials have  warned  that,  if  the 
Serbs  in  Eastern  Slavonia  try 
to  scuttle  the  peace  agree- 
ment, Croatia's  army  will 
seize  the  regioo  by  force.  Cro- 
atia's foreign  minister,  Mate 
Granic.  wanned  that  any  ob- 
struction or  delay  in  carrying 
out  the  deal  “would  be  tanta- 
mount to  the  prospect  of  a 
renewed  conflict". 

Eastern  Slavonia,  a region 
of  about  100  square  miles  bor- 
dering Serbia,  with  fertile 
plains  and  oil,  is  due  to  be 
handed  back  to  Croatia  by  the 
Serbs  within  a year  — al- 
though this  deadline  can  be 
extended  by  another  year. 

But  what  is  set  down  on 
paper  has  yet  to  be  accepted 
by  most  people  in  the  region, 
about  80.000  of  whom  were 
driven  from  their  homes  In 
other  parts  of  Croatia. 

The  Unibed  States  ambassa- 
dor to  Croatia,  Peter  Gal- 
braith, who  met  local  resi- 
dents on  Tuesday,  was 
greeted  with  jeers  when  he 


talked  of  “the  inevitable 
return  of  Croatian 
authority". 

During  the  transition 
period,  the  United  Nations 
will  administer  the  region, 
backed  by  5,000  troops. 

Eastern  Slavonia  saw  some 
of  the  war’s  most  savage  fight- 
ing when  Belgrade  ordered  its 
army  to  attack  shortly  after 
Croatia  declared  indepen- 
dence in  June  1991. 

Vukovar,  defended  for 
three  months  by  Croatian 
troops,  suffered  more  damage 
from  tank  fire  and  heavy 
shelling  than  any  other  city 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
Large  sections  of  the  city 
were  reduced  to  rubble. 


Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Parts 

AS  Prance  faces  a new- 
round  of  industrial 
action,  the  government  yes- 
terday attempted  to  pass  the 
buck  to  employers  by  lam- 
basting them  tor  not  creating 
jobs. 

Unions  have  backed  the 
Communist-led  CGT  in  call- 
ing for  a week  of  action  start- 
ing on  Monday  to  protest  at 
changes  to  the  welfare  system 
and  to  press  for  a shorter 
working  week. 

In  the  builri-up  to  the  dem- 
onstrations and  limited  stop- 
pages. the  prime  minister, 
Alain  Juppe,  alienated  the 
employers'  confederation  by 
accusing  businesses  of  pock- 
eting job-creation  grants 
without  shortening  dole 
queues. 

Inspired  by  an  outburst  last 
week  by  President  Jacques 
Chirac.  Mr  Juppe  said:  "We 
will  not  further  reduce  em- 
ployers' social  charges  unless 
we  feel  we  an?  getting  some- 
thing for  something,  such  as  a 
massive  pledge  to  employ 
voting  people." 

The  chairman  of  the  em- 
ployers' confederation.  Jean 
Gnndois.  retorted:  "I  have 
had  enough  of  hearing  about 
presents  to  industry  when 
many  are  fighting  Tor 
survival." 

Mr  Juppe's  war  of  words 
with  employers  has  intensi- 
fied since  the  publication  on 
Wednesday  of  record  unem- 
ployment figures:  11.7  per 
cent,  or  just  above  3 million. 
In  Marseille.  23  per  cent  of 
uncicr-2A$  are  unemployed. 

Economists  Main*'  "the  in- 
i'iivn1  in  joJtic-o.in-.s-  — up  by 
.77,1  wo  m November  and  Di*- 
ci'inbcr  — on  bankruptcies 
caused  by  last  year's  strikes. 

Unions  privately  concede 
th.it  they  do  not  expect  to  in- 
spire the  same  degree  of  mo- 
bilisation ns  they  did  in  the 
fare  of  Mr  Juppe's  plan  last 
November  to  cut  spending  on 
health  and  social  security. 

But  a CGT  spokesman  said: 
"The  French  are  unpredict- 
able. We  should  reserve  judg- 
ment until  after  the  first  dem- 
onstration, by  public  sector 
workers  in  Paris  on 
Tuesday.” 

On  Thursday,  workers  from 
all  unions  at  the  Giat  Indus- 
tries defence  group  will  stop 
work  for  Iwo  hours.  The  gov- 
ernment is  considering 
moves  which  could  cost  up  to 
50.000  defence  jobs. 

The  week  or  action  will  end 
on  February  II  with  a demon- 
stration in  Paris.  Metro  and 
bus  workers  in  the  capital, 
who  an?  considering  a pay 
offer,  say  they  may  strike  at 
the  end  of  the  week. 

Meanwhile,  two  months  of 
negotiations  over  working 
conditions  at  Air  Inter,  the 
state-owned  domestic  airline, 
have  just  collapsed. 


Hard-core  drug  explosion 
kicks  Athens  into  action 


The  fastest  growing  rate  of  addiction  in 
Europe  has  forced  the  government  to 
change  its  policy,  writes  Helena  Smith 


Before  buio  came  to  •» 
Eressou  Street  she  had 
given  up  hope  in  life. 
For  two  years  she  had  waited 
for  the  clinic  In  the  grimy 
Athens  back  street  to  open. 
By  the  time  it  did.  last  week, 
she  had  lost  her  last  “good 
vein"  and  was  sniffing  the 
heroin  that  had  brought  her 
to  its  door. 

Now  she  hopes  to  be  one  of 
thousands  of  hard-core  Greek 
drug  users  who  can  kick  the 
habit  with  the  help  of  metha- 
done. the  heroin  substitute 
which  has  just  been  officially 
introduced  to  the  country. 

"I'm  36  and  never  thought 
I'd  reach  the  age  of  50."  the 
British-born  former  secretary 
said,  rubbing  her  glazed  eyes. 
*Td  tried  every  possible  cure 
and  had  my  ‘off  periods  but 
always  turned  to  'gear'  again. 
I was  a prisoner  and  now  I'm 
starting  to  feel  free." 

Its  location  at  the  cross- 
roads of  Europe  and  Asia  and 
its  long  coastline  have  long 
made  Greece  a significant  en- 
trepot for  drugs,  but  it  was 
also  seen  as  a country  free 
from  drug  use.  In  the  last  few 
years,  however,  it  has  devel- 
oped Europe's  fastest  growing 
rate  or  hard-core  addiction. 

It  has  100.000  heroin  addicts 
in  a population  of  10  million, 
compared  to  the  20,000  cur- 
rently registered  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, whose  population  is 
half  as  big  again.  Heroin 
deaths  have  risen  from  five  in 
1980  to  87  in  1990  and  180  last 
year.  The  increase  lias  caused 
widespread  dismay,  not  least 
among  the  poor,  where  drug 
abuse  is  said  to  have  assumed 
epidemic  proportions. 


After  years  of  ignoring  it, 
the  authorities  have  finally 
begun  to  tackle  the  problem. 
Last  year  the  Socialist  gov- 
ernment allocated  the  biggest 
part  of  its  welfare  budget  to 
creating  the  Organisation 
Against  Narcotics  (Okana),  to 
administer  an  annual 
2 billion  drachma  drug  pre- 
vention programme. 

Last  week,  almost  20  years 
after  Britain  adopted  the  sub- 
stitute. It  began  methadone 
programmes  in  Athens  and 
Salonika. 

The  two  centres  comple- 
ment an  array  of  closed  and 
controversial  “therapeutic 
communities’'  where  addicts 
are  forced  to  take  the  harsh 
“drug-free"  treatment 

“Drug  addiction  is  our  big- 
gest social  problem  and  it's 
getting  worse  every  year." 
said  Christos  Kokkoris,  a neu- 
rologist and  psychiarist  who 
heads  the  Athens  programme. 

“Being  a very  conservative 
society,  we  were  very  slow  in 
developing  ways  of  dealing 
with  it  People  thought  it  was 
far  too  radical  for  the  state  to 
employ  the  ultimate  measure 
of  substitution  treatment” 

Since  he  began  the  pilot 
programme,  Dr  Kokkoris 's 
telephone  has  not  stopped 
ringing.  Its  200  places  were 
oversubscribed  almost  the 
day  it  was  announced. 

“Fifteen  years  ago  I was 
accused  of  being  crazy  when  I 
advocated  the  use  of  metha- 
done," he  said.  "Now  parents 
who  are  desperate  to  get  their 
children  in  here  call  all  the 
time." 

The  alarming  rise  in  teen- 
age addiction  — a recent  sur- 


vey showed  that  one  in  three 
pupils  had  experimented  with 
drugs  — has  spurred  foe  gov- 
ernment Into  adopting  a 
national  narcotics  awareness 

«mipflign_ 

In  the  autumn  teachers  and 
municipal  workers  began 
three-month  training  courses 
so  that  they  can  counsel  chil- 
dren in  school  hours. 

“It's  absolutely  essential 
that  we  do  this  now  if  we  are 
to  crack  this  problem  in  file 
next  decade,"  said  Stephanos 
Manihas,  who  chairs  Okana. 
“As  Greece  has  become  more 
developed,  drugs  have  got 
trendy:  suddenly  we’ve  got 
kids  regularly  taking  ’week- 
end’ ecstasy  Pills  In  night- 
clubs across  foe  country.” 

But  many  believe  that  real 
headway  can  be  made  only 
when  Athens  relaxes  Its  strin- 
gent anti-drug  laws,  which 
prohibit  doctors  treating 
addicts. 

They  have  been  blamed  for 
the  overcrowded  jails,  60  per 
cent  of  whose  inmates,  for- 
eign and  Greek,  are  serving 
drug-related  sentences.  Many 
are  arrested  on  the  islands, 
where  local  addicts  and  traf- 
fickers traditionally  flock 
during  the  summer  months. 

In  recent  years  several  Brit- 
ish tourists  caught  in  posses- 
sion of  soft  drugs  have  been 
given  heavy  prison  terms. 

“The  laws  are  so  repressive 
that  they  make  no  distinction 
between  soft  and  hard  drugs, 
or  addicts,  drug  dealers  and 
non-addict  users,”  said  Dr 
Kleanthis  Grivas,  a psychia- 
trist. “They  are  directly 
linked  to  Greece's  dramatic 
increase  in  drug  trafficking, 
drug  use,  and  drug  addiction. 

“It's  high  time  that  addicts 
began  to  be  treated  as  pa- 
tients and  not  criminals.  You 
only  have  to  look  at  Britain 
and  Holland  to  see  that  it 
works." 


■ & 


Serbs  there  — like  the 
Croats  who  were  driven  out 
— have  suffered,  and  most  are 
in  no  mood  for  recondliatton. 

“My  five  children  and 
were  driven  out  of  our  home 
in  Croatia  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,"  said  Jorka  Dusano- 
vic,  aged  46.  “We  now  live  in  a 
house  that  once  belonged  to  a 
Croat  How  Is  ft  that  be  will 
be  allowed  to  come  back  and 
throw  me  and  my  children 
out  on  foe  street  but  no  one 
will  force  foe  Croats  to  let  me 
go  back  to  my  home?" 

Factories  lie  abandoned, 
and  farmland  is  covered  with 
land  mines.  Most  of  the  build- 
ings are  gutted. 

Groups  of  angry,  dispirited 
young  men,  many  dranobi- 
lfsed  from  the  army,  mill 
about  the  muddy  streets  with 
little  to  do.  About  600  police 
officers  from  Belgrade  keep 
order. 

Several  hundred  more 
block  the  roads  landing  out  of 
the  enclave  to  prevent  an  exo- 
dus into  Serbia. 

The  Serbs  in  Eastern  Slavo- 
nia insist  that  there  will  be 
ways  to  roll  back  the  Dayton 
agreement 

“Croatia  must  allow  the 
Serbs  expelled  from  the 
Krqjina  [region  in  southern 
Croatia]  and  other  areas  to 
return  to  their  homes,”  said 
Slavko  Dokmanovic,  Vuko- 
var’s  mayor.  “This  Is  part  of 
this  peace  agreement  If  they 
do  not,  and  the  Croatian 
authorities  are  still  allowed  to 
came  in  here,  we  will  have 
been  cheated  by  the  interna- 
tional community.''  — New 
York  Times. 


Action  men . . . Strikers  leave  the  Y esaulskaya  pit  near  Novokatznets  after  carrying  our  essential  maintenance 

Minister  warns  of  catastrophe  as  Russian  coal  strike  continues 


THE  Russian  government 
I met  mining  industry 
leaders  yesterday  on  the 
second  day  of  a national 
coal  strike  in  protest  at  de- 
layed wages  to  try  to  limit 
the  economic  and  political 
damage. 

Miners  In  Ukraine  and 
Ropnania  also  struck  to  de- 
mand measures  to  soften 
the  Impact  on  the  industry 
of  market  reforms. 


Tajik  army  halts 
‘coup  attempt’ 
by  rebel  troops 


The  Russian  coalmining 
monopoly  Rosugol  said  six 
more  pits  had  joined  the 
strike  since  it  began  on 
Thursday,  bringing  the 
total  to  124,  Interfax  news 
agency  said.  Thirteen  open- 
cast mines  had  resumed 
work,  leaving  14  still  out,  it 
said.  Union  leaders  said 
80  per  cent  of  the  industry, 
which  employs  750,000 
workers,  was  on  strike. 


The  first  deputy  prime 
minister,  Vladimir  Kadan- 

nikov,  a former  car  factory 
boss  handed  a trouble- 
shooting role  within  days 
of  his  appointment  met 
management  and  union 
leaders  to  try  to  dispel 
tensions. 

Vitaly  Budko,  leader  of 
the  miners  union  Rosngle- 
profsoyuz,  said  Mr  Kadan- 
nlkov  had  promised  mea- 


sures to  solve  the  problem 
at  the  beginning  of  next 
week.  But  Vladimir  Katal- 
nikov  a miners  union  mem- 
ber, told  fellow  MPs  that 
meeting  was  unsuccessful 
and  the  strike  would  go  on. 

The  fuel  and  energy  minis- 
ter, Yuri  Shafranfk,  told 
MPs:  “Even  a one-hour  stop- 
page of  all  die  coal  and  elec- 
tric sectors  would  Inevitably 
lead  to  a catastrophe.” 
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Britain  gets  EU  warning 


VAJIK  government  troops 
I yesterday  pushed  back  a 
mutinous  army  force  that  had 
advanced  towards  the  capital. 
Dushanbe,  to  press  demands 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  central  Asian 
former  Soviet  republic. 

Eyewitnesses  said  the  rebel 
Colonel  Makhmoud  Khudoy- 
berdyev  had  retreated  to  a 
mountain  pass  after  advanc- 
ing to  within  10  miles  of  the 
city  and  being  confronted  by 
pro-government  soldiers  and 


John  Palmer  hi  Brussels 


Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  issued  a veiled 
warning  to  the  British 
government  yesterday  that  it 
should  not  try  to  deflect  other 
European  Union  countries 
from  moving  ahead  to  mone- 
tary union  and  closer  politi- 
cal union. 

His  remarks  will  be  seen  as 
a direct  rebuke  to  senior  Brit- 
ish figures.  Including  the  for- 
mer Foreign  Secretary.  Doug- 
las Hurd,  who  have  asked 
Germany  to  propose  postpon- 
ing the  planned  move  to  a 
single  currency  In  1999. 

In  an  address  at  Louvain 
University  near  Brussels,  the 
German  chancellor  served 
notice  tliat  the  pace  of  Euro- 
pean integration  would  not  be 
set  by  those  who  wanted  to 
slow  progress  to  closer  union. 

Mr  Kohl  said  the  single  cur- 
rency project  was  going 
through  "a  period  of  uncer- 
tainty” hut  he  tnsisted  that 
"the  policy  of  European  inte- 
gration actually  comes  down 
to  a question  of  peace  or  war 
for  the  2lst  century".  He 
stressed  that  "It  is  no  use 
following  foe  ostrich  policy." 
The  chancellor  did  not  men- 


tion the  British  government 
by  name,  but  it  was  clear 
whom  he  had  in  mind.  “Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  we  will 
have  to  prove  that  a viable 
Europe  can  be  built  with  15 
and  more  states,”  he  said. 
"The  slowest  ship  in  the  con- 
voy should  not  be  allowed  to 
determine  Its  speed.  If  indi- 
vidual partners  are  not  pre- 
pared or  able  to  participate  in 
certain  steps  towards  Integra- 
tion. the  others  should  not  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to 
move  forward.” 

Mr  Kohl  was  referring  not 
only  to  British  moves  to  slow 
monetary  union,  but  more 
generally  to  British  opposi- 
tion to  measures  to 
strengthen  political  decision- 
making in  the  EU.  These 
Issues  will  be  at  the  heart  of 
next  month's  inter-govern- 
mental conference  in  Turin  to 
review  the  Maastricht  treaty. 

Mr  Kohl  underlined  Ger- 
many’s commitment  to  a radi- 
cal enlargement  of  the  EU  to 
eastern  Europe;  “I  would 
regard  it  as  a disaster  if 
Europe's  strength  were  to  di- 
minish with  its  enlargement 
However,  I would  find  it  di- 
sastrous if  Europe  were  only 
able  to  ensure  Its  strength  by 
keeping  others  out  ” 


He  denounced  the  “current 
fashion  to  exude  pessimism” 
about  monetary  union  and 
European  integration:  “Have 
Europeans  became  tired  of 
Europe  again?  I do  not  believe 
this  is  really  the  case.”  He 
said  the  path  to  closer  onion 
set  out  in  the  Maastricht 
treaty  calls  for  a considerable 
effort  on  everybody’s  part 
Senior  German  government 
officials  say  there  is  no  ques- 
tion off  Mr  Kohl  or  President 
Chirac  raising  foe  issue  of 
postponing  the  1999  deadline 
for  monetary  union  in  Turin. 
British  government  sources 

said  last  week  that  the  entire 
monetary  union  project 
would  foce  a “credibility  cri- 
sis” within  months. 

In  his  address  Mr  Kohl  said 
that  If  the  Maastricht  review 
conference  were  to  Call,  “it 
will  take  considerably  longer 
than  one  generation  before 
we  are  given  such  an  opportu- 
nity again”.  In  spite  of  the 
Government’s  declared  oppo- 
sition, he  reiterated  his  sup- 
port for  more  majority  vote 
ritw-idrmg  — even  In  areas  of 
foreign  policy  and  security — * 
as  well  as  a greater  role  for 

the  European  Parliament. 
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There  was  no  fighting  as 
the  rebels,  who  remain  Loyal 
to  the  Tajik  president, 
Imomali  Rakhmonov,  were 
reluctant  to  fight  the  presi- 
dential guards  and  irregulars, 
the  witnesses  said. 

The  rebels  are  now  camped 
about  20  miles  from  Du- 
shanbe. but  they  have  not 
dropped  demands  for  the 
sacking  of  a government  they 
condemn  as  incompetent  and 
corrupt. 

President  Rakhmonov,  who 
was  supported  by  Col  Kbu- 
rberdyev  during  the  civil 
war  in  1992,  told  parliament 
that  the  rebels'  action 
amounted  to  an  attempted 
military  coup. 

But  he  said  he  would  meet 
them  for  talks  If  they  gave  up 
their  weapons  and  surren- 
dered- He  also  suggested  he 
was  ready  to  sack  some  min- 
isters to  avert  violence. 

"Everything  must  be  done 
to  avoid  bloodshed,”  Mr. 
Rakhmonov  was  quoted  as 
saying  by  Interfax  news 
agency. 

In  Washington,  foe  state 
department  warned  United 
States  citizens  not  to  travel  to 
Tajikistan  because  of  the  cri- 
sis. US  citizens  inside  the 
country  were  told  to  stay  at 
home. 
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WORLD  NEWS  7 


Limping  giant  beats  a slow  retreat 


Unloved  and  underfunded —the  once  fearsome 
military  machine  of  the  Soviet  era  has  collapsed, 
forcing  nationalists  to  fire  the  only  salvoes  they 
have  left  against  the  West:  threats.  David  Hearst 
in  Moscow  reports  on  their  emergent  doctrine 
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NEW  concept  of  odds  with  what  the  army  top 
national  security  is  brass  themselves  think, 
emerging  in  senior  Vladimir  Sllpchenko,  the 
Russian  military,  vice-president  of  the  Acad- 

.political  and  jntel- 


1993,  and  now  as  a result  of  the 
quagmire  in  Cbechenla*  Rus- 
sia’s president,  Boris  Yeltsin, 
has  grown  to  rely  upon  inte- 


, ---  — emy  of  Military  Science,  is  a rior  ministry  (MVD)  forces. 

l^nce  circles  which  would  retired  Major-General  and  an  In  consequence,  the  MVD 
Kr:Se*y^IJ!5f^^eIiLof  ®uth9rity  on  Russian  military  “army''  has  burgeoned  to 


Nato  to  the  three  Baltic  states 
a cause  for  war. 

One  senior  defence  analyst 
— the  author  of  a draft 


doctrine  and  Its  reform. 

Professor  Slipchenko  said; 

•«ru  ~ - - — e 


about  300,000  men.  There  is 
now  talk  of  it  getting  its  own 


une  senior  defence  analyst  “On  the  territory  of  potential  tanks  and  helicopter  gunships. 
author_  of  a draft  Nato  members,  a potential  Prof  Slipchenko  says  the 
\jSec^T1^7  doctrine  military  theatre  is  being  pre-  chaos  caused  by  rivalry  be- 
tnatcoula  weu  be  put  into  pared  with  a network  of  air-  tween  enforcement  ministries 
practice  under  a new  presl-  ports,  cnirmruninatinriB  and  goes  all  the  way  to  the  top: 
dent  said;  "Accepting  the  command  systems.  We  are  “We  have  a plethora  of  en- 
oaitics  mto  Nato  would  be  as  looking  with  concern  at  how  forcemeat  structures,  but  we 
provocative  to  us  as  the  de-  Hungarian  airports  are  being  don't  have  a united  armed 
ployment  of  nuclear  missiles  used  by  Nato  for  the  opera-  forces  of  the  Russian  Federa- 
°n  Cup3  to  Washington,  tion  in  Bosnia."  tlon.  Everyone,  particularly 

Accepting  Poland  and  Hunga-  Since  the  Hid  of  the  Soviet  the  Russian  mans  media,  hac 
ry  into  Nato  means  a cold  Union,  th«  Russian  army  has  been  Mamhig  thf»  army  for 
peace,  while  an  enlargement  seen  Itself  as  on  the  retreat  the  lack  of  reforms  — but  this 
to  include  the  Baltics  is  war.”  Its  size  has  gone  from  more  is  unfair  The  defence  minis- 
The  doctrine  being 1 elabo-  than  4 million  men  to  L5  mil-  try  can't  reorganise  itself 
rated  by  the  independent  and  lion.  Its  best  equipped  and  without  a complex  of  mea- 
highly  influential  Institute  of  trained  units  once  stationed  sores  by  the  state  which 
Defence  Studies  in  Moscow  de-  in  Germany,  Poland  and  the  in  all  the  other  enforcement 


them,  disbanded. 


"There  were  attempts  to 


Defence  Studies  in  Moscow  de-  in  Germany,  Poland  and  the  in  all  the  other  enforcement 
terrain es  the  territory  af  the  Baltics  have  been  withdrawn  ministries  and  the  military- 
former  Soviet  Union  as  the  and,  with  no  place  to  house  industrial  complex.” 
zone  of  “basic  Russian  them, disbanded.  ‘There  were  attempts  to 

national  interests”.  The  Many  of  fhe  second-rate  present  the  cutbacks  in 

army's  main  task  would  not  units  that  were  already  troops,  and  the  withdrawal 
only  be  the  defence  of  national  stationed  in  Russia  remained  from  many  territories,  as 
territory  and  the  territorial  in-  untouched.  They  have  now  reforms,  but  +htc  hue  nothing 
tegrlty  of  the  Russian  Federa-  become  undermanned,  under-  to  do  with  it  Tha  armed  forces 
dan,  but  the  defence  of  the  funded  and  tn  no  condition  to  have  just  left  to  take  care 

rights  of  mltlinn  Russians  go  into  service.  Many  units  of  themselves.  Everyone  hae 
in  the  “near  abroad".  have  20  per  cent  fewer  offi-  forgotten  about  them.  The 

Russia's  potential  adversar-  cers  than  they  need  to  operate  president  had  given  them  nel- 


Many  of  fhe  second-rate  present  the  cutbacks  in 
units  that  were  already  troops,  and  the  withdrawal 


The  armed  forces 


Who's  in  charge? 

President  Yeltsin 


Pavel  Grachev 

Defence  Minister 


Andrei  KokosAdn 

First  Deputy  Defence  Minister 


— ■than  Kolesnikov 

CWaf  of  General  Staff 


Army  and  Strategic 
air  force  ft  rockets 
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Army  personnel: 
supposed  10  bo  t 7 
milhcn.  probabJy  1.5 
million  necauGO  ot 
undercutting. 

Tanks:  19.500 

Combat  infantry 
vehicles:  1 9,000 

Armoured  personnel 
earners  16.000 

Artillery  units:  01,300 

Combat 
aircraft:  2.1 50 

Air  defence  aircraft: 

1.200 


No  tiguio  on  how 
many  missiles  ate 
active,  estimated  700- 
SOD  Single  and 
multiple  war  headc-d 
m&sJos 

Straiogic  aircraft  Tu- 
95  bear,  heavy 
bomber,  and  the 
supersonic  Tu  1 60  , 
tne  Blackjack  - about 
150  - haft  o(  which  arc 
still  in  Ukraine  and 
Kazakhstan,  Russia 
expecting  to  get  thorn 
back  this  year.  { not 
used  for  three  years) 


ies  are  defined  as  the  United 
States  and  Nato.  Their  main 
allies  are  defined  as  Ukraine, 
China  and  Iran. 

Anton  Surikov  is  a 
research  fellow  at  the  Insti- 
tute and  is  an  aide  to  Yuri 
Maslukov,  the  former 
politburo  member  and  a key 
figure  in  Russia's  military-in- 
dustrial complex  who  has  re- 
emerged  as  chairman  of  the 
economic  committee  in  the 
Duma  (parliament) 

Mr  Surikov  said:  "The 
more  radical  points  of 
document  must  be  seen  as 
responsive  measures  if  the 
position  of  the  West  develops 
into  the  worst  scenario  for 
Russia.  The  Baltic  states  can 
play  a very  good  role  as 
bridge  between  Russia  and 
the  West  But  it  cannot  be  a 


‘Accepting 
Poland  and 
Hungary  to 
Nato  means 
a cold  peace 
-while  an 
enlargement 
to  Include 
the  Baltics 
is  war.* 


ther  a plan  nor  money." 

Not  all  branches  cf  the 
armed  forces  are  embroiled  In 
chaos.  There  are  well  pre- 
pared and  equipped  land  and 
air-defence  units,  and  well 
trained  and  guarded  strategic 
rocket  force  units.  But  the  un- 
derfunding erf  the  army  is  a 
feet  of  life.  In  1994  it  actually . 
received  just  46  per  cent  cf  the 
money  allocated  to  it  by  par- 
liament, in  1995  just  50  per 
cent  and  this  year  just  70  per 
cent  This  means  that  it  has 
I only  got  money  for  the  first 
seven  months  cf  thin  year 
and,  thereafter,  could  poten- 
tially grind  to  a halt 

Three  years  ago  Prof  Slip- 
chenfco  saw  the  opposition' 
first  hand  when  hi  visited 
Fort  S1H,  in  Oklahoma.  There, 
he  spoke  to  a US  soldier  man- 
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T-BO 

Main  Battle  Tank 


Sovief  Union  bad 
biggest  general 
purpose  rubmanno 
loico  m the  world  with 
some  300  vessels 
Many  ot  Its  nuclear - 
powered  submarines 
are  not  now 
operational  and  there 
ate  thought  to  bo  lust 
13  modern  nudoar- 

powurod  submarines 
with  balletic  missiles. 
There  e no  ratable 
estimate  o(  working 
surface  ships  Not 
one  keel  has  boon 
laid  since  199 1 Only 
one  of  threo  modem 
aircraft  earners  Is  In 
service,  the  other  was 
scrapped,  and  the 
third,  the  Varuig 
(shown  left!  has  been 
lying  rusting  but 
Incomplete. 

Ot  the  lour  other  kiev- 
class  VSTOL  aircraft 
carriers,  built  in  the 
7p's.  three  were 
recently 

decommissioned. 

^ The  fleet  is 
becoming  one 
designed  to  protea 
borders. 


01 

o 
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zone  where  Nato  infrastruc-  at  battle  strength.  At  the  rank  ning  a self-propelled  gun. 


tures  are  to  be  deployed- 


of  *' proporshik ",  the  Russian 


“If  Nato  began  its  evolution  equivalent  of  sergeant,  the 


“That  man  had  served  for 
18  years  — he  was  like  a pro- 


towards a political  structure,  degree  of  undermanning  rises  feasor”  he  said.  “He  knew  Mothballed. . . Russia's  Variag  aircraft  carrier  stands  rusting  at  the  Nikolayev  shipyard 
that  would  be  another  thing  to  30  per  cent  and,  in  the  everything  about  his  gun.  in  the  Ukraine,  the  symbol  of  a former  power  tn  vertiginous  decline  photograph-  a kreuko 


that  would  be  another  thing  to  30  per  cent  and,  in  the  everything  about  his  gun. 
— but  today  what  we  have  is  ranks,  some  units  are  operab  How  can  you  compare  him  to 
the  real  possiblity  of  Nato  ing  at  50  per  cent  below  battle  a Russian  19-year-old  can- 


14  inistry  of  the  Interior  ^ 

Interior  Minister:  General  Anatoli  Kulikov.  Police  number 
about  one  mil  ion.  of  whose  troops  - possibly  300.000  plus. 

Border  Guards 

Head  of  the  Bonier  Guards:  General  Andrei  Nikolayev 

Federal  Security  Service 

Heed  of  the  FSB:  Gen  Mikhail  Barsukov 

Presdential  Security 

Ministry  of  Emergency  Situations 


the  real  possiblity  of  Nato  ing  at  50; 
military  infrastructures  mov-  strength, 
ing  towards  our  borders  and  The  pi 
this  is  what  provokes  con-  thousand 
cem.  All  the  talk  of  Russian  under 
aggressiveness  is  a bluff.  The  bizarre  s 


West  really  understands  that  are  often  seen  doing  soldiers’ 
Russia  is  technically  in  no  jobs:  at  the  controls  of  a tank. 


ing  at  50  per  cent  below  battle  a Russian  19-year-old  con- 
strength.  script,  spending  a year  and  a 

The  problem  with  having  half  in  the  army?  Its  like 
thousands  of  units  operating  chalk  and  cheese.  An  Amerir 
under  strength  creates  can  soldier  earns  about  $800 
bizarre  sights.  Senior  officers  (£500)  a month.  This  is  mare 
are  often  seen  doing  soldiers’  than  the  salary  of  Russia’s 


China  to  make 
Flanker  fighter 

CHINA  is  to  pay  Russia 
more  than  £L8  billion 


position  to  invade.’ 


The  growing  weakness  of  the  control  bunker  of  an  air- 
Russian  conventional  forces,  defence  unit  in  Moscow. 


bs:  at  the  controls  of  a tank,  defence  minister.”  V-/more  than  £L3  billion 

or  even  operating  the  lift  to  The  absence  of  political  for  a licence  and  the  equip- 
le  control  bunker  of  an  air-  leadership  is  demoralising,  ment  needed  to  produce  the 
fence  unit  tn  Moscow.  Anton  Surikov  of  the  defence  modern  Su-27  fighter,  the 

One  of  the  Russian  soldiers  Institute  said:  “One  of  foe  head  of  the  Russian  air 


graphically  illustrated  by  One  erf  the  Russian  soldiers  institute  said:  “One  of  the  head  of  the  Russian  air 
their  inability  after  14  months  killed  trying  to  stop  the  Che-  main  problems  of  the  army  is  force,  Pyotr  Deynelrin,  said 
to  crush  just  6,000  separatist  chen  commandos  escaping  the  feet  that  their  command-  yesterday,  writes  James 
fighters  in  Chechenia,  is  mak-  from  the  Dagestani  border  vit  er-in-chief,  Yeltsin,  considers  Meek  in  Moscow. 
ing  the  military  planners  of  a lags  of  Pervoanayskaya  was  the  armed  forces  not  as  a The  Su-27  — known  to 
nationalist  Russia  even  more  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  colo-  means  of  defence  of  the  Nato  by  the  codename 
reliant  upon  the  country's  neL  He  was  leading  a unit  of  country,  but  of  himself.  As  he  “Flanker”  — was  first  de- 
nuclear  deterrent  only  20  or  so  men  — doing  a now  considers  that  the  army  ployed,  in  1984  and  is  now 


Without  the  satellite  states  lieutenant's  Job. 
a Central  and  Eastern  Reformers  do  not  have  a 


is  less  loyal  to  him,  a very  big  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
part  of  the  budget  now  goes  to  Russian  air  defences.  But  it 


Europe.  Russian  generals  see  problem  with  numbers.  They  the  Ministry  erf  the  Interior.”  also  has  the  ability  to 

« s i 4-Vin  a tm/vL  I Tf  ic  naliml ufiAncr  cmpTi  oe  1 hctfvtrf  Knmluarc  ntraw  ranoofi 


themselves  in  a position  anal- 
ogous to  Western  Europe  at 
the  height  of  Soviet  military 
power.  Outgunned  by  the 
overwhelming  might  of  Nato’s 
conventional  forces,  Russia 
would  have  to  rely  on  nuclear 
weapons  as  its  main  deterrent. 

The  concept  of  national 
security  elaborated  by  the 
institute,  extreme  though  it 


argue  the  ideal  size  of  a mod- 


ern, professional  Russian  these  — as  well  as  bitter  expe- 
army  should  be  about  1 mil-  rfence  of  war  in  the  North 


It  is  calculations  such  as  escort  bombers  over  ranges 
lese  — as  well  as  bitter  expe-  of  more  than  900  miles. 


lion.  There  are,  to  feet,  cur- 
rently about  5 million  men  motive  behind  a new  military  news  agency  comes  at  a 
under  arms:  apart  from  the  doctrine  in  which  Russia  time  of  increased  tension 
armed  forces,  under  General  once  again  feces  the  feet  that  between  China  and  Taiwan. 
Pavel  Grachev,  rival  services  it  can  depend  on  no  one  but  Beijing  is  already  buying 
compete  for  resources.  itself  After  a decade  cf  de-  50  So-27s  off  the  shelf  from 

As  a result  cf  the  refusal  by  cline,  tins  mood  is  bound  to  Russia,  and  Taiwan  has  res- 
most  army  units  to  storm  the  take,  at  least  initially,  an  anti-  ponded  by  ordering  French 


rience  of  war  in  the  North  The  announcement 
Caucasus  — that  is  the  real  reported  by  the  Interfax 


(Rates  guaranteed  until  1st  April  1996} 


appears"'  is*  not  radically  at  1 former  parliament  in  October  1 Western  appearance.  | and  American  fighters. 

Anatomy  of  a battlefield  disaster 

James  Meek  in  Moscow  examines  the  I 

tn  a future  conflict*1  There  | planners.  6 I 

. ■ L i _ _ Honoctani  cioAP  were  artillerymen,  trained  to  The  batteries  for  the  radio 

symbolic  shambles  OT  tne  uagesiaril  Siege  pos^^ns  on  maps,  headsets  of  fee  SOBR  and 


A POSTAL  ACCOUNT 
THAT  REALLY  DELIVERS 


OF  ALL  those  who  took 
part  in  one  of  the  sorri- 
est disasters  in  Rus- 
sian military  history,  the  cow 
can  be  said  with  the  most  cer- 
tainty to  have  been  innocent. 

Shortly  before  the  first  Rus- 
sian attack  on  the  Dagestan! 
village  of  Pervomayskaya  — 
where  Chechen  separatists 
holding  hostages  had  dug  in 
_ the  desperate  commander 
of  a platoon  of  paratroopers 
ordered  to  hold  a large  and 
vitally  important  strewn  tu 
open  country  blocking  the 
rebels’  escape  route  begged  an 
infantry  unit  to  lend  him  an 
armoured  car.  They  did. 

When  the  assault  lat 

9am.  the  gunner  fried  to  test 
its  cannon  on  the  first  moving 
target  he  saw  — a cow.  After 
firing  three  clips  he  realised 
the  cannon  had  not  been 
ranged  properly-  Brfore  he 
coufd  decide  what  to  doabout 
it,  the  Chechens  blew  foe 
vehicle  up  with  an  anti-tank 

and  felling,  to 

ruminants  with  borrowed 
mins  — it  wa®  an  inauspicious 
start  for  an  operation  where 
all  foe  odds  should  have  been 
in  Russia's  favour  but  where 
200  well-led,  motivated  guer- 
rillrs  showed  they  were  not 


It  was  clear  from  foe  begin- 
ning of  foe  siege-  of  Pervo- 
mayskaya  that  foe  federal 
troops  wanted  to  force  a reso- 
lution cf  the  hostage  drama. 
But  in  the  four  days  before 
the  attack,  while  foe  Che- 
chens were,  digging  the  deep- 
trench  system  and  charging 
(on  mains  electricity)  the 
commercially-bought  walkie- 
talkies  which  would  so  con- 
found their  enemies,  foe  Rus- 
sians were  tying  themselves 
inknots. 

A host  of  diverse  units  from 
all  over  Russia  — with  no  ex- 
perience of  working  together 
— were  rushed  to  foe  scene 
and  deposited  in  flat  open, 
snow-covered  fields,  scoured 
by  icy  winds,  without  food, 

I cfo thing,  shelter  or  adequate 
means  of  communicating 
with  each  other- 
There  were  police 
units  (a  kind  of  Swaf  team) 
from  as  many  as  eight  omer- 
ent  regions.  Their  usual  Job  is 
to  arrest  groups  of  armed 
criminals  in  big  cities.  There 
I was  foe  Alpha  anti-terrorist 
! unit,  trained  to  rescue  groups 
of  hostages  from  aircraft, 
buses  or  buildings.  There 
were  paratroopers  and  motor- 
ised infantry  conscripts, 
trained  — * if  they  .were 


trained,  at  all  — to  fight  Nato 
tn  a future  conflict  There 
were  artillerymen,  trained  to 
shell  grid  positions  on  maps. 
There  ware  helicopter  gun- 
ship  crews,  trained  to  shoot 
up  villages  in  Chechenia  and 
Afghanistan. 

In  charge  of  them  all  was 
General  Mikhail  Barsukov,  a 
former  EGB  officer  and  now 
in  charge  of  its  successor,  foe 
federal  security  service  — a 
man  who  hari  hnilt  bis  career 
organising  bodyguards  for 
VIPs. 

Throughout  the  build  up  to 
the  assault,  and  the  subse- 
quent operation  — which 
ended  only  when  foe  Chechen 
leader,  Salman  Raduyev.  his 
fighters  and  a large  number 
of  their  captives  slipped 
through  the  sloppy  cordon 
and  escaped  — many  of  the 
Russian  troops  were  add, 
hungry  and  isolated. 

One  interior  ministry  sol- 
dier said  all  he  had  eaten  in 
four  days  was  a loaf  of  bread 
and  four  fins  (rf  sprats. 

Of  the  50  members  cf  the 
| Moscow  SOBR  unit,  four  were 
killed  in  the  fighting,  13  were 
injured  and  20  were  hospital- 
ised with  frostbite  and 
i pneumonia. 

| ' ‘ Only  senior  unit  command- 
ers had  maps  of  Pervomays- 
kaya, and  these  were  not 
really  , maps  at  all  but  poor 
photocopies  of  what  foe  vil- 
lage laid  been  supposed  to 


look  like  according  to  Soviet 
planners. 

The  batteries  for  the  radio 
headsets  of  foe  SOBR  and 
Alpha  units  quickly  gave  out 
when  the  attack  began,  and 
there  was  nowhere  to  recharge 
them.  There  were  no  spares. 

Even  when  radios  worked, 
frequencies  were  never  prop- 
erly allocated  and  units  had 
to  communicate  either 
through  relays  of  up  to  four 
Operators  — or  by  runner. 

Despite  the  chaos,  SOBR 
units  dM  manage  to  penetrate 
deep  inside  the  village,  and  it , 
remains  a mystery  why  they  1 
did  not  establish  a bridgehead 
— presumably  because  they 
had  not  expected  such  losses 
and  were  not  prepared  for 
hand-to-hand  fighting 

As  in  foe  battle  for  Grozny, 
the  Chechen  capital,  the 
troops  on  the  ground  had  tit- 
tle or  no  control  over  air  and 
artillery  support  which  was 
as  much  a danger  to  them  as 
to  the  enemy. 

A village  filled  with  dug-ln 
armed  fighters  and  randomly 
located  civilian  hostages  was 
an  exceptionally  difficult  tac- 
tical objective  If  federal 
troops  had  any  intention  of 
saving  foe  captives. 

Perhaps  the  worst  mistake 
foe  Russians  made  was  choos- 
ing to  attack  instead  of  negoti- 
ating a withdrawal  But  that 
would  have  meant  President 
Boris  Yeltsin  losing  face. 
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Racing 


Win  to  get  it 
right  again 


Ken  Oliver 


URING  the  last  six 
(years  three  classy 
' Flat  performers,  Kri- 
bensis.  Royal  Gait 
and  Alderbrook.  have  been 
transformed  into  champion 
hurdlers  and  there  is  a confi- 
dent mood  at  Richard  Han- 
non's Marlborough  stable 
that  Right  Win  will  join  this 
elite  band, 

A smart  middle-distance 
runner  on  the  level,  Right 
Win  made  an  impressive  hur- 
dling debut  at  Sandown  last 
month  and  he  returns  to  the 
Esher  track  this  afternoon  to 
boost  bis  big  race  claims  in 
the  AGFA  Hurdle. 

Hannon  will  not  be  braving 
the  cold,  he  is  sunning  him- 
self in  Barbados,  but  the 
horse  has  been  under  the  as- 
tute care  of  ex-jockey  Steve 
Knight  who  says:  ‘ He’s  in 
tremendous  Form.  AH  being 
well  the  next  stop  will  be  the 
Khigwell  Hurdle  at  Win  can- 
ton on  February  22  and  then 
Cheltenham.” 

The  smart  money  was  down 
for  the  Champion  Hurdle  be- 
fore Right  Win  made  his 
jumping  bow  at  Sandown  and 
after  he  thrashed  Strong 
Promise  by  five  ienghts  the 
33  s was  reduced  to  10-1. 

With  the  classy  Atours  in 
opposition,  today's  race  is  the 
acid  test  for  Right  Win 
(3.00).  but  there  was  much  to 
like  about  that  first  perfor- 
mance and  1 expect  him  to 
confirm  Knight's  confidence. 

The  Tote  Bookmakers 
Handicap  Hurdle  has  been 
Roberty  Lea's  long  term  ob- 
jective and  Mary  Reveley’s 
eight-year-old  is  preferred  to 
Tratnglot  who  won  this  race 
three  years  ago,  and  the  fast 


improving  Pharanear,  who 
has  won  his  last  three  races 
in  tremendous  style. 

Roberty  Lea  (4.10)  is  a 
tough  customer  who  is  well 
suited  to  Sandown’s  uphill 
finish,  winning  here  last  sea- 
son when  beating  King  Luci- 
fer by  eight  lengths  over 
today's  trip. 

The  uphill  climb  will  also 
be  tailor-made  for  Paddy's 
Return  (1-20)  in  the  opening 
Ripley  Four  Year  Old  Novice 
Hurdle- 

After  winning  his  first  two 
races  at  Sedgefield  and  Ascot 
in  November,  Paddy's  Return 
did  not  enjoy  the  best  of  runs 
when  chasing  home  Sover- 
eign Parade  at  Haydock.  He  is 
earmarked  for  the  Triumph 
Hurdle  and  a victory  would 
book  his  Cheltenham  ticket. 

David  Nicholson  could  take 
two  of  the  three  chases  cm  the 
card  with  Martin's  Lamp  and 
Percy  Smollett. 

Martin's  Lamp  (1.50)  ran 
a cracking  race  in  the  Victor 
Chandler  at  Ascot  last  month. 
He  appeared  to  have  the 
spoils  sewn  up  when  turning 
for  home  with  a clear  lead, 
but  was  overtaken  on  the  run- 
in  and  beaten  one  and  a half 
lengths  by  Big  Matt,  who  was 
receiving  lllh. 

Percy  Smollett  (3.35) 
thrashed  Unguided  Missile  by 
eight  lengths  at  Ascot  last 
month  and  can  follow  up  by 
making  good  use  of  the  181b 
he  receives  from  Young  Hus- 
tler in  the  AGFA  Diamond 
Handicap. 

• The  clash  between  Gold 
Cup  winners  Jodami  and 
Master  Oats  In  tomorrow's 
Hennessy  at  Leopards  town 
will  not  materialise  for 
trainer  Peter  Beaumont 
reports  that  Jodami  is 
coughing. 


T ales  of  Oz,  the  Pope 
and  Guinness  testing 


Festival  team  . . . Noel  Chance  with  Mr  Mulligan,  his  favourite  for  next  month's  Sun 
Alliance  Chase  at  Cheltenham  photograph-  e Hamilton  west 


Chris  Hawkins  meets  Noe!  Chance, 
the  trainer  who  lives  up  to  his  name 


THE  name  Noel  T. 
Chance  has  a Run- 
yon esque  ring  about 
it  and  no  doubt  this 
Irishman,  who  loves  a bet 
and  is  in  his  first  season 
training  in  *hi<  country, 
would  have  appealed  to  the 
great  American  writer  and 
horse-player. 

Chance  has  a colourful 
turn  of  phrase  himself  and 
knows  the  racing  game  up- 
side down,  having  learned 
a lot  about  horses  and  gam- 
bling in  Australia. 

Aged  44,  he  has  yet  to 
make  the  big  time  and  first 
impressions  of  his  small 
yard  in  Upper  Lambonzn 
suggest  he  has  some  way  to 
go. 

But  a steeplechaser  called 
Mr  Mulligan,  unbeaten  in 
four  races  this  season  and 
favourite  for  the  Sun  Alli- 
ance Chase  at  Cheltenham, 
might  do  it  for  him. 

Chance  has  been  set  up  by 
horse-mad  Martin  Worces- 
ter, a man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  out  of  Ice-cream 
cones.  Worcester  has  had 
horaeswlth  Ww  Bailey,  Ol- 
iver Sherwood  and  Mal- 
colm Jefferson,  but  Chance, 
who  is  paid  a salary,  is  his 
only  trainer  now  and  the 
two  work  closely. 

“Martin  comes  down  at 
least  twice  a week,"  said 
Chance.  “He  likes  to  be 
really  Involved  from  plan- 
ning the  horses'  races  to 
hosing  them  dawn.  He’s  got 
10  here  with  me  and  likes  a 
bet,  but  we’re  not  running 
a pn tp hi! rig  yard.  Every- 
thing tries  all  the  time.” 


Chance  is  tyiwng  while 
leaning  against  the  wall  of 
his  Portafcabin  office, 
which  boasts  two  wooden 
chairs,  a rickety  desk  and  a 

small  electric  heater  failing 
conspicuously  to  cope  with 
a cold,  frosty  morning. 

This  is  definitely  not  Bal- 
Jydoyle,  but  not  everyone 
can  by  an  M.  V.  O’Brien. 

Chance  is  steeped  in  the 
game.  He  served  his  time 
with  Sir  Hugh  Nugent  near 
Dublin,  but  went  into  Irish 
racing  “without  a shilling 
and  w>mg  ont  with  less.” 

“Besides  having  no 
money  I was  fed  up  with 
the  bloody  cold  winters  and 
decided  to  go  to  Australia,” 
he  explained. 

“I  was  single  at  the  time 
and  tried  to  go  out  on  the 
£10  assisted  passage,  but 
the  ticket  was  taking  its 
time  to  come  through  and 
as  they  were  closing  Aus- 
tralia on  January  I — from 
then  on  you'd  need  a visa  — ■ 
1 scraped  up  £200  and  paid 
for  myself. 

“When  I got  there  on  New 
Tear’s  Eve  I had  £6  in  all 
the  world.  I got  a job 
quickly  enough  but  with  a 
man,  Vic  Thompson,  who 
made  Hitler  look  like  a 
choirboy. 

“He  had  me  up  at  4a.m. 
every  day  and  was  never 
satisfied.  I stuck  it  two 
weeks  and  moved  on  to 
Neville  Begg  at  Randwick- 
He  was  a great  fella  and  I 
became  his  travelling  head- 
lad. 

“I  had  a few  touches  and 
after  five  years  had  saved 


£5,000.  So,  missing  Ireland 
badly,  I decided  to  come 
home.  After  a year  as  bead- 
lad  to  Clem  Magnier,  I now 
had  enough  to  start  up  my- 
self, only  for  the  Pope  to 
meSS  Things  up. 

“I  was  training  at  Phoe- 
nix Park,  but  then  the  Pope 
came  over  and  they  requisi- 
tioned the  gallops  for  a 
mass  religious  meeting  and 
you  couldn’t  use  them  after 
— left  them  full  of  holes, 
they  did,  so  I went  to  the 
Curragh.” 

Chance  did  not  have  a lot 
of  winners  — a regular 
dozen  or  so  a season  — but 
had  them  all  well  backed. 

One  season  he  bad  six 
first-time-out  bumper  win- 
ners and  his  reputation  for 
shrewdness  grew;  hence 
the  approach  last  spring 
from  Worcester,  whom  he 
bad  never  met  in  his  life. 

Summer  jumping  in  Eng- 
land he  sees  as  ripe  for  ex- 
ploitation, but  the  prize 
money  on  the  Flat  will  be  a 
temptation  he  cannot 
Ignore. 

“Fli  probably  have  half  a 
dozen  on  the  Flat,  but  X 
much  prefer  jumping  and 
the  people  in  it,”  he  said. 
“They're  real  sportsmen.  I 
mean,  you  could  never 
meet  anyone  more  obnox- 
ious than  those  little  Flat 
jockeys,  could  you?” 

Whether  you  agree  with 
this  assessment  or  not 
Chance  is  on  solid  ground 
when  it  comes  to  horses 
and  Guinness. 

“I  know  a good  pint  and 
Fm  the  tester  for  my  local 
at  East  Gars  ton  — if  I don't 
like  it  they  don't  sell  it.  And 
when  I tell  you  this  Mr 
Mulligan  is  a good  horse 
rm  not  joking  either.” 
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Brighter  outlook  at  Sandown 


Prospects  for  today's 
meeting  at  Sandown  im- 
proved yesterday  but  there 
will  be  a precautionary  in- 
spection this  morning. 

Andrew  Cooper,  clerk  of  the 
course,  said  yesterday.  "We 
didn't  hare  a bad  frost  iasr 
night  and  the  temperature 
has  risen.  There  are  still  one 
or  two  patches  causing  con- 


cern, but  the  situation  i9  bet- 
ter than  we  thought  it  would 
be.  It  all  depends  on  how 
things  are  tonight,  but  there 
isn't  n bad  frost  forecast" 
Today's  meeting  at  Chep- 
stow was  called  off  because  of 
frost  while  Monday's  pro- 
gramme at  Fontwell  is  under 
threat  and  the  course  will  be 
inspected  tomorrow  morning. 
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African  Nations’  Cup  finals  South  Africa  v Tunisia 

Barker  sparkles 
with  Lucas’  aid 


ilohn  Perlman  meets  three  local  heroes 
with  something  to  prove  to  the  English 


Lucas  radebe  had 
just  come  borne  from  a 
typical  day  at 
Road  — time  on  the 
treatment  table,  a session 
with  the  weights  to 
strengthen  his  injured  knee, 
some  light  running  — when 
his  other  boss  rang  from 
Durban. 

Are  you  going  to  make  it. 
South  Africa's  national  ftnqch 
Clive  Barker  asked  of  the 
player  he  has  long  regarded 
as  the  key  man  in  his  defence. 

“I  said  don't  worry  ni  be 
ready  for  the  African  Cup  of 
Nations  because  I want  the 
job  of  marking  Tony  Yeboah," 
Radebe  recalls.  “I  had  picked 
him  up  a few  times  in  prac- 
tice but  that  is  different” 

On  Wednesday  night  at  Jo- 
hannesburg’s FNB  Stadium 
here.  Radebe  got  the  job  and 
did  it  pretty  well.  The  subdu- 
ing of  his  Leeds  team-mate 
was  a key  factor  in  South  Af- 
rica's stunning  a-0  semi-final 
nun  over  Ghana,  the  tourna- 
ment favourites. 

This  afternoon  Radebe  and 
his  team  return  to  the  same 
stadium  — which  should  be 
heaving  with  close  on  90.000 
people  — to  try  and  finish  off 
their  work  by  beating  Tunisia 
to  win  the  continental  title  at 
the  very  first  attempt  But 
win  or  lose  Radebe  has 
renewed  belief  that  he  can  get 


a derailed  career  in  the  Pre- 
miership back  on  the  tracks. 

Radebe  suffered  a knee  in 
jury  against  Coventry  last 
March,  just  as  he  was  making 
a claim  to  a regular  first-team 
place.  When  he  arrived  in 
South  Africa  for  the  Nations' 
Cup  he  had  had  just  five 
reserve  games  this  season. 

Two  of  Radebe’s  team- 
mates this  afternoon  have 
also  been  finding  life  in  Eng- 
land rather  difficult  The 
Leeds  striker  PhUomen  Ma- 
singa  has  had  just  two  Pre- 
mier League  stmts  all  season 
while  Mark  Williams,  his 
partner  in  attack,  has  found  it 
difficult  to  hold  down  a place 
at  Wolves.  Yet  both  have  been 
in  excellent  form  here. 

But  as  well  as  the  trio  have 
played,  they  have  not  been 
South  Africa's  brightest  stars. 
At  one  end  of  the  pitch  has 
been  the  21-year-old  central 
defender  Mark  Pish,  the  tour- 
nament’s hottest  property, 
who  has  had  a small  pack  of 
Italian  agents  after  him  At 
the  other  has  been  John  Mo- 
shoeu,  a 31-year-old  attacking 
midfielder  widely  regarded  as 
the  country's  most  gifted 
player — and  something  of  an 
under-achiever. 

In  the  scores  of  fantasy  foot- 
ball matches  that  have  been 
played  and  replayed  in  these 
players’  minds  — “Tony  and  I 


Semi-ecstatic...  Barker  congratulates  Radebe  aolbradlow 


often  used  to  talk  about  meet- 
ing in  the  final,”  Mastnga 
says  — it  is  doubtful  that 
Tunisia  figured.  Yet  the 
North  Africans,  humiliated 
when  they  hosted  the  previ- 
ous tournament  two  years 
ago,  stole  quietly  into  the 
semi-finals,  where  they 
shocked  Zambia  4-2. 

In  Henryk  Kasperczak,  who 
played  for  Poland  in  the  1S78 
World  Cup,  they  have  proba- 
bly the  shrewdest  coach  in 
the  tournament.  ZoubeLr 
Beya.  24,  has  been  one  of  the 
best  midfielders  in  the  tour- 
nament The  strikers  Mehdi 
SfimawA  and  Adel  Sellimi  are 
inventive  and  fast  and  a well- 
organised  defence  has  played 
it  tight  and  tidy. 

They  enjoyed  some  advan- 
tage in  that  nothing  much 
was  expected  of  them, 
whereas  the  South  Africans 
have  been  under  the  same 
pressures  of  national  and 
commercial  expectation  that 
the  rugby  Springboks  had  to 
live  with.  The  lobby  of  the 
team’s  hotel  is  constantly 
a prowl  with  sponsors,  fens 
and  suede-dad  agents  fur- 
tively ringing  players’  rooms, 
sometimes  in  the  middle  of 

the  night. 

Barker  is  a quite  brilliant 
motivator  adept  at  relaxing 
his  team.  He  started  yester- 
day’s final  training  session  by 
sparring  a couple  of  rounds 
with  South  Africa’s  light-fly- 
weight  world  champion  Jake 
Matlala-  The  team's  spirit  and 
unity  is  tangible. 

By  next  week  though  Ra- 
debe, Masinga  and  Williams 
will  all  be  back  in  somewhat 
colder  surrounds.  “I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  getting  back 
and  trying  to  win  a place  In 
the  first  team,”  says  Radebe. 
“But  this  final  comes  first 
This  is  the  biggest  day  of  my 
life.  This  is  our  chance  to  win 
our  place  in  history." 

After  withdrawing  from 
the  finals  at  the  last  moment, 
Nigeria  have  been  suspended 
from  the  next  two  African 
Nations'  Cup  competitions. 
The  Confederation  of  African 
Football  also  fined  the  Nige- 
rian FA  £10,000  and  required 
it  to  compensate  the  CAF  for 
damagft  to  the  tournament. 


Birmingham 
escape  over 
crowd  trouble 


Martin  Thorpe 
and  Don  Beet 


Birmingham  city 

have  escaped  serious 
punishment  for  the 
crowd  trouble  at  last 
November's  home  game  with 
Mill  wall 

A Football  Association  dis- 
ciplinary hearing  at  St  An- 
drews yesterday  ordered  City 
to  play  one  game  behind 
closed  doors,  suspended  until 
the  end  of  this  year,  it  will  be 
activated  by  “any  serious 
misconduct  involving  Bir- 
mingham or  their  supporters 
either  at  home  or  away". 

Birmingham  were  charged 
over  fans  running  on  the 
pitch  and  a fan’s  alleged  as- 
sault on  a Mill  wall  player; 
fans  throwing  missiles  on  to 
Millwall  fans  in  the  seats  be- 
low; and  other  allegt-d  attacks 
by  fans  on  Millwall  support- 
ers and  police. 

Millwall  were  particularly 
upset  at  the  time  because  Bir- 
mingham tried  to  put  the 
blame  on  their  supporters. 

The  FA  said  they  had 
"taken  into  account  a plea  in 
mitigation  and  the  advances 
made  by  the  club  in  recent 
years"  in  reaching  their  deci- 
sion. But  the  Millwall  chair- 
man Peter  Mead  refused  to 
condemn  the  light  sentence. 
“1  was  upset  at  fee  time  more 
for  the  way  our  fens  were  por- 
trayed than  the  indignities 
thev  suffered,”  he  said.  "Now 


they  have  been  completely  ex- 
onerated, which  is  what  1 
wanted  to  see  rather  than  sav- 
age sentences." 

Birmingham  are  currently 
waiting  to  hear  if  they  face 
punishment  over  a stormy 
Anglo-Itolian  Cup  tie  in  Anc«  ►- 
na.  while  Charlton  have  writ- 
ten to  West  Midlands  Police, 
with  a copy  to  the  FA.  com- 
plaining about  an  incident 
after  the  dub’s  recent  game  at 
St  Andrews  in  which  visiting 
fans  were  attacked  and  CUHW- 
worth  of  damage  caused  to 
three  supporters'  conches. 

Adrian  Heath.  Slietficld  Un- 
ited's assistant  manager,  has 
been  charged  by  the  FA 
following  alleged  remarks 
made  during  last  Sunday's  FA 
Cup  defeat  by  Aston  Villa 

The  Sheffield  United  striker 
Jostein  Flo  has  signed  for  the 
Norwegian  dub  Stromsgndsct 
and  the  Manchester  City  de- 
fender Alan  Kernaghan 
joined  Bradford  on  a month's 
loan  Birmingham  offered  U 
mill  Ion  for  the  Bn  slot  Rovers 
striker  Marcus  Stewart. 

Wimbledon's  manager  due 
Kinnear  said  yesterday  alter 
turning  down  the  ch-iiii-e  to 
manage  the  Republic  of  In- 
land: "It  was  the  hardiest  deci- 
sion of  my  life.  It  breaks  my 
heart  to  say  it  was  the  right 
job  at  the  wrong  time  ” 

Derby  yesterday  agreed  in 
principle  to  leave  the  Baseball 
Ground,  their  home  for  lui 
years,  to  move  to  a new  su.dnu 
all-scat  ground. 


Liverpool  sweep  the  board 


LIVERPOOL'S  Robbie 

Fowler  and  Stan  Colly- 
more  have  been  named  joint 
Players  of  the  Month  for  Jan- 
uary, the  first  time  the  award 
has  been  shared  since  Alan 
Shearer  and  Chris  Sutton 
were  nominated  in  November 
1994. 

The  Liverpool  manager  Roy 
Evans  also  picked  up  his 
second  straight  Manager  erf* 
the  Month  award  while  Len- 
nie  Lawrence,  after  only  six 
weeks  in  the  Luton  Town  job. 
took  fee  First  Division  prize. 

Gary  Pafiister  is  standing 
by  for  Manchester  United 


when  they  fare  Wimbledon  at 
Selhurst  Park  today.  The  Eng- 
land defender  has  played  only 
one  game  in  fee  last  12  after 
trapping  a nerve  in  his  bark. 

Andy  Simon  is  hoping  to 
make  his  Tottenham  debut 
when  the  club  visit  in-form 
Liverpool  today.  The  former 
England  winger,  signed  for 
£1.5  million  from  Sheffield 
Wednesday  two  weeks  ago. 
was  Cup-tied  last  week. 

West  Ham's  Dani.  the  on- 
loan  19-year-old  from  Sport- 
ing Lisbon,  is  expected  to  be 
on  the  bench  for  today’s  visit 
of  Nottingham  Forest. 


FARTHER  AFIELD:  Nine  contenders  if  a manager  from  outside  England  is  acceptable 


Foreign  fantasy  for  the  FA 


David  Lacey  believes  that,  when  it  comes 
to  coaching,  the  world  owes  us  something 


AS  the  Football 
Association's  com- 
mittee of  head-hunt- 
ers began  to  draw  up 
a shortlist  of  likely  candi- 
dates for  the  England  job, 
Graham  Kelly,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive, admitted  that  the 
man  who  will  succeed 
Terry  Venables  after  the 
European  Championship 
did  not  have  to  be  English. 

Presumably  Kelly  was 
speaking  hypothetically. 
There  is  about  as-  much 
chance  of  the  England  team 
being  run  by  a non-English- 
man as  there  is  the  Greek 
squad  being  handed  over  to 


a Turk.  Nevertheless,  Kelly 
has  at  least  widened  the 
speculative  field  suffi- 
ciently to  consider  some  of 
tiie  other  possibilities. 

After  ail,  most  of . the 
world’s  international 
teams  are  picked  by  for- 
eigners. Only  the  longer- 
established  footballing 
nations  of  Europe  and 
South  America  stick  to 
their  own. 

The  world  outside  owes 
England  something. 
English  coaches  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  running 
other  countries'  teams. 
Long  before.  Jack  Charlton 


George  Graham 

Country:  Scotland 
IN  MANY  ways  the  best-quali- 
fied of  all  the  non-English  types 
to  succeed  Terry  VenablBs,  not 
least  because  his  devotion  to 
Venables’s  methods  would  en- 
sure the  continuity  the  FA  is 
seeking-  Graham  is  also  well  up 
in  foreign  football  and,  as  he 
showed  with  Arsenal,  can  orga- 
nise teams  to  beat  classy 

opposition. 

Main  advantage:  Would  not 
have  to  buy  players. 

Mate  drawback:  Would  have 
to  travel  with  the  FA. 

The  Sim:  BUNG-HO-HOI 


and  Roy  Hodgson  revived 
Irish  and  Swiss  fortunes 
George  Raynor  took 
Sweden  to  the  1958  World 
Cup  finaL  And  Mike  Smith 
found  in  Egypt  something 
of  the  Initial  success  he  en- 
joyed with  Wales. 

Certain  foreign,  or  at 
least  non-English,  coaches 
might  do  equally  well  here. 
Some  suggest  themselves 
more  seriously  than  others 
but  George  Graham  is  a 
genuine  paradox  because, 
while  be  would  not  be  worn 
by  the  FA  at  any  price 
following  the  Arsenal  bung 
scandal,  his  footballing  cre- 


dentials are  stronger  than 
most.  His  one-year  ban 
ends,  incidentally,  the  day 
after  Venables  is  due  to 
step  down. 

A British,  as  opposed  to  a 
foreign,  coach  would  be 
less  likely  to  arouse  the  xe- 
nophobic tendencies  of  the 
tabloid  press.  But  whoever 
takes  over  after  Venables 
should  be  made  fully  aware 
of  the  sort  of  headlines 
which  would  greet  failure. 
For  turnip  read  tulip. 

Anyone  coming  from 
Europe  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  cope  with  the  de- 
mands of  a domestic  pro- 
gramme which  stifles 
international  opportunity. 
A touch  of  frost  and  Vena- 
bles has  had  to  abandon  the 
second  of  the  get-togethers 
he  had  planned  for  the  Eng- 
land squad. 


Ossie  Ardiles 

Country:  Argentina 
ONE  ol  the  best  foreign  imports 
to  appear  in  the  English  league, 
Ardiles's  ability  to  produce 
teams..  which  play  exciting  at- 
tacking football  has  never  been 
doubted.  His  teams  usually  end 
up  leaking  goals  to  drowning 
point  but  with  Ossie  in  charge 
I He  with  England  would  be  far 
from  dull. 

Main  advantage:  Would  win 
England  many  friends  . . . 

Main  drawback: . . . most  of 
them  England's  opponents. 

The  Sun:  DEAD  L-OSSIE! 


Franz  Beckenbauer 

Country:  Germany 
BECKENBAUER  has  had  a 
strong  affinity  with  England 
since  the  1968  World  Cup  and 
was  always  an  admirer  of  the 
Bobbies  Moore  and  Charlton. 
He  might  have  less  patience 
with  English  playing  standards 
as  they  are  at  present  but  at 
least  Hie  squad  might  come 
properly  to  terms  with  the 
sweeper  system. 

Main  advantage:  Has  a top- 
class  pedigree. 

Main  drawback:  Has  no  time 
for  mongrels. 

The  Sunt  HANG  THE  KAISER! 


Johan  Cruyff 

Country:  Holland 
ANOTHER  admirer  of  things 
English,  Cruyff's  name  has 
been  linked  with  the  odd  league 
club  from  time  to  time,  most 
notably  when  Robert  Maxwell 
rtvas  touting  him  for  Derby 
County.  If  the  FA's  coaching 
revolution  manages  to  produce 
a technically  superior  crop  of 
young  internationals,  why  not 
go  Dutch? 

Mate  advantage:  It  has  to  be 
his  Dutch  breeding. 

Main  drawback:  Salary  would 

bankrupt  fee  FA 

The  Sun:  JESUS  H CRUYFF! 


Kenny  Dalglish 

Country:  Scotland 
ONE  of  the  best  footballers  aver 
produced  in  Britain  and  highly 
respected  as  a coach,  it  would 
be  Interesting  to  see  Dalglish  In 
charge  of  the  national  squad. 
He  might  surprise  quite  a lot  ol 
people,  even  if  his  sense  of 
media  relations  did  contrive  to 
make  Alf  Ramsey  look  like  Prin- 
cess Dl. 

Main  advantage:  Deep  knowl- 
edge of  the  game. 

Main  drawback:  Cheshire  cat 
tendencies. 

Sun:  UP  YER  KILT,  KENNY! 


Gerard  Houllier 

Country:  France 
HOULLIER's  name  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  post  of  technical  direc- 
tor, which  has  been  his  princi- 
pal raison  d'&tre  In  France.  He 
would  combine  foreign  subtle- 
ties with  English  pragmatism 
but  would  need  better  materia) 
to  work  with  than  feat  at  present 
available  to  Venables. 

Main  advantage:  At  least  he  is 
an  Anglophile. 

Main  drawback:  He's  a French 
Anglophile. 

The  Sunt  FROG  OFF! 


Radomir  Antic 

Country:  Serbia 
THIS  amiable  former  Luton  mid- 
fielder became  a coach  with 
Partisan  Belgrade  before  mov- 
ing to  Spain,  where  he  is  now 
leading  AUatico  Madrid  towards 
their  first  championship  since 
1977.  His  strengths  are  man- 
management  and,  so  far.  an 
instinct  he  has  shown  for  sur- 
vival  under  Jesus  Gil,  AUetico's 
wacky  president 
Main  advantage:  He  pos- 
sesses an  equable  disposition. 
Main  drawback:  Does  not 
have  a reputation  as  a tactician. 
The  Sun:  RADDY  AWFUL! 


Egil  Olsen 

Country:  Norway 
NOT  such  an  illogical  choice  as 
it  might  seem.  Olsen,  the  weliy- 
wearing  Norwegian  manager, 
is  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
working  with  English  league 
players  and  Is  a disciple  of 
Charles  Hughes,  the  FA's  direc- 
tor of  coaching.  This  might  now 
count  against  him,  but  his 
record  is  hard  to  challenge. 
Main  advantage:  Could  easily 
pick  a winning  team  from  the 
Premiership. 

Main  drawback:  It  would  be 
Norwegian. 

The  Sun:  QUISLING! 


John  Toshack 

Country:  Wales 
TOSHACKs  custodianship  of 
the  Wales  squad  was  spectacu- 
larly brief  but  his  years  in  Spain 
must  have  lent  him  a valuable 
insight  into  fee  ways  of  foreign 
teams.  Add  to  that  his  Liverpool 
tutelage  under  Bill  Shankfy  and 
Bob  Paisley  and  he  becomes  a 
better  England  candidate  than 
first  impressions  might 
suggesL 

Main  advantage:  Would  go  for 
a win  in  Moldova. 

Main  drawback:  Might  not  be 
there  for  Poland. 

The  Sun:  WELSHER! 


TEAM  SHEET 


Araenal  v Coventry 


The  Gunners  have  Adams  out  injured 
while  Known  and  McGowan  aro  sus- 
pended. Bmuu  a pack  out  me  Sky  Blues 
will  be  wltioul  Bib  Owed  williams 


Aston  VHIn  v Leeds 


Villa’s  Wright  could  miss  oul.  so  Staunton 
SUUtds  by  Pomborten  could  return  lor 
Leede  and  there  may  bo  a place  lor  Gray 


Blackburn  v Bolton 


Hariord  a lAtHy  to  suck  win  the  side  mat 
defeated  Wednesday  In  melr  last  Premier- 
ship outing  Bolton  add  Thompson  and  Dr 
Freitas  to  melr  squad 


Liverpool  v Tottenham 


Redknapp  returns  lo  the  squad  but  Rud- 
dock a suspended,  so  Wright  or  Mart/i.jw 
«W  play  Bmion  may  make  ms  debut 


Manchester  City  v QPR 


City  make  chocks  on  Oulnn  and  Curie 
while  OPR's  Baras' ov  to  m|ured.  so  Mod- 
dll  stands  bv  Gallon  may  play  ana  Wilkms 
has  added  Ins  own  name  lo  Ihe  squad 


■He  v Sheffield  Wed 


Ferdinand.  Howcv  and  Loo  ad  roturn  bul 
Qinola  and  Poscack  aid  suspended 
Wednesday  :;  Pressman  is  batk  bul  Bris- 
coe is  imed  out  Warn  a emma  up 


Southampton  v Evert  on 


Chariton  faces  ■ Ufa  lost  on  an  ankle 
while  Wslson  looks  sd  to  play  Evwton  n 
Jackson  may  return  lor  Unsworlh  bul  EJv 
breil  sians  a iwo-maich  ban  so  tnp 
reserve  defender  Mien  bavoto 


West  Ham  v Nottm  Forest 


Dam  is  UXoly  fa  atari  on  me  bench 
Broackcr  to  still  ln|urM  tail  Larandna  n 
fit  Fur  ears  Phillips  and  Sllen^i  aro  o.- 
pected  la  keep  ihev  placna 


Wimbledon  v Man  United 


Horlnd.  Earle  end  Ehoku  me  an  -uir.- 
pended  lor  Wimbk-aan.  who  welcome  Dar> 
Janos  oner  a tour-moirti  ben.  Poli&kw  » 
poised  lo  return  lor  United. 


TOMORROW 

Chelsaa  v Middlesbrough 


Duberry  lams  Wise  and  Hugmis  cm  Ctvrl- 
aea'a  suspended  Itol  Johnson  end  Sinclair 
ere  Hi  howow or  Boro  s Jiminto  Pollock 
end  Whyte  aro  tntwrod 


We  win  on  goal  difference 


man  radio 
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THE  crunch  has  finally 
come  for  Kevin  Kee- 
gan. And  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  on-off 
signing  of  Asprllla.  Sunder- 
land supporters  around  the 
world  are  being  urged  to 
boycott  Sugar  Puffs  be- 
cause of  the  Newcastle 
manager's  appearance  in 
the  television  advert. 

Obviously  trying  to  milk 
the  situation,  the  Support- 
ers Action  For  Change 
group  wants  all  Sunderland 
fans  to  down  spoons  in  res- 
ponse to  the  advert,  which 
shows  Keegan  bringing  on 
the  Honey  Monster  as  a 
substitute  at  Wembley. 

ft  has  all  left  a bitter  taste 
in  the  mouth  of  the  SAFC 
spokesman  Graeme  Wal- 
lace, who  said:  “We  are 
calling  on  all  true  Sunder- 
land fans  to  stop  eating 
Sugar  Puffs  now.  If  action 
isn’t  taken  this  cereal  killer 
could  affect  the  lives  of 

thousands  of  children 
across  Wearside.” 

Quaker  Oats  hit  back 
through  a spokeswoman 
Emma  Davis,  who  argued: 
“The  Honey  Monster  Is 
such  a lovable  character 
that  be  appeals  to  people , 
from  all  walks  of  life  what- 
ever their  age,  sex  or  foot- 
ball team  preference.” 

But  Wallace  so  wants  to 
show  that  Keegan  is  no 
special  K that  he  is  consid- 
ering complaining  to  the 
Advertising  Standards  Au- 
thority. He  reckons  the  l 
ASA  will  eat  the  advert  for  > 
breakfitst  on  the  grounds 
that  it  “clearly  shows  Kee- 
gan’s 1996  team  appearing 
at  Wembley  this  season,  a 
fact  whch  is  obviously 

misleading". 


I meat  at  the'  Soccer 
Diary  desk  this  week.  We 
received  our  first  E-Mail 
letter.  A small  step  on  the 
wheel  of  progress,  but  we 
are  easily  pleased.  The  his- 
toric missive  came  from 
Adam  williams  of  Sheffield 
who  forced  a path  along  the 
electronic  super-highway 
to  report  that  last  Wednes- 
day he  spotted  Howard 
Kendall  standing  on  the 
platform  of  the  local 
station  with  a cup  of  Brit- 
ish Rail  tea  in  his  hand-  Be- 
hind him  were  two  British 
Rail  officials.  Spotting  Ken- 
dall. one  said  to  the  other: 
“What's  he  doing  here?” 

“Don’t  know,”  replied  his 
mate.  “Probably  looking 
for  points.” 

Adam  thought  that  was 
quite  witty  for  British  RaiL 


VHATs  Scunthorpe  Unit- 
I ed's  season  down  the 


I ed's  season  down  the 
drain  then.  Yesterday's 
selection  of  their  boss  Dave 
Moore  as  Third  Division 
Manager  of  the  Month  fol- 
lows four  successive  wins, 
three  of  them  away,  which 
has  lifted  the  Iron  from 
third  bottom  to  three  points 
off  the  play-offs. 

Strangely  the  last  time 
Moore  won  this  award  was 
exactly  a year  ago 
following  three  wins  ont  of 
four.  But  the  following 
game  United  were  3-0  up  at 
home  to  Colchester  and  lost 
4-3.  They  then  lost  at  home 
to  Chesterfield,  away  at 
Mansfield  and  completed 
February  with  four  defeats 
out  of  five  games. 


POOR  old  Kevin  Camp- 
bell. Just  as  he  gets  his 


r bell.  Just  as  he  gets  his 
game  together  at  Notting- 
ham Forest  his  private  life 
falls  apart.  There  he  was 
watching  a hard-core  porn 
film  when  up.  or  out, 
popped  Lisa,  his  girlfriend. 
Obviously  Kevin  has  high 


IS  IT  true.  asks  Paul  Mars- 
den  of  Salford,  that  when 


■den  of  Salford,  that  when 
Manchester  City  were 
thrown  out  of  their  Hamp- 
shire hotel  prim-  to  Wednes- 
day's game  at  Southampton, 
it  was  the  first  time  this  sea- 
son they  have  managed  to 
keep  anyone  awake? 


MANY  people  tried 
to  toll  Sally  Gun- 
nell that  the  injury 
which  struck  her 
down  in  the  first  month  of 
last  year  was  a blessing  in 
disguise.  She  found  in  it. only 
pain  and  a frustration  she 
could  scarcely  contain.  - 
“There  were  times  when 
my  husband  Jon  needed' a tin 
hat,”  she  said  yesterday,  able 
to  laugh  about  it  at  last  “But 
people  said  it  was  perhaps  the 
motivation'  r needed  for  fids 
summer’s  Games.” 

Today,  at  file  AAA  indoor 
rhHTnpinnghfpK  in  Birming- 
ham, the  Olympic  champion 
wffl  run  her  first  race  in  Brit- 
ain since  the  1994  World  Cup 
at  Crystal  Palace,  over  400 
metres  on  the  flat  Huge  relief 
will  be  wdwgtad  with  under- 
standable nerves. 

Those  nerves  were  already 
starting  to  jangle  yesterday 
when  she  entered  the  Holiday 
Inn  under  the  glare  of  televi- 
sion lights.  Golden  Sal' was 
bade  arid  British  athletics 
welcomed  her  with  delight 
and  relief 

This  is  a different  sort  of 
nerves,  though  — more  appre- 
hension, really.  “JTm  not  ex- 
pecting too  much  of  myself. 
These  indoor  races  are  about 
getting  round  in  one  piece. 
It’s  all  about  getting  the  com- 
petitive feel  bad.” 

It  was  after  a training  ses- 
sion in  Pretoria  in  January 
last  year  that  Gunnell  devel- 
oped a sore  beeh  She  was  ab- 
solutely bursting  with  fitness 
and  looking  forward  im- 
mensely to  defending  her 
world  400m  hurdles  title  in 
Gothenburg.  The  problem  did 
not  appear  too  worrying. 

Indeed  the  initially  res- 
ponded to  treatment  but  then 
sharply  Worsened.  There 
began  the  long  and  increas- 
ingly distressing  trek  from 
specialist  to  specialist,  none 
able  to  diagnose  what  was 
wrong.  The  pain  gnawed  on. 

She  tried  a couple  of  pre- 
Gothenburg  races  in  Ger- 


many  but  knew  in  ter  heart 

Back  with  a smile ..  .Gunnell  recalled  days  when  Ywas  doing  five-minute  runs  and  then  crying  iny  eyes  out*  ROLAND  lbon  that  it  was  ho  use.  “It  was 


horrible  running  them.  I was 
yirifUng  myself." 

On-fee-dSy  in  August  that 
fh»>  American  Kim  Batten 
took  both  her  world  title  and 
her  world  record  Gunnell  de- 
cided to  commit  herself  to  the 
surgeon's  knife. 

The  problem  was  a spur  of 
bone  in  her  right  heel  which 
was  Hipping  into  the  Achilles 
tendon  bat  it  was  not  until 
the  Swiss  surgeon  opened  her 

up  that  the  problem  became 
starkly  obvious.  Previous 
scans  and  X-rays  had  stub- 
bornly failed  to  reveal  any- 
thing untoward. 

Gunnell  hnd  assumed  that 
after  the  operation  her  trou- 
bles would  be  over.  Far  from 
it  The  pain  was  intense.  “In 
those  early  days  I was  doing 
just  five-minute  runs  and 
then  crying  my  eyes  out  I had 
thought  the  problem  would  be 
taken  away  almost  immedi- 
ately but  Instead  the  pain  was 
twenty  times  worse.” 

She  had  been  at  the  end  of 
her  tether  just  before  the  op- 
eration and  now  the  stress 
and  tension  piled  up  again. 
She  swam  and  swam,  with 
her  husband  cajoling  and 
pushing  as  she  hated  it.  Grad- 
ually the  pain  began  to  ease. 

It  has  not  gone  away  en- 
tirely. “They  told  me  the 
problem  would  take  about  a 
year  and  a half  to  clear  up. 
The  pain  is  getting  better  and 
better  every  day  but  it  still 
hurts  for  a couple  of  hours 
after  I've  trained” 

Because  of  this  Gunnell  was 
still  a little  anxious  yesterday 
but  the  late  news  that  Linford 
Christie  had  decided  to  run  in 
Birmingham  will  have  di- 
verted some  of  the  pressure. 

Her  presence  on  the  track 
amid  last  season's  internal 
wrangling  might  have  helped 
switch  fiie  focus  back  from 
politics  to  pure  athletics.  A 
huge  number  of  fans  will  be 
watching  for  her  to  emerge 
from  this  winter  fit  to  defend 
her  Olympic  tide  in  Atlanta. 

Gunnell  has  just  returned 
from  nearly  four  weeks’  train- 
ing to  South  Africa  where  her 
times  have  been  steadily  im- 
proving. “The  old  feeling  of 
just  floating  over  the  ground 
Is  coming  back."  Today  she 
runs  on  the  flat  at  the 
National  Indoor  Arena,  hop- 
ing that  all  future  hurdles  are 
confined  to  tracks  leading  on 
to  Atlanta. 


Red  alert  for  Cantona  return 


ERIC  CANTONA  returns  to 
Selhurst  Park  for  the  first 
time  today  since  the  French- 
man launched  himself  feet- 
first  at  an  abusive  Crystal 
Palace  fen  in  January  of  last 
year.  The  visit  of  Manchester 
United  to  face  Wimbledon  has 
caused  the  police  to  launch  a 
major  security  operation. 
Crystal  Palace,  who  share 


the  ground  with  Wimbledon, 
do  not  play  until  tomorrow 
and  there  are  fears  that  some 
of  their  fens  may  attempt  to 
infiltrate  the  crowd  at  today's 
game. 

Supporters  arriving  for  the 
all-ticket  match  will  be 
screened  twice  before  enter- 
ing the  ground,  where  240 
stewards  will  be  on  duty. 


Rugby  League 


Tennis 


Lowes  bails  out  to  Bulls  Olympian  Seles  beaten 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


Scottish  preview 


Burns  thankful  for  revival 
of  Celtic’s  main  McStay 


Patrick  Glenn 


PAUL  McSTAY’s  re-emer- 
gence this  season  as  the 


gence  this  season  as  the 
most  influential  player  at 
Parkhead  brought  some 
breathless  tributes  from  his 
manager  Tommy  Bums  on 
the  eve  of  another  fraught  day 
in  the  Premier  Division. 

The  Celtic  captain  appeared 
to  have  been  submerged  in 
the  mediocrity  that  enveloped 
the  club  before  the  Fergus 
McCann  takeover  in  1994.  Al- 
though still  such  a worthy 
contributor  to  the  Scotland 
cause  that  he  amassed  72  caps 
during  “the  troubles**. 
McStay's  frustration  at  club 
level  was  doing  him  no  good. 

His  disappointment  at  not 
winning  a trophy  as  captain 
ended  last  May.  when  the 
Scottish  Cup  was  garnered, 
and  the  response  from  the 
team  Bums  has  constructed 
around  him  has  clearly  had  a 
galvanis  mg  effect 

“Since  that  day  there  has 
been  a remarkable  develop- 
ment in  his  form  and  in  his 
influence  on  and  off  the 
field,"  said  Bums.  “He  Is 
much  more  talkative  and 
more  assertive,  much  more 
intense  about  the  game. 


“His  confidence  is  so  high 
that  he  knows  before  he  goes 
out  that  he's  going  to  be  the 
best  player  on  the  field. 
McStay's  frustration  before 
did  not  just  include  the  lack 
of  trophies,  but  also  perhaps 
striving  without  results  in 
moderate  teams.  Now  he's 
getting  responses  from  play- 
ers around  him." 

McStay  is  one  of  the  few  in 
the  current  squad  who  know 
what  it  takes  to  win  a champi- 
onship. His  first  title  success 
came  In  1982.  at  the  age  of  17: 
his  last  in  the  double- winning 
year  of  1988.  At  31  he  has  evi- 
dently recovered  his  appetite. 

McStay  will  have  Andreas 
Thom,  recovered  from  injury, 
back  at  his  side  for  Hiberni- 
an's visit  today.  The  German 
has  also  had  a tell  tag  effect 
since  his  move  from  Bayer 
Leverkusen  last  summer. 

Rangers  must  recover  from 
their  3-0  home  defeat  by 
Hearts  two  weeks  ago  to  take 
care  of  Partick  Thistle  at  Fir- 
bill.  Gascoigne  returns  from 
suspension  but  Gough  and 
Durie  are  likely  to  be  out  with 
injury.  With  McCoist  also  un- 
available, Walter  Smith  will 
probably  play  Van  Vossen. 
signed  from  Istanhulspor,  in 
the  middle  of  the  attack. 


IN  leaving  Leeds  for  Brad- 
ford Bulls,  James  Lowes 
has  sacrificed  his  chance  of 
appearing  in  his  third  succes- 
sive Silk  Cut  Challenge  Cup 
final  But  be  looked  less  than 
heartbroken  at  Odsal  yester- 
day when  his  transfer  was 
confirmed. 

The  former  Hunslet  scrum- 
half,  who  has  joined  the  Bulls 
on  a three-year  contract,  was 
at  hooker  in  the  losing  Leeds 
sides  against  Wigan  in  the 
finals  of  1984  and  1995  and 
would  have  had  a fair  chance 
of  going  to  Wembley  again. 

Now  be  Is  cup-tied  and  un- 
able to  help  his  new  club  in 
their  campaign  which  begins, 
weather  permitting,  against 
Batley  at  Odsal  tomorrow. 


But  missing  out  on  Wembley 
was,  in  bis  eagerness  to  join 
the  Bulls,  a price  Lowes  was 
prepared  to  pay. 

Hugh  McGahan,  the  .Leeds 
manager,  and  the  club  coach 
Dean  Bell  used  ‘all  their  pow- 
ers of  persuasion  this  week  to 
an  attempt  to  keep  Lowes,  but 
in  vain.  Bell  said:  "James  fig- 
ured heavily  in  our  plans." 
His  decision  not  to  sign  a new 
contract  had  “come  as  a 
shock”  at  Heart  inglgy. 

Brian  Smith,  Bradford's 
head  coach,  said  that  in  his 
view  Lowes  was  the  “No.  1 
player  as  for  as  defensive 
work-rate  goes  in  this 
country.  But  It  4s  not  only 
that  I love  players  with  skill 
and  vision  and  I believe  he 
has  the  ability  to  bring  out 
the  best  to  others." 

With  the  departure  to  Aus- 


tralia of  Lee  Jackson,  Smith 
feels  that  a hole  has  appeared 
in  the  England  and  Great 
Britain  sides  at  hooker  and 
Lowes  could  fill  it  But  there 
is  competition  for  the  place. . 

Mick  Shaw,  one  of  the 
game's  rising -young  hookers, 
could,  with  Lowes  out  of  the 
way,  make  the  position  his 
own  at  Heartlngley.  He  does 
Dot  yet  have  Lowes's  all- 
round qualities  but  has  die 
advantage  of  pace  over  him  — 
and  blistering  pace  at  that 

Shaw  is  No.  9 in  a Leeds 
side  which  has  benefited  from 
the  delayed  cup  programme. 
Graham  Holroyd  and  Francis 
Cummins  have  recovered 
from  injury  and  play  against 
Swinton  at  Gigg  Lane.  Harvey 
Howard  Is  on  the  bench  after 
completing  a two-match 
suspension. 


John  Duncan 


Monica  seles  set  her 
sights  on  an  Olympic 
Games  debut  yester- 
day despite  suffering  her 
second  defeat  since  her  come- 
back, beaten  1-6,  7-6,  5-4  by 
Croatia’s  Iva  Nfejtdi  in  die 
Pan  Pacific  quarter-finals. 

The  joint  world  No.  1,  who 
trounced  the  18-yearolrt  on 
the  way  to  the  Australian 
Open  title  last  week,  went 
into  the  Tokyo  tournament 
with  a sore  left  shoulder  but 
refused  to  blame  her  injury.' 

. Th-  Yugoslav-born  Seles, 
who  became  a naturalised 
American  in  1994  and  now 
lives,  in  Florida,  then  an- 
nounced she  would  make  her- 
self eligible  to  play  In  the 
Olympic  tournament  for  the 


first  time.  “I  plan  to  take  part 
in  Atlanta,”  she  said.  “I  have 
to  play  the  Fed  Cup  against 
Austria  in  about  two  mare 
months  and  I plan  to  do  that.”  j 

Meanwhile,  at  the  High  j 
Court  in  London,  lawyers  act- 
ing for  Mats  Wilander  and 
Karel  Novacek  blamed  faulty 
French  laboratory  procedures 
for  the  cocaine  positives 
reported  in  samples  taken  at 
the  French  Open. 

The  players  are  seeking  to  1 
prevent  the  International 
Tennis  Federation  from  hear- 
ing their  appeal  until  they 
have  received  details  of  the 
“provenance"  of  the  samples,  j 
‘There  is  no  Independent  test- 
ing of  the  material,"  said 
their  solicitor  Jack  Rabin- 
owics.  “There  is  no  protocol 
or  procedure  being  provided 
to.  enable  the  players  prbperly 


to  check  the  analysis. 

“We  haven’t  received  a 
large  amount  of  material 
which  we  would  need.  We 
have  asked  repeatedly  for  it 
but  we  have  not  received  it. 
The  ITF  has  run  this  in  a very 
strange  way." 

It  emerged  that  the  players, 
who  were  tested  in  June, 
were  informed  of  their  posi- 
tive results  only  in  October, 
an  unusually  long  delay. 

Several  aspects  of  the  case 
remained  undear  after  yes- 
terday’s half-hour  court  hear- 
ing, in  which  the  ITF  was  rep- 
resented by  the  formidable 
Robert  Reid  QC,  who  .chaired 
the  Diane  Modahl  appeal— r in 
which  the  quality  of  labora- 
tory testing  was  also  a central 
issue.  A full  bearing  is  likely 
to  be  conducted  in  mid- 
March. 


Weekend  fixtures 


l%0  unkraa  stalod) 
<«-!  = jJHicHen 

Soccw 


J ,1  : 


Arsenal  v Coventry  

A Villa  v Leeds 

Blackburn  v Bolton 

Liverpool  v Tottenham  ■ 

Man  C v OPR 

Newcastle  v Shell  Wed  _ 

Southampton  v Everton 

West  Ham  v Mown  Forest 

Wimbledon  v Man  Utd  fa-tj 

Chelsea  v Middlesbrough  (4.0) . 


First  DMsIon 

Barnsley  v Watford 

Grimsby  v Derby 

Huddersfield  v Trenmere 

Ipswich  v West  BromP**1  frya 

Leicester  v Luton 

ShsH  Utd  v CHdbam 

Southend  v Mlllwali  — — - 

Wolverhampton  v Sunderland. 


BELL'S  SCOTTISH  PREMIER 

Celtic  v Hibernian 

Falkirk  v Kilmarnock 

SCOTTISH  LEAOUE 
First  Division 

Airdrie  v Clydebank — 

Dundee  Utd  v St  Johnetooe- 
□unfermllnia  v Dundee 

1 St  Mirren  v Dumbarton — 

M VASSr  RRb  • -r f Banstead  ADi  v 
Pcjcoticven  & Tcambe.  Helper  Tn  v CUth- 
erne.  B rtp9  In  Y Trefiord;  CoUwr  Row  v 


Analoy  Nomads.  FlurtOn  v BerweR;  Whmrv- 
ftoe  Tn  « MangotefisAJ  UK  hwpeed 


AN  Other 


INJURY  curtailed  this 
! tough  little  midfielder's 
journey  to  a land  which 
promised,  if  not  glory,  then 
a few  more  years  of  biting 
tackles  and  a few  more 
miles  covered  between  pen- 
alty areas.  He  spent  the 
bulk  of  his  career  alongside 
ft  well-known  man-made 
waterway  in  the  city  of  his 
birth.  Before  that  he  had 
nested  amid  some  spiky 
Midlands  shrubs. 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Jason  McAteer  (Liverpool), 
a big  influence  in  his  team’s 
win  at  Aston  Villa  on 
Wednesday. 


Last  week:  David  Burnside 
< West  Bromwich  Albion. 
Southampton,  Crystal  Palace, 
Wolves.  Plymouth  Argyle, 
Bristol  City,  Colchester 
United 1. 


hao  Tn  • v jngotefiaW  UK  Pasta-eft 
Rounds  Tn  V Tcvpotnt  Ath  (now  Sat  Fob 
10.  Tomorrow  Thameeraesd  Tn  v 
Convoy  Islam 

at  vauxmall  comnucn  Attune- 
hem  v Welling.  Famtarough  v Southport 
HeliUx  « Mednttfoid.  Kettering  * Gates- 
head (pilch  inspection  8.301.  Kiddanntn- 
eter  v Dag  A Red:  MacctoHaM  v North- 
men. Sough  v retard,  Stevenage  v 
Runccm,  WoWng  v Biurrogfove  Poct- 
poaedi  statyfaridge  « Ocver- 
U NISONS  LEAGUE!  Premier  DhUrn 
Accrington  Stanley  v Bishop  Auckland; 
BamBer  Bridge  » KnouMy.  Barrow  v Ent- 
ley.  Blytti  Spartans  v Cotwyn  Bar-  Boston 
Utd  v Charley:  Burton  v Outaetey.  Droyte- 
don  v M trine.  Gainsborough  v WInstord 
Utd:  Uetkck  * Hyde  Utd.  SpennfnMCW  v 
Fnddey  FM  PMrtmu  Atfreton  Tn  tr 
Gratae  Ashton  Utd  v nmclllla  Bor.  Brad- 
tort  F»A  V Gt  Harwood  Tn;  Congfeun  Tn  v 
Fleetwood.  Harrogate  Tn  v Eastwood  Tn; 
NetlwrtteU  v Lincoln  Out.  lone aster  C v 
WorVeop  Tn;  Warnnoton  Tn  v Cunoa  Ash- 
Ion.  Witney  Bay  v Lag*:  Workington  v 
Parsley  Celtic. 

ft-W  COWRIES  LEAGUE:  Best  He 
Warn  Bootle  v Blackpool  Rvik  Darwen  v 
Nantmch  Tn.  Easnrood  Hentoy  v Skel- 
moTsdaie  Utd.  Gfcsaop  NE  v Satara  C; 
Maine  Rd  v Buncougb;  Moss  ley  « Kids- 
grovo  Am;  Newcastle  Tn  v Choddartcn; 
Pruett*  v St  Helens  Tn:  Rocsendale  UaJ  v 
Pemitfi. 

FEDERATION  BRKWORY  NORTHERN 
UAftUb  PM  Dhbbn  BedBngton  Ter  v 
Dunston  Fod.  auimgham  Syn  v Crack  Tn; 
Conseff  v Sezftam  US.  Durham  C * Uur- 
lon.  Ousborwigh  Tn  u Fenyitill  Ath,  Vhil- 
don  v Pele» lee:  Stockton  v CtasNr  La 
Street  W Auckland  * Tow  Law  Tir  WtticL- 
hamv  RTM  Newcastle.  WtilSjy  Tn  v EppSe- 
tonCW. 


Charlton  v C Palace  (2.56). 

Norwich  v Birmingham 

Port  Vale  v Stoke  (12.0.  a-t) . 

Reading  v Portsmouth 

Second  DtvMon 

Blackpool  v Hull  — — 

Bournemouth  v Wycombe  — 

Brantford  v Burnley 

Brighton  v Wrexham 

Bristol  Fturs  v Walsall 

Chesterfield  v Swansea 

Crowe  v York 

Notts  Co  v Peterborough  — 

Rotherham  v Oxford  UW 

Shrewsbury  v Bradford  C — 

Stockport  v Bristol  C 

Swindon  v Carlisle 


Rugby  Union 

RVB  NATKMS  CtUMOMHVi  Eng- 
land v Wales  (TWfeksohani):  Scotland  v 
France  iMunsyfiafcf). 

ERP.TENNHT6  CHAMMOMSHIPi 
Uitfawd  le—ii  tout  Ow  WMontos 
v Haddington  [113J.  Tmnsn— i Bigger  v 
Borougbmuir  (2-30).  Tn  Tatiwei 
HarkXs  FP  v Dundee  HSFP  (2(9;  Smarts 
Mel  PP  v Orange  mouth  (230).  Wen 


East  Bf*  v Clyde 

Montrose  v Berwick 

Stirling  v Queen  of  South . 
Stranraer  v Fortar 


TWutonjBwi  Blssg ow  Acsds  v Wtgtown- 
aMra  ptOfc  Weet  of  Scodand  v sorting  Co 
trsoL  , 

CLOU  MAII.'IWIi  Camborne  vPMnautti 
(12^1;  Fywe  » Waterloo  fi-CK  Hariequtni  v 
Rugby  (120);  Harrogate  v PonMfract 
(3.10);  Hull  tool  ana  v Rotherham  &ZBT. 
Leads  v Ssmfsl  (2J0);  Ldn  Welsh  v CsrdW 
ni-30);  llswrtetls  Qoetortb  v Malay; 
Haorfyn  Pfc  v CBfton  (12.0);  Sheffield  v 


Albion  v East  Stirling : 

Alloa  v Roes  County — 

Arbroath  v Queen's  Park — __ 
Cowdenbeath  v Caledonian  T. 
Livingston  v Brechin 


Obey  030):  Stoke  v Bradford  A Btogley 
(230);  WskafMd  v On-all  (230);  Winning- 
ton  Pk  v Burton  p30).  Tsraeuwi  Hkjfi 
wycraabs  v Marlow  (20):  UehflaH  t Stoke 
nSf.  Watsafl  v Longtan  (20):  Waterloo  v 
QnsB  (23 <Jt  W Harttepoel  v Newcastle 
OoeforSL 
Tomorrow  . 


muni 


SMC  CUT  CHALLNKON  CUP>  Used 
An  Bredtart  v Bailey:  Cart  We  v Weke- 


0*M  (20 1 CaatWort  v St  Helena  pJOt 
Hon  v Hunslet  (3-1£fc  HuH  KR  v Lelgli 
(21R:  JWghley  v Barrow  (S.1tffc  Oldham  v 
Wstiington:  Rochdale  v Thazto  HHk  Bwtn 
ton  v Leeds;  Whitehaven  v Halifax  (330): 


Third  DMUoci 

Samel  v Scunthorpe 

Bury  v Hereford  - — ■ PR 
Cambridge  Utd  v Gillingham . 

Cardiff  v Doncaster  (1.0) 

Darlington  v L Orient 

Hartlepool  v Rochdale 

Lincoln  v Colchester 

Mansfield  v Northampton 

Plymouth  v Chaster 

Scarborough  V Exeter 

Torquay  v Pul  ham  ... 

Wigan  v Preston  (a-tf 


A Eton  v Harlow  Th. 
emsAT  mu  iwihibi  RwWr 
kdeee  Banwtapte  To  v Psuhon  Rvr»:  Brtd-  ■ 
port  v aackwtoi  Utd:  BrWUnjjton  v Toning- 
ion;  Catoe  Th  v Crsdtkm  Utd;  Prome  Tnv 
BfaMort  Tic  Odd  Down  Ath  v Weatbury 
Utt  Tiverton  Tn  v'Chippenham  Tn. 
me  couemoa  loaoux  (iijj):  fm 
DMdon  Charlton  A»  v Weal  Henr  Wdj 
Gheteea  v Araenab  FuOtani  v Cambridge 


barla  tooth  urnra national: 

BARLA  Young  Urn  v Prance  (120. 
P— bay).  • 


Utd;  GHftirtani  v Tobontiom  hotspur,  Nor- 
wich C * Pnriaiaoefc  0PB  y ipewteh  Tic 
Bouthend  UW  > Watford. 

UEAOUB  OP  WALKSt  Barry  Th  v Aberyat- 
wyO>  (230);  Briton  Ferry  v Bangor  O (230): 
Casfswe  v inter  Ctrttff.  Ceotaae  &ay  v 
Rhyl;  Con  nan's  Ousy  * PorthnwoOft' 
Conwy  v Holywell  (23K  Llanafll  v Alan 
udo  (1Z-SQ):  Ueo**n«««  * Ebbw  VBle: 

. Newtown  v Cutnsrton  Tn. 

HMH  LXAOWa  Peeraler  nNhloir  Ards 
v Ouaadara:  Glannon  v Bangor.  Oen- 
tonn  v Ptrtadown;  Ltaflald  * CinonvMe. 
M DMahM/ BoltynMne  v ffletmay. 
Cerrwk  v Be^eEsre;  Co  (era  too  v Lama; 
N«wry  v Onrweti  Tn. 

IXMUK  OP  BWLAMfc  Praeidos  Galway 


mmam  MOM*  LEAQUES  ftwdwi 

Burton  * Sudbury  T;  dwtowtord  v Dor- 
cDestar:  ClteUenhsm  v ABiorstone; 
Okwceanr  v Crawley  T;  Hmtaaowen  v 
Qravessnd  & N:  Heatings  v Bkeeton  T; 
Uertnyr  v Cambridge  C;  PoeWen  8 
D' rondo  v Woreeaw;  Stotford  v Batdoek 
T)  VS  Rugby  v Salisbury.  MJand-  Bed- 
worth  U v Evweham  t£  BileBn  T v Dudley 
T;  Corby  T v Rotftwefl  T;  Qrarthatti  T v 
Buckingham  T.  Ktoga  Lynn  f Redflteti  lb 
LstoasHr  U « Bridgnorth  T)  Blow  Gra  v. 
Tanraortk;  Nuneawn  Bor  v Htoridey  T,  RC 
Warwick  v Bwy  T;  Stoixortdga  « Pagat  ft; 
Sutton  Cokfllekl  v Sollhufl  Bor.  luuthem* 
Bratonoe  T v Beat  7i  Ctovaoon  T v Erttfi  * 
Belvedere;  Farehant  T v Wasww-Mare: 


leo  Hockey 

BRmSH  UACNb  Franhr  DMeiom 

Basingstoke  v Newcastle  (0.30);  FVe  v 
SheBiek}  (7.1ft:  HumbcraMe  v Corftn 
(SAft;  NotHngham  v Milton  Keynes  (030. 
Tomorrow!  CartHfl  v NewcaeBe 
Durham  v Rfo  (&30);  MUton  KSjrnas  r 
thnnberetda  (030);  Staugh  v Baotngetoiee 
(830).  Pfilaluu  Oww  ChetontorC  v Btack- 
bwn  {aa?;  Dumfries  v Bracknri)  (730); 
Medway  v Manchester  (UK  MurrayOeld  v 
Swindon  (73);  Pairiey  * QuHdtoid  (73); 
BoBwfl  v PeWrtwrauflh  (530);  TeNerd  v 
Bunnghem  (73m.  Tnwintrnew  SOOngharti 
v cbstonsford  (Sift:  Blackburn  v Tetford 
(8.0);  Moncheatar  v Bracknell  (6.0); 
MurrayfWd  v QulWtord  (830);. Paisley  v 
Swindon  (£30):  Peterborough  * Dumfries 
(53ft;  Somwfl  v Madway  (73). 


SAINS  BUNT’S  CLASSIC  COLA 
VOMHM  HATXMIAL  CUPt  Tielto 
•dot  BarUna  & Dagenham  v Hariaadsa 
(T.lft;  Bfamjncham  v ShaMMd  (430). 
—Wft  LSAOUta  Bkmtaghain . v 
Chester  (7301:  Hamel  Hempeteaa  v 
Themes  VMiqr  I7JW  Letoeenr  v Newcse- 
tfe  (730);  Manchastor  v Worthing  (730). 
Taman uwi  Cheater  v LetoaMar.  (S3); 


Doncaster  v Laopante  (83ft;  London 
Hamel  - Hongiatsad  (83);  Mencaetle  v 
Darby  (63K  Shtofisfd  v MoiufaeaMr  (8-tft. 
NATIONAL  UMOft  Newt  Brat  Bte 
Meat  Bury  v Stockton  (73ft;  Coventry  v 
Nottingham  (73ft;  Mid-Sussex  v Wwc 
(73ft;  Plymouth  v CordW  (7 3ft.  Temor- 
tomi  Brbttsr  v Solent  (4.0).  Israel  Uv- 
ktea  Caetord  v Swindon  (83);  Poole  v 
Nomempton  (83);  Souatoank  v Lhmmol 
fftft;  Weewilnetar  r Bloutft  (B3).  Warane- 
ter  v Qreenwida  (Oft.  Tmaomn  Shdf- 
flatd  v Croydon  (43).  Wamsew  Phot  Qtw- 


Utd  v LCD  (7.07.  Sligo  Rvta  7 Athione  Tn 
(730).  Tomorrow;  Cork  C v St  Patricks 
Alb  {24ft;  DundaBc  v Bohemian*  (3.15): 
Bbsimck  Itvra  v Drogheda  UU  £245). 
IMS  TOtlTH  IfmMAnQNAL  (Lta- 
shall  NSCr  England  v Denmark. 


Hahsr  B3v  Weymouto:  ForaotOm  Rws  v 
Newport  (ioeO.  Hsvmm  T v Poofe  T:  Shhng- 
bcuma  v Trowbridge  T;  Tonbridge  A v Ctn- 

oertonl  T.  Yate  T v Ashford  T. 


REPRSXZMTATnra  HATCH:  League  Of 
Wales  v Chumtam  Dragons  CLO). 


ft  BrSain's  Dean  Robertoon  and  Iralanifa 
Paul  McGMejr  ouarame  adding  heu  to 
shore  second  pleea  at  the  hoBWay  sage  of 
Ow  Heteekar  Classic  to  Farm  Ytttrdrf. 
AustraBaV  Wayne  Smith,  who  hod  aharBd 
tfie  ovarrdgM  taad  wift  tfia  New  Zaalondar 
Oreg  Turner,  putad  daw  of  «m  Bald  on  10 
under  after  a eqmposed  OB.  tfoae  shots, 
alwed  o C RofaertBon  and  McOtnlsy. 


shww^^wtehvNoMnghafn  (730);  London 


KATKMUL  nUMmSaeMM  Covao- 
by  v 03). 

raw*  luSfortAL  tnonfTr  SowtiL. 
ftMftee  Bristol  v Wlrrat  (eft;  Cryatiil  pah 
oe*  v MtAoheeter  fcfift.'- 
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RUGBY  UNION:  THE  FIVE  NATIONS  CHAMPIONSHIP 


England  v Wales  at  Twickenham 


Duels  in  line  for  divided  England 


Robert  Armstrong 


THE  painful  rift  be- 
tween Will  Carling 
and  the  England 
manager  Jack 
Rowell  was  exacer- 
bated yesterday  as  reports 
trickled  out  or  the  England 
camp  at  Richmond  suggesting 
that  the  captain  wanted  to 
distance  himself  from  team 
selection  and  the  tactics  for 
today’s  Five  Nations  match 
against  Wales. 

Senior  players  believe  that 
Carling's  revelation  that  he 
no  longer  takes  part  in  selec- 
tion meetings  was  deliber- 
ately calculated  to  switch  full 
responsibility  for  team  mat- 
ters back  on  to  Rowell. 

"Will  does  not  normally 
pass  on  important  nuggets  of 
information  without  thinking 
through  the  effect  of  making 
that  information  public,”  said 
one  England  camp  member. 

“Some  players  believe  Jack 
has  switched  horses  in  mid- 
stream regarding  the  type  of 


game  he  wants  the  team  to 
play.  If  Will  doesn't  have  a big 
say  in  picking  the  team, 
though,  where  does  that  leave 
him  when  it  comes  to  shaping 
the  style  of  play?” 

Rowell  took  no  active  part 
in  the  England  squad's  train- 
ing session  at  Roehampton. 
which  lasted  less  than  an 
hour.  Neither  did  the  coaches 
L^s  C us  worth  and  Mike  Sle- 
men  but  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  draw  bard  fast 
conclusions  from  Rowell's 
lack  of  public  communication 
with  Carling,  tf  only  because 
the  England  captain  often 
takes  charge  of  the  final  Fri- 
day session  along  with  the 
pack  leader  Ben  Clarke. 

This  week  Carling  has  been 
extra-sensitive  to  criticism 
that  England  are  foiling  to 
produce  crowd-pleasing  per- 
formances in  the  new  profes- 
sional era:  on  their  last  ap- 
pearance at  Twickenham, 
against  the  Samoans  in  De- 
cember, England  were  booed 
by  their  own  supporters.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  team 


agree  with  the  former  Eng- 
land flanker  Mickey  Skinner, 
who  remarked  pointedly  that 
Rowell  not  Carling,  should  be 
taking  much  cf  the  blame  for 
England's  shortcomings. 

Last  month's  15-12  defeat 
by  France  in  Paris  prompted 
Rowell  quickly  to  pin  respon- 
sibility on  the  senior  players 
and  decision-makers,  even 
though  the  manager's  game 
plan  largely  represented  a 
return  to  the  bad  old  days  of 
10-man  set-piece  rugby. 

It  is  thought  that  Carl  mg 
wishes  to  deflect  further  ad- 
verse criticism  away  from 
himself  during  the  champion- 
ship because  be  feels  he  exer- 
cises limited  influence  on  the 
overall  strategy.  Speculation 
on  the  limits  of  Carling’s  au- 
thority hardly  fosters  the 
mood  of  optimism  England 
need  for  a clash  with  Wales. 

Significantly  both  Carling 
and  Rowell  gave  a surly  res- 
ponse this  week  to  a positive 
invitation  from  the  new 
Wales  coach  Kevin  Bowring 
to  let  their  hair  down  and 


allow  England  to  engage  in  an 
expansive  15-man  game. 

It  was  profoundly  depress- 
ing to  hear  the  cliche  about 
winning  being  more  impor- 


tant than  playing  with  pa- 
nache from  the  England  camp 
after  all  Rowell's  talk  about 
flexible  football. 

When  Rowell  referred  the 


Twickenham  teams 


ENGLAND 


WALES 


M Catt  (Bath) 
J SMgfathotae  (Bath) 
W Cartag  [Harlequins,  captl 
J Cusco tt  (Bath) 
R Underwood  (Leicester) 
P Grayson  (Northampton) 
N Dawson  (Northampton) 
G Rowntroe  (Leicester) 
H Regan  (Bristol) 
J Leonard  (Harlequins) 
M Johnson  (Leicester) 
■ Bayflrid  (Northampton) 
T Rodber  (Northampton) 
L DaOagBo  (Wasps) 
B Clarke  (Bath) 


15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

IO 

9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


J Thomas  (Llanelli) 

1 Evans  (Llanelli) 

L Davies  (Neath) 

N Davies  (Llanelli) 

W Proctor  (Llanelli) 

A Thomas  (Bristol) 

R Hovrioy  (Bridgend) 

A Lewis  | Cardiff] 

J Humphreys  (Cardiff,  cap!) 
J Davies  (Neath) 

G UeweByn  (Neath) 

D Jones  (Cardiff) 

E Lewis  (Cardiff) 

G Jones  ILIanelli) 

H Taylor  (Cardiff) 


J GaJLvd  iBath).  P Do  Glanviilf  iE-ami  h Bucfcon  .Brttl.Ji.  u 
Ubogu  (SihM.  G Daws  iBaiW.  D Rtcrtartn  (Loicestsn 

Wslsn  G Thomas  iBrldgendl.  N JmUns  {PDMypndd!  A Moors  iCordrfn.  S Williams 
I Meath).  L MuMoe  ICarM).  G Jenkins  i Swansea] 

K McCartney  rScocan® 


other  <foy  to  “a  refreshing 
looking  Welsh  team”  one  had 
the  uneasy  suspicion  that  the 
England  manager  was  al- 
ready planning  to  stifle  Welsh 
enterprise  with  the  short- 

range  firepower  of  his  for- 
wards instead  of  seekipg  to 
scatter  Wales  with  pace  and 
imagination.  But  it  would  be 
a major  disappointment  were 
his  loose  forwards  to  resort  to 
the  embarrassing  back-row 
moves  that  played  so  wit- 
lessly  into  French  hands. 

Haring  forfeited  the  chance 
of  a Grand  Slam.  Carling's 
collection  of  talented  individ- 
uals — they  are  not  yet  a team 
— have  little  to  lose  by  throw- 
ing off  the  shackles  and  get- 
ting the  ball  into  the  cultured 
hands  of  their  midfield  trio  ns 
quickly  as  possible.  Besides. 
Dallaglio,  Clarke  and  the 
recalled  Rodber  have  far  too 
much  all-round  footballing 
ability  to  dissipate  their 
efforts  on  n dull  grind  up  and 
down  the  touch  lines. 

To  their  credit  Wales  have 
taken  a bold  risk  by  picking 


j the  new  half-back  partnership 
' of  Arwc-I  Thomas  and  Robert 
Hawley  for  their  visit  to  For- 
tress Twickenham,  where  the 
75.IWJU  capacity  almost  makes 
the  Arms  Park  seem  homely. 

Clearly  Bowring  15  deter 
mined  to  break  with  the  dis- 
credited conservatism  of  Brit- 
ish rugby  and  develop  a 
national  playing  style  that 
has  a lighting  chance  erf  suc- 
cess in  the  next  World  Cup. 

If  Thomas  and  Howley,  a 
scrum-half  in  the  Terry 
Holmes  mould,  can  galvanise 
the  Welsh  threequam-rs.  Eng- 
land's impatient  supporters 
might  see  a fascinating  series 
of  individual  duel*  such  as 
Evans  v Underwood.  Proctor 
v Sleightholme,  and  .Iiistm 
Thomas  v Catt  at  full-back 
No  doubt  England  will 
focus  strongly  on  winning 
good  set -piece  bail,  something 
they  foiled  to  do  in  Paris 
where  Martin  Bayfield  -;ul- 
fered  the  indignity  of  calcu- 
lated illegalities  by  the 
French  without  winning  any 
compensatory  penalties. 


Rowell . . . self-exonerated 


The  Welsh  locks,  Jones  and 
Llewellyn,  should  be  able  to 
win  their  own  lino-out  ball 
and  perhaps  even  pinch  one 
or  two  of  England's  deliver- 
ies. should  Regan  fail  to  im- 
prove on  his  throw- In. 

Tlie  maxim  that  tight  for 
wards  win  matches  may  still 
he  valid,  yet  both  siibs  know 
from  hitter  experience  that  it 
depends  on  loose- limbi'll 
backs  to  win  friends.  England 
need  to  learn  what  the  Welsh 
have  known  for  some  time  — 
that  modem  rugby  is  a mar- 
ketable product  that  can  eas- 
ily perish  at  the  box  office. 
Win  nr  lose.  It  is  time  to  bring 
a touch  of  magic  back  tu  the 
grand  old  game. 


Bowring’s  vision  takes 
Wales  back  to  the  future 


1 


As  the  Welsh  prepare  for  Twickenham, 
Frank  Keating  meets  the  new  boss 
and  finds  him  emulating  an  old  boss 


The  wastepaper  bin 
of  any  middle-aged 
sporting  back  in  recent 
years  has  been  full  of 
senmehed-up  reams  devoted 
to  a succession  of  brightly  lu- 
minous comings  and  direly 
grim  goings  of  Wales’s 
national  coaches. 

In  the  past  12  months  alone 
there  have  been  three.  First 
Alan  Davies  and  his  bow-tie 
and  clipboard  were  dumped 
and  forgotten  like  a pre-Gor- 
bachev politburo  aspirant; 
then  the  Australian  Alex 
Evans  stomped  back  home 
cursing  most  of  his  under- 
achieving World  Cup  team: 
“The  rugby  players  of.  the 
northern  hemisphere  want  to 
be  number  one  but  they  also 
want  to  be  pisspots  and  social- 
ites and  every  other  bloody 
thing.” 

Now  Kevin  Bowring  with 
his  ash-blond  hair  and  clear- 
eyed  bright  morning  face 
steps  up  and  once  again  there 
is  an  almost  tangible  opti- 
mism in  the  air.  But  this  time 
it  is  not  only  for  a decent 
enough  show  at  Twickenham 
today  but  for  a planned  and 
considered  future. 

Bowring  has  a contract  to 
take  Wales  into  the  new  cen- 
tury. Might  he  be  the  real 
thing  and  the  right  stuff?  He 
is  41  and  from  Wales's  1880s 
cradle  of  the  game  at  Neath. 
He  trod  the  once  traditional 
route  from  those  western  hill- 
sides to  train  as  a teacher  in 


London  (the  old  Borough 
Road  College),  where  he  took 
in  over  350  games  for  London 
Welsh  — perennially,  it 
seemed,  as  captain  — and  one 
wise  judge  seriously  called 
him  “the  world’s  best  un- 
capped flanker". 

More  lately,  as  the  popular 
and  progressive  director  of 
PE  at  Bristol's  select  Clifton 
College,  he  had  successful 
charge  of  Wales's  Under-20, 
Under-21  and  A-team  cadres. 
For  the  first  XV  Bowring 
today  bloods  nine  players 


triumph.  They  showed  the 
fuzzy  monochrome  film  of 
that  Test  series,  most  of  it 
shot,  it  seemed,  through  New 
Zealand's  steaming  wintry 
mists. 

"But  at  every  match.”  says 
Bowring,  “you  could  see  Car- 
wyn  shining  through.  I just 
marvelled  . . . Early  ball, 
speed  of  pass,  support  on  each 
and  every  side,  decisive  and 
thrillingly  incisive  tackling 


every  player’s  move  illustrat- 
ing a know-how  and  together- 
ness, quick  ball  and  fingertip 
passing,  instinctive  aware- 
ness of  the  point  of  the  opposi- 
tion’s vulnerability ...  I know 
that  old  film's  in  grainy 
black-and-white  but  Fm  going 
to  run  it  past  my  new  team 
soon,  that's  for  sure. 


‘Well,  Dai  Morris  was  there, 
wasn ’the?  The  hero ’ 


who  have  seen  Twickenham 
only  on  television. 

He  has  managed  what  the 


late  Carwyn  James  pined  for,  J because  the  players  are  for 


yet  never  achieved:  total  con- 
trol of  selection  and  strategy. 
The  self-important  suits  of  foe 
Welsh  Rugby  Union  have 
seen  the  light  Bowring  will 
not  have  to  be,  as  someone 
colourfully  put  it  in  the  week, 
“looking  over  his  shoulder  for 
daggers  and  down  at  his  feet 
for  vipers”. 

Last  week  in  Cardiff  Bow- 
ring attended  foe  dinner  to 
celebrate  foe  quarter-century 
anniversary  erf  foe  start  of 
"foe  decade  of  the  dragon” 
and  of  Carwyn’s  1971  Lions’ 


The  Welsh 
defence  in 
the  white 
heat  of 
Twickenham. 


Leeky. 


(England  to  win  by  11-15pts:  9/2.) 


ll  ENGLAND  v WALES  ] 

TUWWMW 

1/5  ENGLAND  11 
FtatUyscarer 

8/1  Underwood 
14/1  Carling 

14/1  Catt 

14/1  Evans 

14/1  Guscon 

14/1  Proctor 

1M  j.  Thomas 

28/1  L Davies 

20/1  N.  Davies 

HtfcBtfXBBlW-UwsuHBC. 

1/3  WALES  18/1  THE  DRAW 

Watang  Prints  ItegN 

5/1  England  w'n  by  1-5  pimts 

4/1  Engtirtd  win  by  6-10  points 
3/2  Bn^andwhrlvIl-ISpoInts 
6/1  England  win  by  16-20  points 
g/1  England  wfn  by  21  -25  points 
18/1  England  wrta  by  26-30  points 
5/t  Wales  win  by  1-5  prints 

12/1  Wales  win  by  6-10  prints 

18/1  Wales  wm  By  1 1*15  prints 
38/1  Write  win  by  16-20  points 

f SCOTLAND  v FRANCE  j 

15/8  SCOTLAND 

FtotUfscanr 

80  triamack 

Ifl/f  St-Andre 

14/1  Joiner 

1WI  Dods 

16/1  Ucroh 
. 2V1  Hastings 
. omervysca 

Ptnjuvtnpd 

Fwftflmyuatpfcn 

bb  s j«  p#.  uw  * aie  ftriwc 

2/5  FRANCE  16/1  THE  DRAW 
Wtatag  Prints  Margie 

4/1  ScottJndidi  By  1-5  Prints 

g/1  Scotland  fflR  by  6-10  jkMS 

16/1  Scotland  rin  by  11-15  pows 

1/1  Frairawn  by  1-6  prints 

7/2  France  win  by  6-10  Prims 

a/2  France  win  by  11-15  prims 
rsraand  majB**  0"  rwpi*sL 
o not  court  far  finlblfW* 

“Okay,  I admit,  - defences 
are  now  more  manned  and  or- 
ganised. foe  pitch  is  smaller 


bigger  and  fitter,  but  that  film 
shows  us  that  we  are  not 
striving  to  attain  some  un- 
known vague  and  lovely 
fliture  apparition  of  rugby 
football  but  one  which  has  al- 
ready been  achieved.” 

That  is  all  very  well  but  for 
how  long  did  he  hesitate  be- 
fore throwing  so  many  callow 
colts  to  foe  English  today,  as 
well  as  their  baying  throng. 
“We  will  live  with  that  A hoe- 
tile  crowd,  I agree,  can  make 
a player  shrink;  but  just  as 
often  it  makes  him  grow,  be 
stronger,  more  aware,  more 
daring.  We  have  a bunch  able 
to  deal  with  the  psychology  of 
all  that  We  have  a Welshness 
about  us,  a bonded  pride. 
We're  femily.” 

Bowling’s  first  live  mem- 
ory of  Wales  v England  prob- 
ably sealed  his  decision  to  in- 
vest in  youth.  It  was  Keith 
Jarrett's  match  against  Eng- 
land in  1967.  Bowring  was  12, 
Jarrett  only  seven  years 
older.  Dad  and  uncles  and 
cousins  from  Neath  took  foe 
boy  to  foe  Arms  Park: 

Jarrett  ran  England  ragged, 
as  if  on  a playground  dare, 
and,  when  he  counter-at- 
tacked with  a 50-yard  try. 
Bowring  remembers  “being 
carried  into  the  air  by  foe 
sudden  swing  of  the  crowd  as 
it  craned  forward  as  one  to 
see  Jarrett  go  on  down  the 
touchline  to  score. 

“And  then  as  the  whole 


north  enclosure  pulled  back 
In  triumph  I can  still  remem- 
ber the  merciful  feeling  of  my 
feet  touching  the  ground 
again,  although  my  spirit  was 
still  walking  on  air  for  hours 
afterwards." 

Just  as  It  was  last  week  at 
that  25th  anniversary  dinner. 
“Well,  Dai  Morris  was  there, 
wasn't  he?  The  hero.  As  a kid 
I followed  him  everywhere. 
As  a tyro  flanker,  I’d  watch 
his  every  run.  never  watch 
foe  rest  of  foe  play,  only  Dai 
. . . uncompromising  stealth 
and  quietude,  steel,  perpetual 
motion,  unfashionable  and 
unfoncy  but  always  strong 
and  controlled  and  alongside 
foe  man  with  foe  balL  That’s 
why  they  called  him  Ihe 
Shadow.” 

Bowring  once  played  a 
friendly  at  The  Gnoll  in  the 
same  black  row  as  foe  by  then 
venerable  Morris.  Even  so. 
foe  new  Wales  coach  admits, 
he  did  not  dare  a nod  even  in 
foe  direction  of  Morris  at  foe 
dinner.  "I’m  still  in  my 
schoolboy’s  awe.”  he  says. 
“But  1 was  put  on  the  table 
with  Max  Boyce,  so  there.” 

Ihe  troubadour  used  to 
work,  long  ago,  with  Bow- 
ring’s  father  at  Neath's  Metal 
Box  company.  “Remember 
his  song,  Duw  It’s  Hard,  about 
pit  closures  which  included 
foe  lines  'She’s  got  a job  for 
me/  Though  it’s  only  count- 
ing buttons  in  the  local  fac- 
tory’? Well,  that  was  my  Dad. 

“He  was  a maintenance  car- 
penter at  the  factory  for  over 
40  years  and.  because  he 
knew  everybody,  be  was  in 
charge  of  retirement  gifts. 
He’d  be  in  the  ‘Cod  V Cab- 
bage’ rNeafo’s  Fishing  and  Al- 
lotment Society]  and  Dad 
would  say  to  Max:  'Give  us  a 
ditty,  an  in-joke  verse,  for  so- 
and-so  Dai  Bloggs  who’s  retir- 
ing.' And  Max  would.  Tried 
out  lots  of  stuff  on  my  Dad" 

Keith  Jarrett,  Dai  Morris 
and  Max  Boyce  as  heroes? 
One  cannot  be  more  of  a four- 
square copper-bottomed 
Welshman  than  that  He  is 
even  one  who  has  lifted  a sil- 
ver cup  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Box  at  Twickenham  — as  cap- 
tain of  London  Welsh  after 
the  Middlesex  Sevens  final  in 
1984. 

“The  crowd  booed,  tongue 
in  cheek,  of  course.  No  wor- 
ries. Coming  from  them  it 
made  me  feel  even  more 
Welsh  and  nine  feet  taller.” 

To  all  intents,  foe  engaging 
Bowring  begins  his  new  life 
back  at  foe  same  place  this 
afternoon.  We  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see. 
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Still  down . . . Wales  train  under  Bowring,  right,  and  Terry  C-obner.  the  WRU’s  director  of  rugby 


JEFF  MORGAN 


Northampton  join  chase  to  tempt  Johnson  away  from  Leicester 


Leicester  are  battling 
to 


bold  on  to  their  Eng- 
land lock  Martin  Johnson, 
the  target  of  three  Courage 
League  clubs.  Newcastle 
and  Harlequins  have  al- 
ready declared  their  inter- 
est and  now  Northampton 
have  Joined  the  scrum. 

The  unbeaten  second  div- 
ision leaders  are  reportedly 
prepared  to  offer  the  25- 
y ear-old  Johnson  a long- 


term contract  worth  more 
than  £350,000  to  team  up 
with  his  England  colleague 
Martin  Bayfield. 

Leicester’s  director  of 
rugby  Tony  Russ  said  yes- 
terday: “We  are  still  hav- 
ing talks  with  Martin  about 
a contract  here.” 

Johnson’s  former  Leices- 
ter and  England  colleague 
Tony  Underwood  makes  his 
first  appearance  for  New- 


castle Gos forth  tomorrow 
in  the  derby  against  West 
Hartlepool.  It  will  be  the 
wing’s  first  competitive 
game  since  the  World  Cup 
and  a knee  operation. 

Scotland  A scored  a well- 
earned  38-32  victory  over 
their  French  counterparts 
at  Myreside  yesterday. 
Their  captain  Damien  Cro- 
nin scored  two  of  Scot- 
land's four  tries. 
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Ladbrokes 


The  winger  Derek  Stark 
and  No.  8 Brian  Renwick 
scored  the  others  and  the 
outside-half  Scott  Welsh 
contributed  18  points  be- 
fore being  injured  late  In  a 
game  that  yielded  nine 
tries.  Four  or  them  came  in 
the  final  12  minutes  as 
France  found  space  In  a 
tiring  Scottish  defence  and 
almost  snatched  an  improb- 
able victory. 


Scotland  v France  at  Muirayfieid 


French  pack  the  strength  to  defy  the  omens 


Ian  MaGn 


WO  words  not  to  men- 
tion together  to  the  Scot- 
land management  this 

week  have  been  Grand  and 
Slam.  Six  years  have  passed 
since  foe  Scots  achieved  such  a 
conjunction  but  their  Five 
Nations  omens  are  good. 

Scotland  began  their  1990 
championship  season  with  a 
narrow  win  in  Dublin  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  victories  over 
France,  Wales  and,  most 
memorably,  England  to  take 
the  Grand  Slam.  This  season 
finds  them  playing  foe  same 
sequence  of  matches  and  be- 
ginning with  another  hard 
win  over  Ireland,  by  16-10  In 
alansdnwne  Road  gale. 

It  all  augurs  well  but  Scot- 
land's manager  Jim  Telfer 
tears  the  weight  of  expecta- 
tion on  a team  that  only  a 
fortnight  ago  were  favourites 
On*  the  wooden  spoon  after  in- 
different displays  against 
Western  Samoa  and  Italy. 


“We  have  an  away  win 
under  our  belts  and  that  will 
help  us  psychologically,”  said 
Telfer.  “But  it  also  means 
there  will  be  expectation  from 
foe  Scottish  public  for  us  to 
beat  France.  That  will  put  all 
foe  pressure  on  us.” 

Scotland  like  to  go  through 
foe  Five  Nations  by  stealth 
but  France,  their  opponents 
today,  are  the  favourites  to 
win  their  first  Grand  Siam  for 
nine  years.  On  paper  they  are 
foe  best  side  in  Europe  and. 
for  all  their  powers  to  disrupt 
the  game-plans  cf  their  oppo- 
nents, Scotland  seem  destined 
to  be  beaten  today  by  the  side 
whose  late  victory  con- 
demned the  Scots  to  a quar- 
ter-final against  the  All 
Blacks  in  last  summer's 
World  Cup. 

France  showed  little  of 
their  traditional  elan  in  the 
15-12  defeat  of  England  in 
Paris  but  their  coach  Jean- 
Claude  Skrela  has  promised 
more  adventure  at  Murray- 
field.  France’s  scrummaging 


power  and  superior  line-out 
play  should  give  their  danger- 
ous three-quarters  plenty  of 
possession. 

On  the  evidence  of  their 
creaky  display  against  Ire- 
land, Scotland's  wee  men  in 
the  front  row  may  struggle 
against  foe  French  scrum 
and,  to  tackle  this  problem, 
the  Scots  took  to  “the  sledge” 
while  training  in  the  snow 
last  Sunday. 

The  sledge,  a scrum  ma- 
chine loaded  with  two  tons  erf 
weights,  gave  the  Scottish  for- 
wards some  idea  of  how  in- 
tractable the  French  pack  will 
be  today  and  Scotland  again 
concentrated  on  the  scrum  in 
Wednesday's  session. 

“We  did  a lot  erf  live  scrum- 
maging before  the  Ireland 
game  and  that  certainly 
helped  us.”  said  Telfer. 
“Merle,  at  19  stones,  will  cer- 
tainly anchor  the  French 
scrum  and  they  also  have  a 
loose-head  prop  who  is  a very 
good  scrum  mager.  Against 
England  their  scrummaging ' 


got  stronger  as  the  game  wore 
on.  1 expect  them  to  be  partic- 
ularly good  on  their  own 
ball.” 


Scotland  have  retained  the 
side  which  won  in  Dublin 
with  Bryan  Redpath  and  Gre- 
gor Townsend  continuing  the 


Murrayfield  teams 


SCOTLAND 


FRANCE 


R Shepherd  (Melrosei 
C Joiner  (Melrose; 
S Hastings  (Watsonians) 
■ Jardbae  (Stirling  County] 
N Dods  (Northampton) 
G Townsend  (Northampton) 
B Redpath  (Melrose) 
D Nltton  (Bath) 
K McKenzie  (Stirling  County) 
P Wright  (Boroughmuirl 
5 Campbell  (Dundee  HSFP) 
D Weir  (Newcastle  GoEiorth) 
R Wahi aright  (W  Hartlepool,  capi) 
I Smith  (Gloucester) 
E Peters  (Bath) 


15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
e 

7 
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J L Sadoumy  (Colomiers) 

E Ntamaek  (Toulouse) 

A Penaud  (Drive) 

T Castaignede  (Toulouse) 

P samt-Andrt  (Montferrand) 
T Lacroix  (Dax) 

P Carbonneau  (Toulouse) 

M Pent  (Toulon) 

J M Gonzalez  (Bayonne) 

C Cafifano  (Toulouse) 
o Merle  (Montferrand) 

O Rouraat  (Dax) 

A Benaxd  lAgenl 
L Cabatmes  (Racing) 

F Pdous  |Dax) 


REPLACEMENTS  VpbB»ii±  K Logan  (Stirling  Cotnly).  C Ctulmors  iMarmcl.  G 
Armstrong  flfeweastl*  Gostortfi).  S Murray  {Edinburgh  AcacKnuealst.  P Burnell  (London 
Seowahl.  J Hay  (Hawk*). 

Rancv:  P Bernal-SaJk*  (Begles-Eordaa*i«>  S Giao  i&ourgoin),  G Accoer-Nnry  (Bfalns 
Bordeaux  fi  Caslel  (TouleuM.  M de  Rougwranl  i Toulon).  L B«nezech  (Racing). 

C TTomrui  iWalrei 


half-back  partnership  that 
was  so  productive  against  the 
Irish. 

France's  fly  half  Thierry 
Lacroix  needs  only  four 
points  to  beat  Didier  Camber- 
abero's  all-time  French 
points- scoring  record  of  354. 
and  he  may  well  get  the 
chance  to  kick  those  two  con- 
versions he  needs  today. 

The  only  change  in  foe 
French  line-up  is  enforced. 
Alain  Penaud  recalled  at  cen- 
tre in  place  of  Richard 
Dourthe  who  has  been 
banned  for  two  internationals 
for  his  tendance  routine  on 
Ben  Clarke's  cranium  a fort- 
night ago. 

The  bad  news  for  France’s 
travelling  supporters  is  that 
the  cockerel  they  tradition- 
ally let  loose  on  foe  pitch  will 
not  be  given  the  free-range 
treatment  today:  Lothian 
Council  have  banned  foe  im- 
port of  birds  into  Murray. 
field.  France,  nevertheless, 
look  likely  to  be  the  side 
crowing  tonight. 
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South  Africa  chases  another  crown,  page  9 
A new  Wales  with  a new  boss,  page  11 


Sally  Gunnell  back  in  golden  mood,  page  10 
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THE  BUILD-UP  TO  TWICKENHAM  TAKES  ITS  TOLL 


Keegan  and 
a Battv  bit 


David  Lacey 


Lights,  camera,  action  . . . Rowell  looks  outwardly  calm  while  doing  his  best to  ignore  media  presanre  during  TRngland  training  in  Wm>h«mptnn  yesterday  PHOTOGRAPH:  FRANK  BARON 


England  at  daggers  drawn 


Richard  Williams  on  the  fall-out  from  a fraught  week  which  has 
left  Jack  Rowell  and  Will  Carling  at  odds  with  each  other 


■ ^EVIN  KEEGAN  pre- 
I JF  sumably  knows  what 
he  is  doing.  He  has  not 
I Xdone  badly  so  far.  Ad- 
mittedly the  player  he  wants 
has  a recent  history  of  inju- 
ries, but  he  can  stUL  be  a for- 
midable opponent  And  while 
some  may  occasionally  feel  he 
should  be  locked  up,  he  has 
done  nothing  that  would  war- 
rant a call  from  the  Tyneside 
constabulary  yet 

Nevertheless,  the  question 
still  needs  to  be  put:  why  on 
earth  should  Newcastle 
United  want  to  sign  David 
Batty,  surely  the  negation  of 
all  Keegan  has  achieved  at  St 
James'  Park  so  far? 

However,  this  is  no  time  no 
attack  Batty,  one  Guardian 
reader  (Graeme  Le  Saux)  hav- 
ing already  done  as  much  this 
season.  Maybe  Keegan  was 
thinking  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  better  the  devil  you 
know.  Certainly  any  manager 
willing  to  pay  £6.7  million 
plus  £26,000  a week  for  a gun- 
toting  Colombian  with  a five- 
year-old  knee  injury  must  be- 
lieve he  has  God  on  his  side. 

Faustina  Asprilia  would  ap- 
pear to  b e well-equipped  for  a 
Saturday  night  crut  in  Bigg 


foreign  imports  are  meaning- 
less. One  season  of  Klinsmann 
at  Tottenham  was  worth  five 
of  almost  anybody  else,  and 
no-one  would  have  wanted  to 
miss  Oo-Ah.  Nobody  would 
wish  to  deprive  Chelsea  sup- 
porters of  the  pleasures  of 
watching  Gullit  and  Petrescu. 
and  the  prospect  of  Vialli 

being  added  to  Glenn  Hoddle’s 
attack  is  an  intriguing  one. 

Overseas  players,  more- 
over, have  brought  a degree  of 
sophistication  to  the  domestic 
game  which  can  only  enhance 
the  performances  of  the  home- 
I grown  products.  Philippe 
Albert  of  Newcastle  and 
Derby’s. Igor  Stimac,  for  exam- 
ple, are  playing  in  a land 
which  has  remained  largely 
ignorant  of  the  sweeper's  art 

Yet  at  a time  when  the  Foot- 
ball Association  wants  to  nur- 
ture the  country’s  talents,  the 
rush  to  buy  foreign  must  be 
counter-productive  in  the 
long  run.  Success  has  to  be 
instant  Nobody  can  afford  to 
wait  for  the  seeds  to  grow,  so 
West  Ham  United,  whose  East 
End  academy  produced  25  per 
cent  of  England's  1966  World 
Cup  team,  have  now  added 
Dani,  a young  Portuguese,  to  a 
squad  that  already  includes  a 
Czech,  a Croatian,  a Roma- 
nian, andaDane. 

"If  I could  build  a team  of 
lads  from  Essex  and  the  East 
End  I would."  said  Harry 
Redknapp,  the  West  Ham  man- 
ager. “But  I need  to 
strengthen  the  squad  now." 
He  also  has  to  pay  reasonable 
prices. 


M 


ANY  of  the  figures 
quoted  for  domestic 
products  are  be- 
yond reason,  and 


Did  he  agree  that  same  of  ( nevertheless  suggested,  be-  [ know  you  can  rely  on  through  I Market  He  might  or  might  not  the  wage  demands  of  some 


his  foam-mates  were  at  risk?  neafh  the  usual  macho  under-  thick  and  thin”. 


be  the  answer  to  Newcastle's 


“I  don't  know  because  Tm  not  I statement,  something  other!  The  “potting  it  right"  bad.  [ final  push  for  the  title.  The 


held  on  to  his  tern- 
per.  When  he 
smiled,  which  was 
seldom,  it  looked  like  a gri- 
mace. It  had  been  a week  in 
which  the  pressure  intensi- 
fied on  the  England  rugby 
squad,  and  yesterday  their 
manager  showed  no  sign  of 
enjoying  the  experience. 

On  Wednesday  an  angry 
Jack  Rowell  had  ordered  the 
cameras  of  BBC  Wales  to  be 
removed  from  the  touchline 
during  an  open  training  ses- 
sion. "That's  the  difference 
between  lasing  games  and 


E PROWLED,  he  ers  of  England’s  final  practice  aides,  Carling  had  never  been  the  state  of  play  is  there.  But 

fidgeted,  he  barely  session  at  the  Bank  of  Eng-  a selector,  even  in  the  Geoff  if  we  don’t  win  on  Saturday- 

held  on  to  his  tern-  land  ground  in  Roehampton.  Cooke  era.  Rowell  explained  there  is  I 
per.  When  he  Rowell  had  failed  In  his  that  under  his  own  system  pressure.' 

smiled,  which  was  swift  attempt  to  limit  the  the  captain  is  consulted  both  A mini 


really-  involved  in  selection,  than  a total  commitment  to  “better  begin  not  wife  a lauiv:  issu£  is  whether  a projected 
so  I don't  really  know  what  the  idea  of  the  squad's  belief  nalist  hut  with  Jack  RoweQ,  1 signing  of  this  sort  marks  the 
the  state  of  play  is  there.  But  in  Rowell.  whose  job  is  now  to  restore  point  at  which  football  man- 


aides,  Carling  had  never  been  the  state  of  play  is  there.  But  in  Rowell.  whose  job  is  now  to  restore  point  at  which  football  man 

a selector,  even  in  the  Geoff  if  we  don’t  win  on  Saturday  The  success  and  popularity  the  esprit  de  corps,  starting  agemeni  becomes  merely  a 

Cooke  era.  Rowell  explained  there  is  bound  to  be  a lot  of  of  Carling's  team  gave  with  his  captain.  A win  over  series  of  expensive  foreign 

feat  under  his  own  system  pressure.”  English  rugby  the  impetus  to  Wales  would  help  but  it  may  shopping  expeditions, 

the  captain  is  consulted  both  A minute  or  two  later  the  enter  fee  age  of  professional-  be  feat  Rowell’s  criticisms  At  least  Batty  is  English. 


At  least  Batty  is  English. 


damage  caused  by  Will  Car-  before  and  alter  the  selection  subject  was  raised  by  another  ism.  Inheriting  a well-grooved  have  reminded  Carling  of  the  Amid  the  post-Bosman  confu- 


ling’s  revelation  that  he  was  is  made.  But  no  amount  of  reporter  who  observed  that  it  side  from  Cooke,  Rowell  first  autumn  of  1994,  when  the  new  j sian  the  fact  that  ending  cxf 


no  longer  consulted  on  team  spin-doctoring  could  contra- 


selection.  Nor  had  an  official 
statement,  issued  by  the 


diet  the  memories  (and  fee 
tape  recorders)  of  those  who 


had  been  generally  assumed,  presided  over  a record  series  manager,  after  bringing  the 
since  Carling’s  early  days  as  of  10  victories  before  a trau-  side  back  from  a South  Afri- 


limitations  on  foreigners  ap- 
plied only  to  EU  nationals  ap- 


captain,  that  he  had  been  a matic  defeat  in  the  World  Cup  can  tour,  pointedly  delayed  pears  to  have  been  forgotten. 


semi-final  last  summer  inau- 1 fee  reconfirmation  of  the  in- 1 Nearly  10  per  cent  of  those 


gurated  fee  current  and  less  I cumbent  captain  in  the  run- 1 playing  in  the  Premier  and 


EndsJeigh  leagues  are  foreign 


Rugby  Football  Union's  press 


winning  games.”  he  barked  at  officer;,  succeeded  in  provid-  tion  on  Thursday  to  questions  changed  under  Rowell? 


hi>  media  watchdog. 

By  yesterday  morning  the 
mood  had  darkened  further. 
As  his  forwards  worked  on 
the  skills  of  line-out  and 
scrummage  which  had  de- 
salted them  in  Paris  a fort- 
night ago.  the  apparent  rift 


/.  j_ . ,4.  -J-.  — enviable  sequence  of  four  de-  up  to  the  World,  Cup.  Endsleigh  leagues  are  foreig] 

1 m tlOt  really  involved  in  selection  DUt  it  we  don  t feats  in  five  matches.  In  some  That  was  the  first  crack  in  and  the  figure  is  rising.  Gor- 

■ _ _ O0+1  j.  i_  * i_  _ . ir.  j l _ j minds,  impatient  with  fee  fecade  of  their  relation-  don  Taylor,  the  chief  execu- 

Win  On  Saturday  tnere  IS  DOUnd  to  oe  pressure  Rowell’s  effara  to  rebuild  fee  ship.  Today,  as  England  em-  tive  of  the  Professional  Foot- 

team,  a further  reverse  today  bark  at  Twickenham  on  their  bailers’  Association,  wants 
against  an  untried  Wales  side  quest  for  the  Triple  Crown,  it  the  tide  stemmed  butshares 
had  witnessed  Carling's  reao-  selector.  Had  the  position  would  call  the  entire  regime  may  be  beyond  repair.  Canute's  realisation  that  this 

tion  on  Thursday  to  questions  changed  under  Rowell?  Into  question.  is  easier  said  than  done. 

about  England's  selection  pol-  Tm  not  saying  anything  of-  Rowell's  long-standing  Match  pravlmn,  paga  11  Blanket  condemnations  of 


ing  a convincing  rebuttal  of  about  England's  selection  pol-  Tm  not  saying  anything  of- 


Carling’s  words.  As  Rowell  icy.  beginning  with  one  about  flclally.  All  Tm  saying  is  that  promise  to  persuade  England 


Match  prwrlOTH,  paga  11 


Canute's  realisation  that  this 
is  easier  said  than  done. 
Blanket  condemnations  of 


| very  ordinary  footballers  are 
; something  again.  So  the  at- 
traction of  better^quipped  im- 
ports is  understandable.  But 
ultimately  they  will  do  no 
more  for  English  football  than 
they  did  for  the  British  motor 
industry. 

Forty-five  years  ago 
Sweden's  centre-forward. 
Hans  Jeppson,  spent  three 
months  in  London  on  a busi- 
ness course  and  during  his 
short  stay  helped  Charlton 
avoid  relegation.  Fresh 
restrictions  on  overseas  play- 
ers followed  but  now.  with  a 
growing  tendency  to  sign  for- 
eigners on  short-term  con- 
tracts. the  game  has  come  full 
circle. 

For  Hackney  Marshes, 
then,  read  Pripet  Marshes. 

Not  many  Rodney  Marshes  to 
be  found  there,  either. 


Left  the  field  with  the  players  whether  he  was  aware  that, 
to  return  to  their  hotel  yester-  as  Rowell  had  said  the  previ- 


day  he  was  reduced  to  button- 
holing the  agency  reporter 
who  had  elicited  the  original 
quote  from  Carling, 


ous  day.  certain  players  were  has  a different  style.’ 


I don't  sit  in  on  selections.  I towards  a more  enlightened 
used  to,  with  Geoff,  but  Jack  style  looked  forlorn  In  the  de- 


between  Rowell  and  his  own  brusquely  ordering  him  to 
captain  provided  the  topic  of  "put  it  right". 


feat  by  France  two  weeks  ago. 
Fingland  fell  back  on  the  per- 
centage gams,  wife  Rowell 
blaming  poor  on-field  deci- 


conversation  among  observ-  | According  to  Rowell’s 


Bosman  effect  knocks  on 

PHILIPPE  SELLA  wtu  i fore  being  allowed  to  turn  | aide  said-  “It  would  also  ii 
be  able  to  play  for  Sar-  out  for  their  new  clubs.  The  elude  rugby.” 
ace  ns  the  moment  he  I EU  bees  to  differ.  ! The  Rnehv  Pnnthnl 

signs  for  the  club,  whatever 


in  danger  of  being  dropped.  Carling  is  a confident  char-  England  fell  back  on  the  per- 
”No,  I wasn’t  aware  of  it"  acter,  at  ease  with  press  con-  cantage  game,  wife  Rowell 
Carling  said.  "He  hasn't  ference  banter,  ready  to  blaming  poor  onfield  dad- 
asked  me  to  speak  to  players  squash  an  impertinent  ques-  sions  by  the  senior  players, 
and  he  hasn’t  spoken  to  me  in  tioner  with  a sardonically  among  whom  he  identified 
those  terms.”  raised  eyebrow.  But  at  this  fee  captain. 

moment  his  demeanour  was  Carling’s  reaction,  to  these 
very  different1  quiet  thought-  suggestions  was  at  first  eva- 
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tioner  wife  a sardonically  among  whom  he  identified 
raised  eyebrow.  But  at  this  fee  captain. 


Carling's  reaction  to  these 
suggestions  was  at  first  eva-  , 


fill,  puzzled,  regretfuL  And  sive.  "I  didn’t  bear  him  say  it 
those  replaying  their  tapes  of  so  Pm  not  going  to  comment 
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new  ears  to  his  earlier  answer  wrong  decisions  made.  But 
when  somebody  mentioned  there  wore  for  more  right 
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says.  The  European  Union  draig  Flynn  said  yesterday 


The  Rugby  Football 
Union  had  planned  to  bring 


ones.  People  will  always 
mairg  mistakes  and  pm  not 


yesterday  ruled  that  resi- 
dency qualifications  are  il- 
Icgal  and  constitute  a 
restraint  of  trade. 


The  IB  ruled  at  their  recent  Jean-Marc  Bosman 
annual  meeting  this  week  case. 


that  players  wishing  to 
move  from  one  country  to 
another  sit  out  180  days  be- 


in  Brussels  feat  residency  week,  bnt  even  this  may 
qualifications  would  prove  illegal. 


breach  EU  rules  on  employ-  Tony  Hallett,  the  RFU 


ment  as  determined  in  the  1 secretary,  has  already  ex- 


anyone. 

“This  is  a very  complex 
time  for  the  England  play- 
ers,” Rowell  said,  suggesting 


It  quite  clear  the  decisions  seems  to  be  a very  restrio- 
apply  to  all  sports,”  the  tive  move.”  he  said. 


cause  they  miss  their  old  col- 
leagues . — “the  chaps  you’re 


the  failure  to  go  further  — | very  friendly  wife  who  you 


Christie  homes  in  on  Birmingham 


Stephen  Blertey 


Linford  Christie  win 
make  a surprise  and 
doubtless  dramatic 
return  to  the  British  track 
this  afternoon  when  he  com- 
petes- m the  60  metres  at  the 
AAA  indoor  championships 
in  Birmingham. 


It  had  been  thought  the 
Olympic  champion  would  run 
his  first  indoor  race  of  the 
season  in  Stuttgart  tomorrow, 
but  a change  In  schedule 
means  that  the  crowd  in  the 
National  Indoor  Arena  in  Bir- 
mingham are  in  for  a double 
treat,  with  Sally  Gunnell 
making  her  first  appearance 
in  Britain  since  1994. 


Christie  returned  to  Britain 
from  Australia  on  Tuesday 
after  winning  two  100  metres 
races  in  Adelaide  and  Perth, 
both  hand-timed  at  lO.OOsec. 
His  main  opponent  will  prob- 
ably be  Mike  Rosswess  who 
has  previously  beaten  him  in 

Birmingham. 

The  race  gives  Christie  a 
chance  to  see  how  his  train- 


ing in  Australia  has  been  pro- 
gressing and  also  warm  him 
up  for  next  weekend's  more 
Important  clash  in  fee  same 
stadium  against  Bruny  Surin 
of  Canada,  fee  world  silver 
medal  winner  and  indoor 
champion. 

Earlier  this  week,  in  Lon- 
don, Donovan  Bailey,  Cana- 
da’s gold  medal  winner  in 


Gothenburg,  claimed  that 
Christie,  who  finished  sixth 
at  the  world  championships 
last  summer,  had  not  been  in- 
jured before  that  race. 

Thus  began  fee  war  of 
words  prior  to  this  year's 
Olympics.  Christie  has  yet  to 
commit  himself  publicly  to 
Atlanta;  Bailey  is  convinced 
he  will  be  there. 


4 Setf-styJed  scholar  made  it 
sound  paronomastic  (6) 

5 Ex-Cathedra  adage  as  a 
reciprocal  diversion?  © 

7 Liberal  arts  having  a resur- 
gence: If  a immaterial  (6) 

8 Takes  the  calumet  with 
Amerindian  number  In 
disguise  (11) 

14  When  the  Queen  visits  the 
City,  one's  hat  could  be 
raised  ...(8) 


15  . ..and,  stffl  from  the  City, 
carried  away  (8) 

18  Thus  Greek  type  attracts  a 
Western  woman  (6) 

17  Sino-fructiferous  content  of 
■ Caerphaiy  cheese  (7) 

19  The  call  of  The  Unspeak- 
able: it  almost  makes  you 
stckl(6) 

20  Gunns  recapturing  East  on 
the  ground  (6) 
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I went  to  the  local  state  comprehensive.  Apart  from  a bit  of  bullying*  some 
racial  abuse  and  few  bouts  of  lovesickness*  I had  tittle  cause  to  shed  boyish 
tears.  The  only  clue  that  I was  a year  younger  than  my  peers  was  that  my 
report  cards  used  to  say  I was  immature,  although  this  turned  out  to  be  a 
pemianent  character  trait  rather  than  anything  to  do  with  my  age. 

Gary  Younge 


S I sayt  Which  doctor  has 

faBed  degree?  Namel  (6) 

8 Where, Initially,  LamuaPa 
- alternative  projections 
upsetthe  Academy  (6) 

9,10  From  whom  ”Th’  Egoist” 
emerged.  Right?  Noway! 

m 

11  This  sailor  going  Into  the 
woods?  On  the  contrary  (4} 

12  A painter  leaves  Rjrioaya 
capital  in  case  blame 

' attaches  to  last  production 
(5.5) 

15  Go-betweens  scientist  re- 
constructs (11) 


18  He  wrote  “Abide  WHh  Me” 

' in  dread  of  a hefl-raiser  (4,€f) 

21  Flora's  part  In  risky 
. endeavours  (4) 

22  See  23 


VU»  are  sorry  that  the  wrong 
grid  appeared  writh  fee  cross- 
word In  yostenSayls  Guardian. 
Congratulations  to  those 
readers  who  succeeded  in 

constructing  their  own  grid 


23,22  Mousetrap  manufacturer 
has  a theatric  force,  I find 
(6B) 

24  A Latin-Hindu  goddess  with 
a base  in  fee  lab  (6) 

26  Not  still  In  Alabama?  (6) 
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1 Rough  Australian  poet 

- taking  scripture  to  heart  (8) 

2 "The  Father  of  Male 

- Offspring”  (Richardson)  (6) 

3 The  composer  of 
"Hombtower”,  for  one  (8) 
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In  at  the 

death 
of  old 
man 
Dole 


Just  weeks  ago  the  White 
House  beckoned,  but  it’s  all 
gone  wrong  again  for  the 
Republican  neariy-man. 
JONATHAN  FREEDLAND 
watches  his  campaign  crash 


SILENCE  is  golden, 
unless  you’re 
rujmingfor  presi- 
dent If  you’re 
running  for  presi- 
dent silence  is 
chilly,  grey  and  unwelcome. 
It’s  the  sound  you  never  want 
to  hear,  for  it  is  not  silence  at 
alt  it  is  a distress  signal. 

Bob  Dole  heard  it  this  week 
at  the  Top  of  the  Tree  pie  fac- 
tory in  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire  (there’s  a Derry 
just  down  the  road).  The  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  — who 
until  a few  days  ago  had  the 
words  “Republican  presiden- 
tial frontrunner*’  glued  to  his 
name — was  engaged  in  what 
they  call  "retail  politics",  the 
hand-to-hand  combat  of  meet- 
ing real  voters  in  small 
venues.  He  was  doing  the  can- 
didate thing — making  a cam- 
paign stop  at  a small,  new-ish 
business,  shaking  hands,  pos- 
ing far  cameras,  rattling 
off  a short  speech. 

But  there  was  no  noise.  He 
appeared  suddenly,  mobbed  by 
cameras,  boom  microphones 
forming  a forest  above  his  head, 
a fixed  smile  on  his  face.  He 
waved  in  the  direction  of  no  one 
in  particular,  inspecting  a line 
of  processed  apples.  He  nodded 
and  mumbled  inconsequenti- 
ally, as  candidates  will.  He 
glided  along,  the  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  on  one  side, 
the  factory  owner  on  the  other. 

A crowd  was  there,  as  hand- 
picked as  the  apples.  But  it 
remained  utterly  noiseless, 
like  an  audience  watching 
mime.  Perhaps  they  under- 
stood that,  as  extras  in  a photo- 
op,  they  didn’t  need  to  make  a 
sound.  One  silver-haired  man, 
wearing  a big  Dole  sticker, 
tried  to  break  the  silence  with 
a "Hello,  Bob!’’  and  a short, 
weak  cheer  went  up.  But  the 


room  soon  filled  once  again 
with  deathly  quiet 

Such  a response  is 
extremely  bad  news  for  Bob 
Dole.  It  isa  sign,  as  if  one  were 
needed,  of  the  deep  trouble 
he’s  in.  Winning  candidates 
imIcp  rooms  buzz  and  people 
jump.  Men  on  their  way  to  the 
White  House  inspire  a rock 
star  clamour.  This  was  a 
response  for  ValDoonican. . 

But  the  episode,  like  the  rest 
ofMr  Dole’s  day  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  revealing  not  just 
of  the  ailing  fortunes  of  the 
man  who  until  recently 
believed  destiny  was  about  to 
grasp  his  hand.  It  was  also  an 
oddly  typical  moment  in  what 
is  a singularly  strange,  comic, 
shallow,  paradoxical  and  in- 
toxicating process;  the  elec- 
tion of  an  American  president 

A month  ago,  the  1996  cam- 
paign was  already  written  off 
as  a giant  snooze.  Bob  Dole 
was  a shoo-in.  a frontrunner 
who’d  already  lapped  his 
opponents.  He  had  the  money, 
the  organisation,  and.  above 
an.  the  timing;  after  two  previ- 
ous attempts,  in  1980  and  1988. 
this  year  would,  at  last  be  Bob 
Dole's  turn.  But  US  politics, 
not  for  the  first  time,  has  de- 
parted from  the  script  Bob 
Dole  is  no  longer  the  frontrun- 
ner: a poll  on  Thursday  in 
New  Hampshire  showed  him 
folly  nine  points  behind  zil- 
lionaire  publisher,  Malcolm 
Steve"  Forbes,  the  tycoon- 
nerd  with  Mr  Ma  goo  glasses 
who’s  come  from  nowhere  to 
dominate  the  campaign. 

Dole  cannot  afford  to  lose 
New  Hampshire,  the  state 
whose  first-m-the-natian 
status  has  made  it  a king- 
maker. No  Republican  has 
ever  won  the  presidency  with- 
out winning  New  Hampshire 
first  and  Dole  was  supposed  to 


win  it  big.  Two  months  ago, 
polls  showed  the  senator 
ahead  of  his  rivals  by  margins 
cf  up  to  30  per  cent 

The  shine  has  gone  now, 
stripped  first  by  Dole’s  perfor- 
mance giving  the  Republican 
response  to  President  Clin- 
ton’s State  of  the  Union 
address  last  week.  Dole  looked 

like  a mnrHriHn,  jra  flnimftteri 

cadaver  in  lighting  that  dwelt 
cruelly  on  every  line  of  his  72- 
year-old  face.  He  stumbled 
with  the  autocue,  and  looked 
lonely  addressing  the  nation 
not  tn  a packed,  applauding 
chamber— as  Clinton  had— 
but  in  a sterile  office.  Where 
Clinton  had  been  John  F Ken- 
nedy, Dole  was  Bela  Lugosi 

The  rot  set  in  that  night  as 
Republicans  drew  the  conclu- 
sion that  could  disqualify 
Dole  from  the  nominaticm — 
he  can’t  best  Clinton.  Days 
later  Newsweek  captured  the 
mood,  with  a brooding  cover 
under  the  single  line:  “Doubts 
About  Dole." 

The  onslaught  has  been 
compounded  by  saturation  TV 
advertising  aimed  directly  at 
him  by  Steve  Forbes.  When 
the  publishing  heir  isn’t 
hawking  his  miracle  cure  flat- 
tax  — 17  per  cent  rate  for 
everyone — he’s  been  carpet- 
bombing Dole  in  what  politi- 
cal consultants  call  the  "air 
war".  (Old-fashioned  cam- 
paigning is  the  “ground  war*'.) 

“Let’s  face  it,"  the  framer 
frontrunner  said  a few  boats 
after  the  pie  factory,  at  a din-, 
ner  for  bank  managers  and 
computer  executives  at  the 
Merrimack  Chamber. of  Com- 
merce: “The  media  is  power- 
ful. You  buy  enough  of  it 
you’re  going  to  get  your  mes- 
sage through.”  Because  he’s 
dipping  into  his  own  personal 
fortune  (estimated  at  roughly 


half  a billion  dollars),  Forbes 
Is  not  bound  by  foe  usual  cam- 
paign spending  rules.  That 
means  he  can  buy  enough  TV 
time  in  pivotal  states  like  New 
Hampshire  and  Iowa  to  make 
his  face  the  brand  leader,  the 
Coca-Cola  of  candidates.  Dole 
friends  fear  Forbes  could  do  to 
Mm  what  Gary  Hart  did  to 
Walter  Mondale  in  1984:  dam- 
age him  so  badly  in  the  prima- 
ries, that  even  if  he  wins  the 
nomination,  he’s  too  bruised 
to  take  on  the  president 
But  these  are  just  the  imme- 
diate explanations  for  that 
unbidden  moment  of  silence 
to  Londonderry.  In  fact,  the 

Winning  candidates 
make  rooms  buzz. 
Men  on  their  way  to 
power  inspire  a rock 
star  clamour.  The 
response  to  Bob 
Dole  was  like  one 
for  Val  Doonican 


candidate,  Lamar  Alexander, 
wears  a red  plaid  shirt  to 
telegraph  his  distance  from 
the  “professional  politicians 
up  there  in  Washington".  This 
popular  insurgency  was  first 
revealed  by  the  outsider  can- 
didacy of  the  billionaire  Texan 
Ross  Perot  in  1992,  and  it  has 
only  grown  since. 

Everyone  from  the  radical 
armed  militias  to  President 
Clinton  now  says  they  oppose 
big  government — and  the 
Congress  stands  as  a symbol 
of  it  The  result  is  that  politi- 
cians have  become  forced  to 
denounce  the  very  trade 
they’re  to. 


trouble  for  Bob  Dole  goes 
much  deeper. 

For  the  political  temper  of 
the  United  States  has  turned 
against  everything  Bob  Dole 
represents— and  the  mood 
has  turned  sharpest  Inside  the 
Republican  Party.  Dole  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  a veteran 
Washington  politician  just  as 
each  of  those  words  has 
become  an  insult 

“Not  a Washington  Politi- 
cian,” boasts  Steve  Forbes'  TV 
ad,  as  if  that  alone  signalled 
integrity.  Fellow  presidential 


For  Bob  Dole  this  comes 
very  hard.  He  cannot  play  the 
outsider,  because  he  has  lived 
on  foe  inside  for  so  long:  he 
has  been  in  public  office  con- 
sistently for  46  years,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  entire  history  of 
the  Republic. 

“He’s  part  of  the  machine." 
says  Pat  Moaquto,  a business- 
man at  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce dinner.  “Too  much  of 
an  insider,  I think.”  Varia- 
tions on  that  theme  are  offered 
by  everyone  you  speak  to,  in- 
cluding those  who  say  they  are 


"impressed”  by  Dole  and 
admire  him. 

All  this  has  a distinctly  poi- 
gnant quality,  because  it  is 
just  such  rotten  luck.  For  36 
years.  Bob  Dale  has  laboured 
to  the  Congress,  served  on  all 
the  right  committees,  moving 
patiently  up  the  hierarchy — 
just  as  custom  dictated  you 
must  In  recent  years,  he  has 
become  one  of  those  perennial 
faces:  turn  on  the  TV  and 
there  he  is,  in  the  chamber,  in 
a suit  and  tie,  even  on  a Sun- 
day. Toiling  away  with 
amendments  and  procedural 
motions,  while  his  contempo- 
raries are  playing  with  their 
grandchildren. 

But  now  it  looks  like  it 
might  all  have  been  for  nought 
— the  prize  robbed  from  him 
by  a little  rich  boy  who  inher- 
ited a fortune  and  never 
shared  a basement  with  six 
siblings  to  a "hard  scrabble" 
mid-western  town  called  Rus- 
sell, Kansas.  (Dole’s  parents 
rented  out  the  upstairs  of  their 
own  home  to  strangers  to 

make  ends  meet.) 

What’s  worse,  this  has  hap- 
pened before.  Another  rich 
man,  George  Herbert  Walker 
Bush,  toppled  Dole  in  i£*8.  He 
was  the  frontrunner,  then  too. 
The  final  blow  came  in  New 
Hampshire.  Bitter,  Bob  Dole 
reminded  Americans  then 
that  “nobody  gave  it  to  me.  I 
didn't  have  rich  and  powerful 
parents.  I made  It  the  hard 
way." 

It  has  been  a life  of  defeat 
often  at  the  hand  of  bad 
timing:  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party  just  as 
Watergate  broke;  Gerald 
Ford’s  running  mate  in  1976, 
when  Jimmy  Carter  won  by 
just  2 per  cent;  and  a brutal 
wound  to  the  hand  in  the  last 
days  of  the  second  world  war 


—he  has  lived  in  constant  and 
sharp  pain  ever  since. 

Now  Bob  Dole  seems  to  have 
mistimed  what  lie  calls  foe 
“one  last  mission”  for  his  gen- 
eration — and  fra  him.  He 
appears  in  front  of  people  who 
revile  the  political  process, 
who  lap  up  talk  of  "revolu- 
tion" and  "abolition”,  and 
offers  sentences  salted  with 
these  words:  committee,  hear- 
ing, testify,  commission,  pro- 
posal His  speechwriter  Is  a 
Tew  steps  away,  urging  him  to 
deli  var  a grander  vision.  “I 
believe  this  election  is  a defin- 
ing moment  in  our  history,"  he 
says.  But  Bob  Dole  is  not  look- 
ing the  crowd  in  the  eye;  he’s 
reading  the  line  off  a cue  card. 

"I  hope  he  can  play  the  lion- 
in-winter  card, " says  BiU  Kris- 
tol,  editor  of  the  conservative 
Weekly  Standard.  “There’s 
something  moving  about  the 
guy's  stoicism." 

Moving,  yes,  but  painful, 
too.  There  is  a twinge  of  the 
unpleasant  about  a political 
process  that  asks  a 72-year -old 
man  to  stand  in  a car  dealer’s 
showroom  in  Nashua.  New 
Hampshire,  and  sell  himself 
like  a used  Buick  — and  to 
repeat  foe  pitch  over  and  over 
and  over  again  fra  the  better 
part  of  two  years.  Dole's  a ides 
refer  to  this  last  strait  of  foe 
campa  ign  as  "closing  the 
sale”  — but  there's  not  a busi- 
ness to  the  world  that  would 
ask  its  salesmen  to  undergo  an 
ordeal  like  this. 

“Running  for  president 
requires  the  discipline  to  be 
repetitive,”  says  Texas  rival 
Phil  Gramm,  and  he’s  right 
Candidates  have  to  repeat  the 
same  speech  until  their  gums 
bleed;  journalists  have  to 
cover  events  that  are  not 
events,  butkabulti  theatre  to 
which  nothing  real  happens. 


Photos  JOE  MARQUETTE 

Advisors  have  to  say  things 
they  know  are  not  true  — “I 
couldn’t  be  more  pleased  with 
the  way  things  are  going." 
says  Dole  communications  di- 
rector Mari  Will  — and  repor- 
ters report  them  anyway. 

The  centrality  of  the  media 
cannot  be  overstated:  cam- 
paign events  are  not  for  the 
people  there,  but  toe  cameras 
watching  them.  Dole  toured  a 
micro  brewery  on  Wednesday, 
samplings  beer  called  Old 
Man  Ale,  which  he  pro- 
nounced "young  and  fresh". 
Earlier  an  aide  had  cancelled 
the  stop,  fearing  the  obvious 
headlines.  The  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  then  inter- 
vened on  the  brewery's  behalf. 
In  other  words,  an  event 
whose  sole  purpose  was  media 
attention  was  cancelled  be- 
cause of  fears  of  media  atten- 
tion and  then  restored  — 
thereby  ensuring  media  atten- 
tion. 

The  whole  insane  spin  cycle 
is  compelling  as  sport,  and 
American  voters  follow  it 
more  closely  tlian  most  for- 
eigners would  believe.  But 
presidential  politics  isa  world 
of  its  own . The  new.  anony- 
mous] y -a  utliored  hit  novel. 
Primary  Colors  — winch 
depicts  the  1992  Democratic 
primaryseason  — remarks 
that  the  candidates  and  their 
stalls  live  "outside  time", 
sleeping  little,  eating  at  mid- 
night, never  at  rest.  But  some- 
times “tlie  campaign  falls 
away  and  you  remember 
other  people  just  have  lives. 
Their  normality  can  seem  a 
reproach.  It  hurts  your  eyes, 
tike  walking  out  of  a matinee 
into  bright  sunlight"  The 
trouble  for  Bob  Dole  is  that 
he's  been  indoors  for  too  long. 
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Our  digital  network 
been  designed 
to  grow  with  the  needs 
of  our  users. 
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Policing 
a global 
village 


LET  NO  ONE  think  that  the  US  Tele- 
communications Bill  — which  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  Con- 
gress yesterday  — is  simply  an  Ameri- 
can affair.  It  is  true  that  key  parts  of  it 
merely  bring  to  the  US  the  depth  of  de- 
regulation (like  allowing  cable  television 
companies  to  compete  in  the  telephone 
market)  that  the  UK  pioneered  years  ago. 
But  it  is  much  more  than  that  and  we 
mav  live  to  regret  some  of  its  excesses.  It 
not"  only  lays  down  the  ground  rules  for 
the  information  technology  revolution 
along  Jeffersonian  principles  of  univer- 
sal and  affordable  access  {backed  by 
S20  billion  of  subsidies  so  the  revolution 
can  reach  high  cost  regions  of  the  conti- 
nent) but  also  sets  up  draconian  legisla- 
tion for  the  policing  of  cyberspace.  This 
will  affect  Internet  users  all  over  the 
world.  The  bill,  to  be  signed  by  President 
Clinton  within  a week,  will  ban  the 
transmission  of  any  communication  by 
word  or  image  deemed  “indecent”  if  the 
recipients  could  be  under  18  years  old. 
Since  computer-literate  under  18-year- 
olds  are  regular  Net  users  this  electronic 
version  of  the  Lady  Chatter  ley  trial 


could  trigger  a wave  of  censorship  which 
could  undermine  the  libertarian  culture 
of  the  Net  while  seeming  to  contradict 
the  First  Amendment's  protection  of 
freedom  of  speech.  Fines  of  up  to  §250,000 
or  prison  will  be  imposed  on  distributors 
of  ''indecent”  material  including,  it 
seems,  the  “seven  dirty  words"  and  texts 
of  classics  like  Ulysses.  There  are  fears 
that  Christian  fundamentalists  will  even 
use  the  law  to  prevent  discussion  of 
abortion.  There  is  a strong  case  for  pre- 
venting pornography  from  being  easily 
available  to  people  under  age  but  this 
can,  and  must,  be  done  in  a way  that 
doesn't  prevent  adults  from  reading  or 
writing  anything  that  isn’t  acceptable  to 
a minor. 

More  positively,  the  bill  also  makes 
it  mandatory  for  all  future  television  sets 
to  be  equipped  with  a “V  chip”  enabling 
parents  to  prevent  their  children  from 
watching  unsuitably  violent  or  explicit 
films  unless  they  key  in  a password  per- 
mitting it.  If  this  is  popular  it  will  only 
be  a matter  of  time  before  something 
similar  happens  over  here.  British  politi- 
cians will  also  take  a keen  interest  in 
what  happens  to  Senator  Dole's  (so  far 
ill-fated)  proposals  to  auction  radio  spec- 
trum instead  of  giving  it  away  free.  Mr 
Dole  calls  this  “corporate  welfare”  and 
reckons  that  an  astonishing  $70  billion 
could  be  raised  in  this  way  to  spend  on 
better  things.  He  has  a point  which  ought 
not  to  be  lost  on  the  Labour  Party  as  it 
tries  to  fathom  ways  of  financing  an  ex- 
panding welfare  state  from  a diminish- 
ing number  of  people  able  and  willing  to 
pay  tax.  The  senator  dropped  his  amend- 
ment in  order  to  let  the  bill  pass  but  has 
pledged  to  get  it  reversed  later. 


The  final  lesson  for  Britain  from  the 
bill  is  that  the  Government  should  free 
British  Telecom  to  compete  freely  with 
the  cable  companies.  At  the  moment  — 
as  part  of  the  Conservatives*  pioneering 
deregulation  — cable  companies  in  the 
UK  (nearly  all  of  them  North  American) 
can  provide  television  and  telephony 
down  the  same  line  whereas  BT  can  only 
offer  telephone  communication.  In 
America  both  cable  corporations  and 
telephone  companies  will  now  be  able  to 
compete  with  each  other,  thereby  en- 
abling the  regional  “Baby  Bells”  to  take 
on  the  cable  companies  and  vice  versa. 
This  could  lower  prices  not  just  in  the  US 
but  internationally  as  welL  The  Govern- 
ment should  forthwith  complete  the  rev- 
olution it  started  by  unshackling  British 
Telecom.  The  global  village  surely  de- 
serves a level  playing  field. 


Taxing  time 
for  graduates 

1 CTREE  tuition  at  university  is  coming 
I to  an  end.  Some  may  rightly  say  it 
ended  some  years  ago.  More  than  three 
years  ago  the  Government's  education 
inspectors  reported  arts  and  design  stu- 
dents were  having  to  pay  up  to  £1,000  a 
year  for  course  material.  The  average 
polytechnic  in  1990  had  a book  budget  of 
£23  per  pupil  — £3  less  than  the  average 
cost  of  an  academic  tome  at  the  time.  The 
cause  of  such  academic  cost-cutting  is 
not  hard  to  identify.  Britain  has  moved 


from  an  6Iite  to  a mass  system  of  higher 
education  within  a decade.  It  is  only 
eight  years  since  the  then  Education  Sec- 
retary. Kenneth  Baker,  set  the  country  a 
25-year  goal  of  lifting  the  proportion  of 
school-leavers  going  on  to  college  from  14 
to  30  per  cent  That  proportion  was 
achieved  within  six  years  — and  would 
have  been  even  higher  today  but  for  the 
freeze  on  places  imposed  by  ministers. 
Just  as  rewarding  has  been  the  steep  rise 
in  mature  students.  Six  out  of  10  of 
today’s  18-year-olds  can  expect  to  enter 
university  or  college  sooner  or  later  in 
their  lives.  There  is  much  to  celebrate 
about  this  expansion  — more  equal  op- 
portunity, better  access  to  economic  lad- 
ders. wider  opportunities  for  personal 
development  — and  one  issue  to  lament 
no  political  party  has  explained  how  this 
will  he  financed. 

Tory  ministers  have  ducked  behind 
the  vice  chancellors.  Three  years  ago 
John  Patten  declared:  “I  am  going  to  sit 
back  and  wait  for  the  radical  movement 
that  is  coming  from  the  universities.” 
Radical  new  ways  of  using  existing  facili- 
ties were  examined:  45  instead  of  30- week 
academic  years,  seven-day-a-week  lec- 
tures, two-year  degrees.  Various  finance 
schemes  were  examined  to  plug  the  wid- 
ening gap  between  the  subsidies  which 
universities  receive  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding tuition.  Top-up  fees  were  looked 
at  by  some  institutions.  The  vice  chan- 
cellors' club  devised  a full  cost  fees 
scheme  with  income  related  scholar- 
ships to  protect  the  poor  but  then  pulped 
the  paper  before  it  was  published.  Now 
they  are  examining  £300  registration  fees 
for  new  students,  but  stepped  back  yes- 
terday from  taking  a decision.  They  meet 


the  Education  Secretary  next  week  when 
they  will  urge  her  to  set  up  a long-term 
review  of  government  funding. 

Until  now  universities  have  concen- 
trated on  squeezing  costs.  By  1390  the  old 
polytechnics  and  some  universities  were 
receiving  about  one  third  less  per  pupil 
than  a decade  earlier.  Since  then,  the 
squeeze  has  continued.  Total  subsidies 
have  risen  by  almost  25  per  cent  but  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  student  num- 
bers. the  subsidy  per  pupil  has  fallen  by 
a further  25  per  cent  Any  further 
squeeze  will  seriously  erode  standards. 
So  what  should  they  do? 

The  need  is  to  maintain  pressure  on 
all  three  main  political  parties.  Labour 
talked  two  years  ago  about  tuition  con- 
tributions from  better-off  students  but 
postponed  its  paper  in  the  hope  minis- 
ters would  have  to  move  first.  Lib-Dems 
have  been  equally  timid  but  they  an- 
nounced yesterday  they  would  be  pub- 
lishing plans  later  this  month  backing 
long-term  tuition  loans  with  repayments 
through  income  tax  or  national  insur- 
ance contributions.  Governments  of  both 
the  left  (Sweden)  and  the  right  (Ger- 
many) have  adopted  such  schemes.  An 
even  more  popular  model,  backed  by  the 
vice  chancellors,  is  the  Australian  gradu- 
ate tax.  Even  the  National  Union  of  Stu- 
dents (NUS)  initially  supported  this  idea. 
Further  procrastination  is  unacceptable. 
Student  numbers  have  been  rising  at  the 
equivalent  rate  of  three  new  universities 
a year.  This  is  beyond  belt-tightening:  it 
needs  bucks.  A graduate  tax  looks  the 
best  option:  cheaper  to  administer,  less 
likely  to  deter,  raises  more  revenue  than 
loans.  In  short,  the  fairest  way  of  repay- 
ing the  benefits  of  university  life. 


Armageddon  may 
be  receding  but 
no  country  is  yet 
prepared  to 
jettison  nuclear 
weapons  or  the 
ambition  to  own 
them.  The  best 
the  world  can 
hope  for,  says 
MARTIN 
WOOLLACOTT, 
is  that  the  test 
ban  treaty -the 
covenant  with 
hell  first  signed 
half  a century 
ago-goeson. 
Illustration  by 
PETER  TILL 


Bargaining  with  the  Bomb 


EVERY  major 

n. il ion  com?*  to 
nuynt  ia  t ion*  over 
nuolo.-tr  disarm, i- 
mont  with  its  own 
sj kv ia 1 history  of 
imolwniont  in  the  seductive 
■»nd  torrihli-  mystery  of  these 
\vo:i|ions  To  say  tii.it  the 
result  is  therefore  a charade  is 
not  i| into  true  Rut  it  iscer- 
nmly  a drama  plaveil  out  on 
I -.70  levels 

The  Geneva  talks  on  han- 
nuv;  nuclear  tests  are  pre- 
sonioii  n>  a step  toward  a 
world  free  of  nuclear  weapons, 
which  they  may  m die  end 
prow*  m I*-.*.  What  they  are  in 
the  meantime  is  an  intense 
hai-Minme  session  between 
tin*  nuclear  powers  and  the 
states  who  already  covertly 
jvis  ~»\s>  nuclear  weajiyns  or 
have  tiietechnolou>‘  to  acquire 
them  quickly.  Both  ynuip.->  are 
split,  amt  neither  has  any 
plans  t‘>  Rive  up  their  weapons 
or  their  capacity,  or  ail  the 
■ 'pi ions  for  improvine  either. 
At  a third  point  til  the  inaii’.'k- 
are  countries  without  th^~e 
weapons  but  who  may  have 
connection*  ofnlh.mce  or  in- 


terest with  those  who  do. 

What  the  talks  are  about  is  the 
terms  on  which  nations  can 
live  with  each  other  in  a world 
where  these  devices  have  lost 
less  or  their  allure  than  we  had 
hoped. 

Tins  week  in  Geneva  the 
Swedes  called  on  China  to  fol- 
low France's  example  and  end 
testing,  and  the  Australians. 
South  Africans  and  Japanese 
also  welcomed  France's  deci- 
sion. The  Americans,  backed 
by  the  British  and  the  sud- 
denly virtuous  French,  are 
■trying  agreement  on  a com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty  by 
June,  so  that  nation*  can 
heijlii  sign  ini;  up  by  this 
September. The  Indians, 
meanwhile,  art*  ambiguous 
about  whether  or  not  they 
tv serve  the  right  to  test. 

Road  between  the  lines  in 
the  speeches.  Sweden.  wliiJe 
strlvinj;  to  be.  in  Olof  Palme's 
wonis.  a •'  moral  great  power." 
considered  developing  its  own 
bomb  2«i  years  ago  France  has 
made  the  Bomb  into  die  single 
most  important  symbol  of  its 
determination  that  it  should 
he  able  to  stand  alone  and. 


even  now.  believes  that  its  nu- 
clear strength  can  be  traded 
off  against  the  superior  eco- 
nomic strength  of  Germany. 
Australia,  now  one  of  the  anti- 
nuclear leaders.  let  the  British 
test  in  the  country's  interior. 
Britain  itself  has  from  the 
start  considered  the  Bomb  to 
be.  as  Ernest  Bevin  said,  its 
t icket  to  the  top  table.  The 
South  Africans  secretly  devel- 
oped a nuclear  device,  part  of 
their  doomed  effort  to  hold  off 
the  inevitable  through  armed 
might.  The  Japanese  have  had 
the  means  to  bring  together 
warhead  and  delivery  technol- 
ogy. to  create  an  overnight 
weapon,  for  years. 

Russia,  whose  moratorium 
on  testing  renewed  the  hopes 
that  a comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty-  could  be ach ieved.  is  as 
attached  to  the  symbolism  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  any 
country.  Gorbachev  inherited 
a situation  in  wliich  Russia 
had  striven  for  world  power 
status  by  building  up  nuclear 
armaments.  Paradoxically,  he 
maintained  that  sta  tus,  for  a 
while,  by  reducing  them. 

Now.  in  a changed  atmo- 


sphere. different  signals  are 
coming  out  of  Russia.  China, 
twisting  and  turning  at  Gen- 
eva to  retain  the  opportunity 
to  test  into  the  mid-term 
future,  has  good  reason  to 
recall,  at  this  moment  of 
renewed  tension  over  Taiwan, 
the  days  in  1954  and  1958  when 
they  bombarded  that  Island 
but  had  to  back  down  when 
the  United  States  made  it  clear 
that  a full  scale  attack  might 
meet  with  an  American  nu- 
clear response.  Out  of  those 
humiliations  was  born  the  en- 
hanced Chinese  nuclear 
weapons  programme,  one  of 
whose  objectives  is  undoubt- 
edly still  to  overawe  Taiwan 
and  inhibit  forceful  American 
reactions.  The  Chinese  mili- 
tary is  demanding  a wide 
range  of  nuclear  weapons, 
space- based  early  warning, 
and  missile  defences.  It  does 
not  rule  out  fighting  same 
kind  of  nuclear  war.  The  Chi- 
nese see  nuclear  weapons,  in 
other  words,  as  essential  in 
their  long  struggle  to  achieve 
the  regional  dominance  and 
the  prominence  in  world  af- 
fa  irs  they  think  they  deserve. 


As  for  India,  it  is  ironic  that 
the  whole  test  ban  concept, 
now  over  40  years  old,  sprang 
from  an  Indian  initiative.  In 
1954,  the  Nehru  government 
proposed  to  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers what  it  called  a “standstill 
agreement."  Today,  the  Indian 
government  say  they  want  a 
clear  timetable  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  existing  nuclear  powers  as 
a condition  for  India's  signa- 
ture. They  do  not,  of  course, 
believe  that  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood of  this.  What  the  Indians 
really  want  it  seems  likely,  is 
to  upgrade  their  own  weapons, 
either  by  testing  or  by  getting 
technical  help  from  the  exist- 
ing nuclear  powers,  or  both. 
They  see  such  an  upgrading  as 
vital  in  deterring  China,  and  a 
Pakistan  receiving  nuclear 
weapons  assistance  from 
China.  They  have  just  tested  a 
nuclear-capable  missile, 
which  the  Pakistanis  say 
would  reduce  warning  time  to 
two  to  three  minutes.  It  is  per- 
fectly possible  that  the  Indi- 
ans will  choose  the  “test  and 
sign”  option,  while  still  agitat- 
ing for  technology  transfers  — 


in  computer  simulation,  even 
in  warhead  designs — from 
the  United  States. 

Nuclear  weapons  retain 
their  attraction,  whatever  the 
theorists  and  the  moralists 
say  about  their  uselessness 
and  viciousness.  A Sweden  or 
an  Australia  may  now  genu- 
inely champion  nuclear  disar- 
mament. But.  across  much  of 
the  world,  nations  either  pos- 
sess nuclear  weapons  or  come 
under  the  nuclear  umbrella  of 
other  powers.  Governments 
believe  they  need  them  for 
rational  security  reasons; 
they  also  cling  to  them  be- 
cause nuclear  weapons  un- 
doubtedly constitute  a kind  of 
dark  magic  which  politicians 
and  soldiers  recognise  and 
want  to  possess.  They  are  com- 
p licit  in  a nuclear  armed 
world.  The  Indian  prime  min- 
ister, P V Narasimha  Rao, 
said  recently  that  the  estab- 
lished nuclear  powers  want  to 
" hold  on  to  their  awesome 
arsenals,  kept  trim  by  sophis- 
ticated computer  simulation 
techn  lques.  while  they  want 
all  others  to  look  on  with 
empty  hands.’1  What  he  did 
not  add  was  that  the  non-es- 
tabLished  nuclear  powers,  the 
existing  holders  of  concealed 
or  all-but  nuclear  weapons 
technology,  have  an  agenda 
too.  That  agenda  always  in- 
volves upgrading  to  a point 
where  an  advantage  has  been 
achieved  over  a potential 
enemy,  with  an  expressed 
readiness  then  to  stop.  In 
other  words  both  groups  want 
the  same  thing  — to  reach  and 
maintain  a position  of  nuclear 
armed  advantage. 

Through  four  decades  of  in- 
termittent negotiations,  the 
main  obstacle  to  progress  in 
banning  tests,  we  were  told, 
lay  in  the  problem  of  verifica- 
tion. The  problem  is  no  longer 
verification,  if  it  ever  was.  It  is 
that  countries  want  to  keep 
their  nuclear  weapons,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  ready  to  bar- 
gain about  creating  a hierar- 
chy of  nuclear  capacity  as  long 
as  their  place  in  it  fits  in  with 
national  Interests.  This,  then, 
is  going  to  be  a treaty  about 
relative  position  rather  than 
about  reducing  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  still  worth  hav- 
ing, if  only  because  it  will  in- 
hibit the  nuclear  have-nots 
from  trying  to  join  the  club. 

But,  if  we  are  to  get  a com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty,  the 
nuclear  nations,  the  “haves” 
and  the  “almost  haves"  alike, 
will  have  to  be  appeased.  In 
the  next  three  years,  China 
will  continue  to  test,  and  India 
may  test  Both  India  and  Paki- 
stan will  have  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  nuclear  balance  in  the 
subcontinent  and  with  China 
is.  at  least  bearable.  An  Arab 
diplomatic  am  bush  of  Israel, 
the  other  obvious  possessor  of 
nuclear  weapons,  will  have  to 
be  pre-empted.  The  pressure 
for  technology  transfers  so 
that  “We  don’t  have  to  test " 
will  continue  from  India,  and 
perhaps  from  other  states.  The 
covenant  with  hell  first  signed 
half  a century  ago  goes  on  and 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
having  such  a treaty,  flawed 
though  it  will  be,  is  better 
than  the  alternative. 


Children  of 
the  evolution 


Sara  Maitland 


% M fHEN  the  storing  of 
\ ft  /fertilised  ova  by 

W \ / freezing  became 

V V possible,  it  was  de- 
cided in  law  that  five  years 
was  a reasonable  time  to  keep 
them.  This  summer  we  will  hit 
the  aid  of  the  first  time  limit  It 
is  necessarily  decision  time — 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
them?  Particularly  the  (ap- 
proximate) 3,000  whose  “gen- 
erators" cannot  be  traced. 

Please  note  the  inverted 
commas  round  the  ugly  word 
"generators’’.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  that  we  do  not  know 
what  word  to  use.  We  do  not 
know  what  word  to  use  be- 
cause we  are  undecided  about 
what  these  gametes  are. 

Obviously  they  are  not 
“babies",  because  no  one 
would  be  allowed  to  leave  a 
baby  in  a freezing  cold  place: 
social  services  would  have  the 
child  in  foster  care  in  no  time. 
Equally  obviously,  they  are 
not  redundant  tissue  from  a 
useful  medical  procedure  — 
because  no  one  would  be  wor- 
ried: the  preservation  of  ampu- 
tated limbs  or  extracted  appen- 
dices does  not  concern  us. 

We  don’t  know  what  they 
are  and  we  don’t  know  whose 
they  are.  The  two  are  related. 
The  Mail  quoted  a woman  yes- 
terday: “If  we  were  talking 
about  any  of  my  14  embryos 
currently  frozen,  Fd  much 
rather  they  were  used  for  med- 
ical research . . . [than]  do- 
nated to  other  couples.  You 
wouldn’t  know  who  on  earth 
was  giving  birth  to  what  is  es- 
sentially your  child."  Lucky 
for  Solomon  that  this  woman 
didn’t  appear  in  his  legendary 
court 

I am  not  trying  to  demonise 
her:  she  is  caught  on  the  sharp 
end  of  a real  problem  and  try- 
ing to  think  her  way  through  it 
without  adequate  vocabulary 
or  grammar,  but,  then,  who 
has? 

The  real  questions  lurk  in 
her  phrase  “essentially  your 
child".  Does  she  mean  “essen- 
tially yours"  or  “essentially  a 
child"?  (Do  we  even  know 
what  essentially  means  here?) 

If  it  is  child,  it  cannot  be 
“yours"  because  a child  is  not  a 
thing  that  can  be  owned,  net 
even  bylaw,  though  we  have  a 
collective  duty  of  care.  If  it  is 
not  a chi  ld,  an  untraceable  fro- 
zen gamete  is  simply  lost  prop- 


erty and  can  be  disposed  of  in 
the  most  sensible  way:  de- 
stroyed or  donated  to  someone 
who  wants  it. 

This  is  logical,  but  it  is  not 
good  enough.  I don't  know 
what  is  good  enough.  I am  feel- 
ing uncomfortable.  Do  I own 
my  body  and  its  products?  Is 
an  embryo  a “product"?  Do  I 
have  something  analogous  to  a 
“right"  to  have  a baby?  Can  I 
ask  other  people  to  pay  me  for 
that?  If  they  have  done  so,  do 
they  own  It?  Is  it  “mine"?  The 
answer  is  that  I don’t  know  and 
I have  a responsibility  now  to 
decide  without  knowing.  That 
is  scary. 

Scary  but  not  unique.  We 
often  have  to  decide  without 
knowing  all  foe  focts.  But  in 
most  cases  we  have  some 
guidelines — we  have  a 
broadly  agreed  vocabulary, 
and  some  not  necessarily  con- 
scious storylines,  or  myths,  to 
shape  our  thoughts, 

Right  now  we  need  some 
new  stories,  new  myths,  and 
we  need  them  urgently.  Along 
with  the  frenzied  pieces  about 
the  issue  in  this  week's  papers 
there  was  a long  article  here  by 
Henry  Porter,  lamenting  the 
loss  of  literature.  He  must  have 
been  reassured  by  foe  hand- 
ling of  this  subject  We  had  ex- 
plicit references  to  Huxley's 
Brave  New  World,  implicit  ref- 
erences to  Mary  Shelley’s 
Frankenstein  and  a deeply 
Romantic  use  of  the  words 
“nature"  and  “natural". 

THESE  literary  myths 
obviously  do  still  in- 
form us.  but  not  very 
useflilly.  We  fall  back  on 
them  easily:  wanting  a baby 
and  going  on  complicated 
quests,  even  trading  with  ma- 
gicians to  acquire  one,  is  natu- 
ral and  good.  Science,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  unnatural,  un- 
controllable, dangerous.  There 
is  a conflict,  and  U is  easy  to 
blame  the  scientists.  But  foe 
problem  is  not  that  we  have  a 
“technology  we  can't  control", 
rather  that  we  have  a “technol- 
ogy we  don't  know  how  we 
want  to  control".  That  is  not 
the  same  thing. 

We  need  some  new  and  more 
sophisticated  stories.  We  do 
not  all  have  to  agree;  we  do 
need  to  explore,  creatively  and 
sensitively,  a shared  set  of  new 
myths  about  our  origins  and 
relationships.  Historically  this 
Is  not  impossible;  we  survived 
the  discovery  that  the  earth 
was  not  at  foe  centre  of  foe 
universe  and  have  created 
vital  and  beautiful  new  de- 
scriptions of  ourselves  in  the 
light  of  that  This  is  small  by 
comparison.  How  does  a multi- 
cultural society  enter  into 
structuring  the  collective 
imagination.  Perhaps,  at  the 
very  least,  we  could  try  to  see  it 
as  more  exciting  than  scary. 
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SMALLWEED  is  inces- 
santly asked:  who  was 
the  last  British  politi- 
cian to  appear  at  the  Cabinet 
table  vv earing  a heard?  My 
answer,  invariably  deliv- 


ered without  a second's 
hesitation,  is  always  the 
same:  r haven’t  the  slightest 
idea.  But  the  chances  of 
beards  cropping  up  tor  more 
often,  down)  in  this  sector  in 
future  could  become  even 
thinner.  Image  consultants 
are  said  to  be  warning  aspi- 
rant Labour  MPs  to  get  rid  of 
their  beards,  on  the  grounds 
that  beards  deter  voters. 

And  pre-eminence  in  a 
beard  is  still  more  unlikely 
on  the  Tory  side.  Margaret 
Thatcher  was  known  to 
regard  them  as  an  impass- 
able roadblock  an  the  path 
to  preferment.  Only  three 
Conservative  beard  os  sur- 
vive: Robert  Jones,  pro- 
moted a junior  minister  by 
John  Major  after  Maggie 
had  shunned  him;  the  ram- 
paging extrovert  Jerry 
Hayes:  and  that  other  Tory 
chap  with  u beard. 

Yet  a picture  of  Glad- 
stone's l H83  Cabinet  in  Rny 


Bearded  wonders  . . . Salisbury,  Shephard  and  Major 


Jenkins’s  recent  biography 
shows  at  least  five  certain 
beards  in  a field  of  M.  plus 
suggestive  sproutings  under 
one  or  two  other  chins.  The 
Marquess  of Hartfngton 
(later  the  8th  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire) who  once  briefly 
replaced  the  great  man  as 
leader,  has  a snorter.  The 
best  beard  of  all  in  Jenkins's 
book,  though,  is  the  Tory 
Marquess  of  Salisbury’s,  so 
luxurious  a concoction  that 
a smaller  prime  minster  — 
Lord  John  Russell,  for 
instance  — could  have  hid- 


den in  it  for  weeks  without 
fear  of  detection. 

Yet  no  one  called  Salis- 
bury shifty  or  radical.  If  the 
Conservative  Party  seeks  to 
recover  the  pre-eminence  it 
enjoyed  in  the  Marquess’s 
heyday,  today's  Cabinet 
titans  (far  right)  might  use- 
fully seek  to  model  them- 
selves on  him.  The  true 
source  of  this  cultural 
change,  however,  may  be 
the  royal  family.  Though 
Victoria  herself  was  clean- 
shaven. the  Prince  Consort 
had  a natty  moustache  and. 


from  time  to  time,  sideburns 
so  lavish  that  they  more  or 
less  met  under  his  chin.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  (later  Ed- 
ward VXD  was  vastly 
bearded,  as  was  George  V. 
But  the  present  royal  core 
team  have  hardly  a whisker 
between  them.  Why? 

NOT  CONTENT  with 
the  constant  mouthing 
Of  soundbites,  today’s 
leading  politicians  have  de- 
veloped a ghastly  taste  for 
catcbphrases — the  sort  of 
largely  meaningless  obser- 
vations which  comedi- 
ans used  to  con  vulse  their 
more  cofcvtti  sable  audiences 
in  the  1950s.  Labour  front- 
benchers fry  to  work  “lurch 
to  the  Right"  into  their  con- 
demnations of  Tories.  Last 
week,  however,  marked  a 
new  descent  in  oratorical 
standards  as  Tory  after  Tory 
Invoked  the  party's  new 
charge  that  foe  Labour 


Party  Says  One  Tiling  But 
Does  Another  (SOT  AD  A) . 
Debates  and  question  ses- 
sions all  week  have  been 
peppered  with  SOT  AD  AS. 
plus  such  tasteful  variants 
as  SOTADTO  (Says  One 
Thing  And  Does  The  Other), 
SOTADSE  (Says  One  Thing 
And  Does  Something  Else), 
WTLPSAWID  (What  The 
Labour  Party  Says  And 
What  It  Does),  and  the  ex- 
travagantly-bearded AI- 
SOTCWTLPHEOCAT- 
P AEDM  ( As  Is  So  Often  The 
Case  With  The  Labour 
Party,  He  Exercised  One 
Choice  And  Then  Preached 
An  Entirely  Different  Mes- 
sage). David  Shaw,  theentie- 
ingTory  MP  who  the  other 
day  accused  David  Blnnkett 
of  tunnel  vision,  even  had 
his  colleagues  chanting 
choruses  of  SOT  AD  A to 
liven  up  one  of  his  speeches. 
Since  paper  is  so  expensive, 
and  Hansard  costs  £5  a 


throw,  could  SmaUweed 
suggest  that  in  future  they 
spare  us  the  actual  words 
and  simply  print  the 
acronyms? 

I MAY  have  asked  this  be- 
fore, but no one 
answered,  so  I'll  ask  It 
again.  Is  there  not  a case, 
prima  facie  and  perhaps 
even  tuguoque,  for  saying 
that  fantasy  football 
leagues  are  libellous?  I 
think  of  the  fate  ofKeith 
Branagan,  custodian  for 
Bolton  Wanderers,  who  in 

one  of  these  entertainments 

has  the  highest  negative 
rating  of  any  one  in  the 
league.  Might  some  not  de- 
duce from  this  that  Brana- 
gan is  not  very  competent? 
Bad  enough  to  have  to  keep 
goal  behind  the  present 
Bolton  defence  without 
unwarranted  obloquy,  r ra 
sure  that  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle,  who,  I recently  read. 


used  to  keep  goal  for  Ports- 
mouth FC  under  the  alias 
A C Smith,  would  never 
have  stood  for  it. 

Does  not  lord  Han- 
son’s decision  to  give 
the  name  Hampton  to 
his  projected  new  town  in 
the  Fens  argue  a curious 
lack  of  originality?  The 
country  is  full  of  Hamptons 
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selves  from  the  rest  by: 
axes  like  Bishop,  Char 
Gay,  Loade,  Lodge,  Mai 
Poyle  and  best  of  all  Ws 
(Herefordshire).  He  mi; 
at  least  have  comments 
rated  his  old  business  e 


■Til  “H«uuapi, 
wmen  no  one  has  so  fa 
nsed.  Still,  at  least  it’s 
consolation,  I suppose 
given  his  lordship’s  pc 

cal  views,  that  the  plac 
won’t  be  called  Sotada 


The  Guardian 


Employers  call  it  flexibility 
but  to  the  new  breed  of 
contract  workers  it  just 
means  greater  insecurity, 
says  EDWARD  PILKINGTON 


F THE  clichfe  that  our  self- 
image  is  largely  defined 
by  our  work  is  still  valid 
in  these  fluid,  high  tech- 
nology times,  then  Gary 
_ Taylor  must  have  a pretty 
peculiar  picture  of  himself.  “I 
don’t  know  anybody  else  who 
has  had  as  many  Jobs  as  I 
have,"  he  says  with  under- 
statement Which  is  Just  as 
well.  Over  the  past  10  years  he 
has  held  down  no  less  than  14 
Jobs. 

He  works  in  the  fibreglass 
industry,  a business  notorious 
for  the  fluctuations  In  Its  for- 
tunes. For  Taylor,  a decade  of 
loyal  service  making  and  fit- 
ting fibreglass  car  parts,  bath- 
room suites  and  other  house- 
hold goods  has  been  as 
comfortable  and  cosy  as  a 
rickety  roller-coaster  ride. 

For  most  of  those  years  he 
was  frequently  on  the  road, 
travelling  to  jobs  completed 
on  site  and  spending  weeks, 
even  months,  away  from 
home.  When  trade  was  good  be 
would  be  run  offhis  feet,  when 
it  hit  a troughhe  would  be 
shown  the  door  with  barely  a 
week's  notice. 

It  came  as  some  consolation 
that  he  was  never  unemployed 
for  more  than  two  weeks  at  a 
time,  but  it  was  hardly  a regu- 
lar life.  More  like  a permanent 
state  of  impermanence. 

"Some  people  couldn’t 
handle  it  But  after  a while  I 


just  got  used  to  being  tempo- 
rary— I just  worked  as  hard 
as  I could,  rarely  took  time  att, 
never  went  sick  and  kept  my 
fingers  crossed.” 

Taylor  does  not  exactly  fit 
the  stereotype  of  the  semi- 
skilled worker:  that  Soviet 
realist  Image  of  sturdy  men — 
always  men — stream  ing 
through  factory  gates  as  the 
whistle  blows;  same  time, 
same  place,  day  after  day.  But 
his  experience  of  work  as  a 
transient,  turbulent,  shifting 
condition  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly thenarm. 

Temporary  work  is  as  old  as 
agriculture,  which  has  always 
ebbed  and  flowed  with  the  sea- 
sons. But  latest  official  figures 
show  that  the  instability 
bug  is  rapidly  spreading  out  of 
seasonal  sectors  and  Is  begin- 
ning to  infect  areas  normally 
perceived  as  rock  solid. 

The  number  of  temporary 
workers  as  a whole  has  grown 
by  a third  in  the  past  five 
years,  to  1.5  million — and  in 
contrast  to  the  Soviet  realist 
stereotype  more  than  half  cf 
them  are  women-  A report 
published  this  week  revealed 
that  the  growth  is  more  no- 
ticeable in  some  sectors  than 
others,  and  nowhere  more 
than  on  the  factory  floor.  Man- 
ufacturing has  seen  an  ■ 
increase  in  its  numbers  of 
workers  in  temporary  posts  of 
nearly  70  per  cent 


What  these  dry  statistics 
tell  us  is  that  a wind  of  change 
is  sweeping  across  British  in- 
dustry. Employers  say  the 
change  is  towards  greater 
flexibility,  efficiency  and  com- 
petitiveness in  a harsh  global 
economy.  Onions  see  ft  more 
as  change  towards  greater  in- 
security , Calling  wages  and  di- 
minished rights.  ■ 

• "There  is  a lot  said  against 
temporary  work,"  says  Lilian 
Bennett  chairman  of  Man- 
power, the  country’s  largest 
job-placement  agency.  “But 
little  is  said  about  the  advan- 
tages to  foviduals.  In  an  in- 
creasingly competitive  world, 
temporary  work  has  got  to  be 
better  than  no  work  at  alL  ’ ' 

The  wind  of  change  has 
blown  In  with  it  a new  vocabu- 
lary. The  ocmcept  of  tran- 
sience has  been  zapped  up  and 
repackaged,  like  the  process 
of  sprucing  up  or  FoUetting 
politicians.  In  an  attempt  to 
make  a virtue  out  of  necessity, 
advocates  have  strived  to  add 
glamour  and  remove  ancient 
stigmas.  So  out  goes  the  old 
pTaiu  RngUwh  description 
"temporary  work”.  In  comes 
the  new  buzz  word:  short-term 
contracts. 

. The  glitz  looks  distinctly 
tarnished,  however,  when 
viewed  ftnm  the  position  of 
those  at  the  sharp  end.  Sue 
Warby  is  a convenor  of  the 
Transport  and  General  Work- 
ears  Union  at  a Glaxo  Well- 
come plant  in  Ware,  Hertford- 
shire, which  makes 
pharmaceutical  drugs.  She 
now  has  a permanent  position 
with  the  company,  but  a few 
years  ago  she  was  employed 
cm  a short-term  basis. 

“The  contrast  Is  extraordi- 
nary. My  husband  also  used  to 
be  temporary  and  he  suffered 


Fear  of  losing  even  badly 
paid  work  haunts  many 

from  eczema  with  the  worry. 
Money  came  in  sporadically, 
and  I can  remember  when  we 
had  to  eat  semolina  made  with 
water — that's  how  hard  it 
was.”  Now  they  “want  for 
nothing”,  she  says,  and  are 
able  to  look  ahead.  But  with 
her  union  hat  on  she  contin- 
ues to  witness  the  impact  that 
insecurity  can  have  on 
people's  lives. 

At  present  Glaxo  Wellcome 
employs  relatively  few  tempo- 
rary workers — only  20  out  of 
more  than  L000  staff  — but 
with  seasonal  variations,  that 
number  can  rise. 

“The  hardest  thing  is  work- 
ing for  six  or  eight  months  and 
then  being  told  you're  not 
needed  any  more.  One  lady 


was  sent  offsite  on  a Friday 
and  called  back  to  work  on  the 
Monday.  Imagine  how  it  felt 
for  her  being  Jobless  one  min- 
ute and  back  at  work  the 
next” 

The  ripple  of  uncertainty 
passing  through  the  heart  of 
British  manufacturing  has 
long  been  an  intimate  feature 
of  employment  in  other  walks 
of  life,  from  catering  to  public 
services.  Anne— she  asked 
for  her  real  name  not  to  be 
used — works  as  an  unquali- 
fied nursing  assistant  in  a hos- 
pital in  southern  England. 

She  has  been  on  short-term 
contracts  fix*  the  past  six 
years,  gradually  working  her 
way  up  the  casual  ladder. 

She  began  as  the  lowest  of 
fixe  low — a "bank”  worker, 
which  meant  she  was  effec- 
tively on  monthly  contracts.  ‘T 
worked  regularly  on  the  same 
ward  for  two  years,  but  it 
didn't  feel  like  that  as  I never 
knew  if  I would  be  working 
month  to  month.” 

She  gradually  improved  her 
lot  and  has  now  succeeded  in 
ascending  to  the  dizzy  heights 
of  someone  on  a two  year  con- 
tract. The  problem  is  that  it 
terminates  next  February, 
and  she  is  already  fretting 
about  what  lies  ahead.  With 
two  small  children  at  home,  a 
return  to  irregular  shift  pat- 
terns would  destroy  her  do- 
mestic calm. 

Employers  are  moving  into 
short-term  contracts  because 
it  allows  them  to  fine-tune 
labour  costs  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  available.  It 
spares  them  costly  and  cum- 
bersome redundancy  proce- 
dures and  makes  them  argu- 
ably more  customer  sensitive. 
The  fashion  has  been  set  by  so- 
called  “just-in-time”  practices 


pioneered  in  Japan,  where 
products  are  no  longer  held  in 
storage  but  only  produced  as 
and  when  there  is  a demand. 

That's  good  for  the  economy 
as  a whole,  say  firms  that  rely 
to  some  extent  on  short-term 
contracts,  such  as  Raleigh 
bicycles  or  Black  & Decker. 
But  Anne’s  experience  sug- 
gests there  may  also  be  a seri- 
ous economic  downside. 

She  feels  unable  to  plan  her 
future  because  it  is  so  uncer- 
tain. She  hasn't  taken  out  a 
mortgage,  buys  few  consumer 
goods  or  luxuries,  and  has 
only  had  one  holiday  in  many 
years  — three  days  at  a nearby 
seaside  resort  She  does  not 
invest  because  she  feels  there 
is  nothing  to  invest  in. 

“It’s  not  money  that’s  the 
problem,  as  I earn  as  much  as 
permanent  nurses.  It’s  the 
fear  that  next  year  I may  be 

gaming  nnfMwg  ” 

As  Chris  Pond  of  the  Low 
Pay  Unit  put  it  “Efficiency 
and  competitiveness  are  not 
just  about  saving  costs.  They 
are  also  about  people  feeling 
relaxed  and  confident  enough 
to  be  imaginative.  How  can 
you  be  when  you  are  standing 
on  a cliff  edge?” 

After  10  years,  Gary  Taylor 
has  finally  pulled  back  from 
the  cliff  and  can  now  look  be- 
yond the  sheer  drop  at  his  feet 
to  the  horizon  beyond.  For 
most  of  last  year  he  worked  on 
a short-term  contract  for  PPG, 
a fibreglass  factory  in  Wigan, 
Lancashire,  but  has  now  been 


taken  on  permanently.  He  still 
cant  believe  his  luck. 

"It’s  taking  a while  for  it  to 
sink  in — my  future  is  more 
secure.  It's  been  a long  haul 
and  I learnt  how  to  deal  with 
it  But  you  can  only  cope*with 
being  temporary  so  long.” 
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Hands  across 
the  Atlantic 


The  way  it  was . . . dockers  queue  up  to  seek  casual  work  in  Liverpool  in  the  sixties.  For  many  today,  lack  of  security  has  returned  to  the  world  of  work  photographs-  colin  jocs 

Working  backwards 


Martin  Kettle 


NEW  LABOUR  being 
what  it  is,  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  where  its 
most  eagerly  received 
bye  lection  news  of  the  past 
week  came  from,  and  it  was  not 
from  Hemsworth.  Winter 
byelections  In  the  Yorkshire 
coalfield  area  necessary  duty 
for  the  men  and  women  who 
run  the  disciplined  machine 
that  is  the  modern  Labour 
Party,  but  even  the  chance  to 
bury  Arthur  Scargill’s  new 
party's  challenge  in  the  first 
round  hardly  sets  the  progres- 
sive blood  coursing  as  it  once 
did,  especially  in  February. 

New  Labour’s  really  wel- 
come news  came  from  gentler 
dimes  thousands  of  miles 
away  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
came  from  the  state  of  Oregon, 
where  we  learned  this  week 
that  Sir  Francis  Drake  once 
pitched  his  camp  and  where  on 
Wednesday  the  Democrat  can- 
didate Ron  Wyden  captured  a 
Senate  byelection  from  the 
previously  all-conquering 
Republicans  after  the  incum- 
bent had  been  forced  to  resign 
in  a sexual  harrassment  scan- 
dal In  itself,  Wyden’s  defeat  of 
his  Republican  opponent  for 
the  vacant  Senate  seat  is  of  lit- 
tle practical  consequence  even 
in  America,  where  Newt  Ging- 
rich’s Republican  majority 
remains  securely  in  control,  let 
alone  here  in  Britain.  Its  Indic- 
ative value,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  something  else.  It  tells  Tony 
Blair  a story  which  be  very 
much  wants  to  hear. 

There’s  a revealing  anecdote 
in  the  long  profile  of  Blair 
which  appeared  in  this  week's 
issue  of  the  New  Yorker . 
Reporter  Sidney  Blumenthal 
asks  Peter  Mandelsan  whether 
this  autumn’s  US  presidential 
contest  will  be  a crucial  event 
for  New  Labour.  “Clinton  win? 
Not  important;”  Mandelsan  re- 
sponds. “Nothing,  No  effect" 
But  then,  Blumenthal  reports, 
Mandelson  starts  to  bite  his 
nails  and  shake  in  not  entirely 
mock  fear  at  the  prospect 
Ron  Wyden’s  victory  in  Ore- 
gon this  week  does  not  guaran- 
tee that  there  will  be  a Tony 
Blair  government  in  Britain 
sometime  soon,  butit  is  a 
pretty  good  sign  that  there  will. 
The  connection,  as  seen  by 
Mandelson  and  others,  is 
straightforward.  Wyden’s  win 
throws  the  Republicans  into 
turmoil,  opens  up  the  contest 


thus  weakening  the  Republi- 
can challenge  to  Clinton,  who 
wins  re-election  in  November, 
making  John  Major's  politics 
look  anachronistic  and  giving 
Blair's  victory  in  spring  1997  a 
sense  erf"  inevitability  and  har- 
mony with  the  times. 

This  may  all  he  too  neat  for 
comfort  With  Bob  Dole  labour- 
ing under  the  free-spending  as- 
sault of  Steve  Forbes  in  the 
run-up  to  the  New  Hampshire 
primary,  the  call  has  gone  out 
once  again  to  draft  a reluctant 
General  Colin  Powell  to  the 
Republican  ticket  If  anything 
were  to  come  of  that  Clinton’s 
grip  on  the  black  vote  would 
weaken  and  the  reelection 
strategy  might  go  horribly 
awry  few  the  Democrats. 

In  that  case,  the  conse- 
quences for  New  Labour  might 
be  rather  as  Mandelson 's  ges- 
tures implied.  If  Clinton  loses 
in  November,  what  uncertain- 
ties will  not  cloud  Labour's 
brow  and  what  hay  will  the 
Conservatives  not  make  with 
the  fact?  Then  it  will  be  Blair 
who  will  look  out  of  kilter  with 
the  times.  For  the  Central 


Office  strategists,  it  will  be  one 
down,  one  to  go.  Can't  you  just 
see  Brian  Mawhinncy  unveil- 
ing one  of  those  stupid  posters'* 
It  may  never  happen  any- 
way, not  least  because  Britain 
may  well  find  itself  going  to 
the  polls  before  America  but 

also  because  elections  ore 
always  settled  on  the  home 
front,  not  as  part  of  some  sup- 
posed global  trend  Common 
sense  scepticism,  you  may  say, 
yet  it  is  surprising  how  many 
political  professionals  believe 
that  the  connections  matter. 

Perhaps  this  is  just  because 
they  enjoy  flying  to  America 
every  couple  of  years  — who 
would  not?  — to  check  on  the 
latest  election  techniques.  Per- 
haps it  Is  because  our  political 
class  is  still  beguiled  by  the 
belief  that  what  happens  in  the 
last  American  election  will 
happen  in  our  next  one;  there's 
a lot  of  that  about  too,  In  all 
parties.  Or  perhaps  — and  this 
needs  to  be  taken  rather  more 
seriously  than  it  has  been  so 
far  — the  New  Labour  project 
has  always  been  rather 
specially  defined  in  an  Anglo- 
American  ran  text  Intellec- 
tually, it  is.  as  the  New  Yorker 
profile  of  Blair  suggests,  a 
Transatlantic  Project 
Blair  would  deny  this,  I 
think  He  would  say  that  New 
Labour's  mind  is  open  to  any 
interesting  ideas  and  political 
lessons,  wherever  they  come 
from.  He  would  point  out  that 
he  has  always  taken  a special 
interest  tn  Australia,  which  is 
true,  and  that  his  recent  visit 
to  the  Far  East  underlines  his 
openness  to  what  is  happening 
there  too.  which  is  also  true. 

He  would  sny  that  in  the  new 
world  of  global  markets  and 
international  deregulation,  all 
parties  and  governments  must 
take  account  of  all  such  les- 
sons anyway.  And  then  he 
would  stress,  above  all.  that 
New  Labour  has  to  reach  its 
own  solutions  and  that  no- 
body’s blueprint  can  be  trans- 
planted unamended  from  one 
country  to  another  anyway. 

YET  postwar  Labour 
leaders  have  always 
been  particularly  pre- 
occupied by  American 
political  models,  and  Blair  and 
his  advisers  are  no  exceptions. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  disas- 
trous Labour  defeat  of 1992, 
Blair  and  Gordon  Brown  gob- 
bled up  file  lessons  of  the  1992 
Clinton-Bush  battle  at  first 
hand.  It  was.  in  BJairspeak,  a 
defining  moment,  and  the 
future  Labour  leader  returned 
as  the  leading  advocate  of  the 
Clintonisation  of  the  Labour 
Party.  Brown  remains  learned 
in  American  politics  and  eco- 
nomic thinking,  as  does  his  ad- 
viser Ed  Balls.  Mandelson  is  a 
regular  transatlantic  visitor 
and  spends  holidays  there. 
Jonathan  Powell,  Blair's  chief 
of  staff,  spent  formative  years 
in  the  vantage  point  of  the  Brit- 
ish Embassy  in  Washington. 
Philip  Gould,  Blair’s  pollster 
and  strategist,  worked  with  the 
Clintan-Gore  campaign  and  is 
.plugged  in  to  the  Democrats. 
David  Miliband.  Blair’s  chief 
of  research,  studied  at  MIT  in 
the  late  1980s. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
tills  American  orientation  Is  at 
the  expense  of  other  perspec- 
tives, especially  in  Blair's  case. 
But  there  is  no  doubt,  espe- 
cially in  election  year  and  with 
Clinton  looking  like  a winner 
once  again,  that  the  principal 
wellsprings  and  reservoirs  of 
New  Labour  thinking  and  in- 
fluence are  American.  The 
contrast,  particularly  with 
European  thinking  and  mod- 
els, is  extremely  powerful.  No 
one  reads  the  latest  French  po- 
litical thinking  with  the  atten- 
tion they  give  to  the  latest 
American  ideas.  No  one  bites 
their  nailsat  the  effectof 
events  in  Germany  on  New 
Labour.  Yet  an  election  in  far- 
away Oregon  is  watched  as 
though  the  project  depends 
upon  it  It  all  seems  a bit  out  of 
balance,  given  where  we  are. 


Snotty  toffs  in  tabloidese  shocker 


Why  can’t  posh  writers  hack  it 
like  a real  hack?  SIMON  HOGGART 
defends  the  wordcraft  of  the 
much-maligned  tabloid  journalist 


Everybody  seems  to 
think  they  can  write 
like  the  tabloid  news- 
papers, but  almost  no- 
body can.  This  create*  toe- 

curling  embarrassment  ior 
readers  when  even  compe- 
tent novelists  tty  their  h and 
at  writing  the  Sun.  You  11 
have  seen  foe  kind  afttung, 
often  produced  by  thriller 
writers  who  pride  toem- 
seives  on  their  gritty  deple- 
tion of  Britainasttr^Jyf- 

u *Look  at  this,  Poxnfret, 
said  Inspector 


sSstsni  a j 

Globe- The  lurid 

read:  Dreadful  Dis- 

Edgecombe 
nrHrll4  h 


i a dreadful  aiscov- 

tlay  afEdgecomoe 
ie  home  of  Sir 

Walfeasor,  the 

* Pet 


master’s  habitual  nightcap 

of  brandy  and  soda;  when  he 
was  shocked  to  discover  he 
had  stumbled  upon  the 
bloodstained  body  of  the 

noted  merchant  banker. 

“Ambulance  crews  were, 
summoned  from  foe  West_ 
LoamshlreHospit^ .but! Sir 
Enhraim  was  found  to  do  . 
dead. in  what  are  believed  to 
be  suspicious  dream- 
stances.  Officers  from  Scot- . 
land  Yard  have  been 

^iSadethat  up*  buf tyouTl 
have  read  similar  disasters* 
I was  reminded  of  them 

again  by  the  puhllcatmn  this 

week  ofEdwinA  Curriers 
new  novel,  A Womans 

Place-  Ctoe  of  hardmracters 
is  a sleazytabloid  journalist 

who  is  thought  by  hJS  em- 
ployers to  be  a brilliant 
writer.  . 

Yet  Mrs  Currie’s  accost 
of  his  account  of  the  Prme 

Minister's  res^na^ou1 * *^.. 
gins  thus:  “Today  at  the  Con- 


servative Party  Conference 

the  Prime  Minister  dropped 
the  biggest  bombshell  ofhis 
career.  As  delegates  pre- 
pared to  deliver  the  tradi- 
tional standing  ovation- 
expected  to  last  six  or  seven 
minutes  as  usual — a dra- 
matic change  came  over  the 
man  who  has  led  the  nation 

for  the  last  sixy  ears. 

“In  a shock  departure  < 

from  his  standard  text,  tn 

which  be  was  to  call  for 
national  renewal  and  a 
revival  ofTory  values . . .” 

Mr  Bette  does  not  mention 
that  the  Prime  Minister  has 
resigned  until  his  fourth 
paragraph,  138  words  into 
his  article,  a piece  which 
would  get  him  sacked  from 
the  hnmhlest  parish  maga- 
zine. 

Here  hels  again,  putting 
the  dampers  on  a story  abbot 
a gay  MP:  n saw  U happen! 
TORY  YOBBO  IN  GAY 
PDNCHtJP  SCANDAL.  Dra- 
matic resignation  after  an> 
rest  The  latest  scandal  to 
rock  the  Tory  Party  ex- 
ploded in  the  gloom  of 
Hampstead  Heath  at  seven 
o’clock  last  wight.  As  dark- 
ness descended.  Junior  - 
Health  Minister  Tony  York 
was  arrested  by  police  and 
charged  with  causing  an 


affray.  He  spent  the  night  in 
cells  and  will  appear  in 
court  this  morning  — ” 

1 don’t  want  to  be  too  rude 
about  Mrs  Currie’s  work, 
since  I could  not  do  It  myself 
— but  this  ersatz  jomzuadism 
makes  one'steeth  fur  over. 

Here  X must  break  a small 
confidence.  I happened  to  be 
present  in  Alice  Springs, 
Australia,  at  the  first  meet- 
ing between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Andrew  Morton, 
who  later  wrote  Princess  Di, 

Her  True  Story. 

IWs  was  at  a cocktail 
party  to  mark  the  start  of 
Charles  and  Diana’s  first 
tour  abroad.  Technically 

these  events  are  off  the  re- 
cord, butit  was  14 years  ago, 
and  we  can  always  pretend  I 
was  actually  eavesdropping 
on  amobfle  phone. 

PRINCE  Charles 

asked,  in  his  diffident 
way,  which  papers 
we  wrote  for.  Andrew 
Morton  told  him  he  was  on 
the  Daily  Star.  The  Prince 
inquired  why  be  had  gone 
into  journalism,  and  Mr 
Morton  said  that  ever  since 
he’d  been  a boy,  he  bad 
yearned  to  write. 

“In  that  case,"  said 
Charles  (I  have  a memory  of 


him  wrinkling  his  nose  in 
disdain,  but  that  may  be  un- 
fair), “why  on  earth  did  yon 
join  the  Daily  Stitt?” 

For  same  reason  I ibaud 
this  response  intensely  an- 
noying and,  inspired  by  sud- 
den courage,  launched  into  a 
defence  of  tabloid  journal- 
ists and  how  much  more  dif- 
ficult their  job  Is  than  ours. 

And  it  is.  Any  fool  can 
write  about  a difference  of 
emphasis  between  the  For- 
eign Secretary  and  the  Chan- 
cellor if  they  have  a thou- 
sand  words  to  do  it  in;  the 
trick  is  far , for  harder  if  you 
have  only  ISO.  Whatever  yon 
think  about  our  tabloid 
press,  its  writers  are  among 

the  finest  craftsman  in  the 
world,  their  gtrilte  honed  by 
an  intense  competition 
found  alm  ost  nowhere  else. 
In  the  punch-line  of  the  ol  d 
Joke,  “it  may  be  shit,  but  it's 
awfully  well  cooked.” 

My  suggestion  is  thala 
tabloid  reporter  who  wants 
to  make  a bit  oh  the  side 
should  setupan  agency  pro- 
viding newspaper  copy  for 

novelists.  They  all  get  it 
wrong.  It  brings  the  reader 
up  short,  if  grates,  and  for  a 
tiny  fraction  of  Mrs  Currie’s 
royalties  it  would  be  money 
well  spent. 


1 


I was  that  original 
head-scratching 
Fast-Track  Kid 

GARYYOUNGE  has  a tip  for  Mr  Blair 


WHEN  I was  four  years 
old  I used  to  scratch  my 
bead  until  it  bled.  My 
nursery  school  teacher  caught 
me  in  the  act,  with  a fist  foil  of 
scalp,  and  referred  me  to  a 
child  psychologist  who  diag- 
nosed boredom  and  recom- 
mended that  1 be  sent  to  infant 

school  at  the  first  opportunity. 

And  so  X skipped  a year  of 
playing  with  stickle  bricks  and 
tentatively  pulled  out  on  to 
what  Tony  Blair  has  now 
christened  the  “fast  track”  of  a 
fliture  Labour  government’s 
educational  superhighway.  As 
a robust  and  precocious  tod- 
dler, with  a mother  for  a 
teacher  and  two  elder  brothers 
to  slap  me  into  a soclaDy-ac- 
ceptableshape.it  was  quite  an 
uneventful  journey. 

Unlike  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  Charles 

Moore  who  wrote  this  week 
about  his  experiences  or  being 
fest-tracked  at  Eton,  I was  not 
daunted  by  the  prospect  of 
“composing  Latin  verses  and 
Greek  prose".  At  the  end  ofhis 
first  term  Mr  Moore  came 


200th  out  of  340  and  was 
shunted  back— the  first  time 
this  had  ever  happened  at  Eton 
— to  rejoin  his  contemporar- 
ies: 1 think  I may  have  shed  a 
few  boyish  tears,"  he  recalled. 

I went  to  the  local,  state  com- 
prehensive. It  didn't  offer 
Greek  or  Latin  or  rank  its  pu- 
pils in  their  hundreds  as  if  they 
were  battery  ducks.  Apart 
from  a bit  of  bullying,  some 
racial  abuse  and  few  bouts  of 
lovesickness,  I had  little  cause 
to  shed  boyish  tears.  The  only 
clue  that  I was  a year  younger 
than  my  peers  was  that  my 
report  cards  used  to  say  I was 
immature,  although  this 
turned  out  to  be  a permanent 
character  trait  rather  than 
anything  to  do  with  my  age. 

Sofer  so  good.  But  it  could 
have  all  gone  horribly  wrong. 
Had  I had  a lisp,  not  been  keen 
on  sports  or  gone  toa  particu- 
larly rough  school  I could  have 
been  classed  as  a nerd  and  suf- 
fered some  serious  harrass- 
ment  As  It  was  I got  offlightly, 
leaving  at  17  with  enough  qual- 
ifications to  gat  me  to  universi- 


ty and  the  nickname  “grade  A 
bcil".  Fast-tracking  is  one 
option  that  might  suit  certain 
children,  in  certain  schools, 
from  certain  backgrounds  as  it 
did  me.  But  it  does  not  add  up 
to  a national  policy.  Nor  is  it 
anything  new:  the  solution  to 
my  head-scratching  was  found 
in  1973. 

Worse  still  I could  have 
actually  become  a nerd.  I still 
recall  watching  the  famously 
Obnoxious  Ruth  Lawrence  on 
John  Craven's  Newsround, 
the  walls  of  her  bedroom  cov- 
ered with  geometric  equations 
and  her  proud  father  interven- 
ing every  time  an  interviewer 
asked  her  If  she  wouldn’t 
rather  have  some  friends  than 
lots  of  top  grade  A levels  at  the 
age  of  10.  She  is  now  35.  and 
researching  “knot  theory” — a 
method  of  examining  geomet- 
ric constructions —at  a scien- 
tific institute  near  Paris.  She 
still  lives  with  her  father  who 
still  answers  her  questions  for 
ter.  All  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  however  fast  the  track 
there  are  no  short  cuts  for  pro- 
ducing well-rounded  human 
beings. 

There  is,  however,  a very 
easy  way  to  stunt  their  growth: 
put  than  in  the  slow  lane. 
Categorising  children  as  reme- 
dial Is  bad.  enough.  But  force  a 
Child  oflfi  to  sit  In  a class  of  13 
year-olds  and  watch  them  In  a 
lifelong,  uphill  struggle  for 
self-esteem  because  they  have 
had  “lam  thick"  tattooed  on 
their  foreheads,  t 
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A prayer  for 
the  refugee 


FEW  people  are  even 
aware  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  asylum 
seekers  in  this  country 
will  have  no  money  to  live  on. 
and  no  right  to  work.  No  won- 
der. in  view  of  the  poor  cover- 
age given  by  the  Guardian  and 
other  med  in  to  the  savage  new 
regulations  Peter  Lilley  has 
proposed.  Asylum  seekers  are 
the  forgotten  minority  among 
the  FTP,  the  forgotten  30  per 
cent  of  our  nation. 

Anyone  claiming  to  be  an 
asylum  seeker,  and  who  has 
received  a first  decision 
against  their  claim,  cannot 
receive  any  benef  it  support 
while  they  make  an  appeal. 
Currently,  a high  proportion 
of  such  people  are  still  await- 
ing a decision.  and  may  well 
need  to  appeal  if  refused-  They 
will  not  receive  any  benefit 
wh  iie  wa  i ting  for  an  answer, 
and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
work  during  the  first  six 
montlis  in  this  country.  The 
fact  is  that  a higher  proportion 
of  coses  are  adjudged  to  be 
genuine  on  appeal  than  they 
are  on  the  first  hearing.  Starv- 
ing people  cannot  wait  long 
enough  for  their  case  to  be 
heard. 

The  Home  Secretary  is  try- 
ing to  ensure  that  all  such  de- 
cisions are  made  at  the  port  of 
entry.  A refugee  arriving  here 
from  a situation  of  persec- 
ution is  immediately  in 
strange  surroundings,  un- 
known procedures  including  a 
75-question  form  to  be  filled* 
in.  possibly  no  knowledge  of 
English,  an  unknown  not  nec- 
essarily friendly  interpreter,  a 
fear  of  authorities,  and  no 
legal  representation.  It  is  not 


The  dishonourable  consul 


THE  attempt  by  the  British 
Embassy  in  Athens  to 


I Embassy  in  Athens  to 
pressurise  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press  to  stop  publica- 
tion of  .Anastasia  Karakast- 
dou's  work  will  come  as  little 
surprise  to  writers  on  the 
southern  Balkans  (Academic 
uproar  at  banned  book.  Febru- 
ary 2). 

My  own  book.  The  Greeks 
— Land  And  People  Since  The 
War,  was  translated  into 
Greek  recently  and  published 
in  Athens  by  a commercial 
firm,  which  had  a normal  com- 
mercial contract  with  Pen- 
guin Books  here  I was  aston- 
ished to  be  told  by  an 
acquaintance  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  that  I had  been 
attacked  at  an  internal  For- 
eign Office  meeting  as  a “trou- 
blemaker" by  the  then  ambas- 
sador in  Athens.  Sir  Oliver 
Miles,  and  that  the  book  could 
“raise  heU‘\  This  bilious 
attack  turned  out  to  rest  on  the 
fact  that  the  book  contains  a 
short  chapter  on  the  Macedo- 
nian issue,  although  my  views 
are  a good  deal  closer  to  those 
of  the  Greek  government  than 
those  of  Ms  Karakasidou.  and 
most  of  the  chapter  ts  devoted 
ton  very  elementary  analysis 
of  what  the  problem  seems  to 
mv  to  be  about. 

The  point  is  nothing  really 
to  do  with  the  value  of  i the 
work  of  any  particular  writer. 
There  is  a hidden  — or.  in- 


creasingly. not  so  hidden — 
agenda  in  MI6  and  the  FCO  to 
prevent  discussion  of  the 
issue,  and  any  means,  includ- 
ing really  low  political  chica- 
nery of  this  sort  will  do.  The 
distinguished  historian  of 
Bosnia.  Dr  Noel  Malcolm,  has 
been  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  My  other  intellec- 
tual “crime” — I think —has 
been  to  suggest  that  the  ortho- 
doxies that  have  dominated 
British  policy  towards  Greece 
since  the  civil  war  are  in  ur- 
gent need  of  overhaul.  The  at- 
titudes of  Miles  and  his 
numerous  ilk  in  the  FCO  rest 
on  a crude  response  to  these 
suggestions,  however  formu- 
lated, as  the  problem  of  the 
Slav-speaking  people  in 
Greece  is  essentially  tied  up 
with  the  second  world  war, 
like  so  much  else  in  the  mod- 
em Balkans.  There  are  still 
residual  guilty  consciences  in 
Whitehall  about  our  role  in 
the  defeat  of  the  left,  and  this 
is  what  is  underneath  the 
apparently  irrational  para- 
noia of  these  dreadful 
ambassadors. 

James  Pettifer- 
St  Antony's  College. 

Oxford  0X2  6JF. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
taxed  on  0171  837  4830  or  sent 
0/  post  to  1 1S  Farringdon  Road. 
London  EC1R  3ER.  and  by  e- 
maii  to  letterstJtguardian.co.uk. 


WALK  THE  PROPOSED 
NEWBURY  BYPASS 


ON  SUNDAY  11 TH  FEBRUARY 


...and  see  lor  yourself  the  destruction  that  will  be 
wreaked  open  some  of  Britain's  most 
splendid  woodland,  heath  and  water  meadow 
ft  this  wanton  desecration  of  oar  countryside 
Is  allowed  to  proceed. 


Make  clear  your  objection  to  this  loss. 


Walkers  should  meet  at  Newbuiy  rati  station  at 
12  noon,  where  a free  shuttle  service 
will  take  you  to  the  start  of  the  walk.  This  will 
start  at  1pm  ami  finish  by  4J0pm. 


This  peacefoi  waft  is  suitable  for  all  apes. 


|0  pleai 


If  yoo  are  not  arriving  by  train  0 please  ose  the 
public  car  paths  in  Newborn  aid  pick 
up  tea  shuffle  buses  from  the  & station. 
For  tfetails^£l  of  coaches  to  Newbury, 
please  0 phone  the  information  hotline 

000980224488. 


m. 
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surprising  that  many  come  in. 
therefore,  and  make  their 
daim  to  be  asylum  seekers 
after  a few  weeks.  Such  people 
may  well  be  genuine.  To 
remove  all  means  of  support 
from  them  as  they  seek  to  get  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  of  their 
is  a deep  betrayal  of  how 
any  country  ought  to  deal  with 
people  who  are  possibly  genu- 
ine refugees. 

We  can  only  asSUme  that  no 
political  party  is  willing  to 
sustain  a just  system  of  deal- 
ing with  refugees,  because  of 
the  unpopularity  of  their 
cause  at  the  polls. 

If  our  vote  catchers  can  af- 
ford to  ignore  the  FTP,  what 
hope  for  refugees  within  that 
thirty  per  cent  There  have  to 
be  ways  In  which  asylum 
seekers  have  their  claims 
properly  examined  in  a world 
full  of  refugees.  We  as  Chris- 
tians believe  that  this  way 
does  not  even  begin  to  mea- 
sure against  the  standard  of 
justice  and  mercy  which  a 
nation  is  required  to  uphold. 
What  we  do  With  refugees 
today,  we  will  do  to  others 
who  have  no  political  redress 
tomorrow. 

Rt  Rev  Peter  Hall. 

Bishop  of  Woolwich, 

I Rt  Rev  Wilfred  Wood. 

Bishop  of  Croydon. 

Rt  Rev  Roger  Sainsbury. 
Bishop  of  Barking, 

Ven  Clive  Young. 

Archdeacon  of  Hackney. 

Ven  Douglas  Bartles- Smith. 
Archdeacon  of  Southwark. 
Ven  Peter  Broadbent. 
Archdeacon  of  NortholL 
Diocese  of  Southwark. 

8B  HillyfieLds  Crescent, 
London  SE4 1QA. 
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argument13  of  Salvoes  fired  at  the  Western  canon 


\ A THEN  I saw  the  Inaccurate 
V V headline  you  had  given 


V V headline  you  had  given 
my  article  (Good  grammar, 
February  1).  I was  afraid  it 
might  mislead  the  unwary. 
And  so  it  proved.  It  rather 
makes  my  point  about  how  we 
prefer  old  social  arguments  to 
new  educational  ones. 

Let  me.  briefly,  try  again. 
On  the  local  agonies  of  school 
choice,  parents  will  simply  do 
their  muddled  best  in  the  un- 
chosen circumstances  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  I 
doubt  there  is  much  more  to 
be  said  on  that  front  The  real 
issue  now  is  to  fulfil  the  origi- 
nal comprehensive  promise  of 
excellence  for  all,  especially 
in  those  places  where  perfor- 
mance mocks  the  promise.  It 
is  the  moment  to  reinvent  the 
comprehensive  principle,  not 
to  bury  it 

But  that  means  a radical 
educational  agenda,  not  an  old 
social  one.  It  also  means  fas  I 
said,  Roy  Hattersley  please 
note)  a commitment  to  a de- 
cade of  sustained  investment 
around  clear  objectives.  This 
should  be  the  Radical  Modern- 
iser's Orthodoxy. 

Tony  Wright  MP. 

House  of  Commons. 

London  S W1A  OA A. 


HENRY  PORTER’S  as- 
sault on  cultural  stud- 
ies (Trivial  pursuit 
Februaryljls  thelatestili- 
informed  attack  on  the  teach- 
ing of  cultural,  communica- 
tion and  media  studies  in 
British  universities.  It  would 
be  nice  if  just  one  (rf these 
recurrent  allegations  of  a de- 
cline in  literary,  cultural  and 
scholarly  standards  managed 
to  document  the  argument, 
rather  than  exemplify  it 
For  instance.  Porter  repeat- 
edly and  approvingly  cites  the 
current  work  of  Professor 
Richard  Hoggart  The  very 
first — and  deservedly  most 
influential  — Centre  for  Con- 
temporary Cultural  Studies 
was  established  in  1964,  at  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  by 
the  very  same  Professor  Rich- 
ard Hoggart. 

Adrian  Mellor. 

Reader  in  Cultural 
and  Communication  Studies. 
Liverpool  John  Moores 
University. 

Liverpool  LI  7BR_ 


| tous  “mission”  and  “vision'’ 
statements  Issued  by  organi- 
sations to  cover  their  lack  of 
nous.  It  has  recently  been  my 
misfortune  to  work  for  a pri- 
vatised utility  where  a man- 
ager questioned  me  as  to  what 
the  phrase  “inter  alia”  might 
mean. 

1 am  not  claiming  that 
everyone  should  be  able  to 
translate  the  entire  works  of 
Virgil,  but  this  ignorance  Is,  I 
fear,  symptomatic  of  a general 
deficiency. 

Tom  Vodden-Smith. 

21  SouthminsterRoad, 

Roatfa.  Cardiff  CF25AT. 


HENRY  PORTER  unfa- 
vourably compared  th 


HENRY  PORTER  has 
addressed  a serious  < 


“THE  strapline  you  chose  for 
I my  article  was:  “If  John 


I my  article  was:  “If  John 
Major's  electoral  plans  for  Ul- 
ster were  applied  to  mainland 
Britain,  they  could  result  in 
the  break-up  of  the  United 
Kingdom.” 

My  view  is  precisely  the  op- 
posite. I broadly  sympathise 
with  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Northern  Ireland  policy.  What 
I cannot  understand  is  why  it 
is  that  devolution  and  propor- 
tional representation  are  con- 
ceived of  as  beneficial  to 
Northern  Ireland,  but  impos- 
si  ble  for  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Vernon  Bogdanor. 

Brasenose  College, 

Oxford  0X1 4AJ. 


■ ■addressed  a serious  defect 
in  a society  which  celebrates 
ignorance — even  by  people  in 
positions  of  influence.  Ob- 
serve the  nonsensical  buzz 
phrases  such  as  the  ubiqui- 


■ ■vourably  compared  the 
supposedly  laissez-faire  popu- 
lism of  modem  British  culture 
to  “countries  where  people 
still  read  books  (the  former 
Soviet  Union)".  I can't  speak 
for  other  former  Soviet  repub- 
lics but,  in  Russia  itself,  there 
are  as  many  avid  consumers 
of  tabloid  newspapers,  soap 
operas,  sex  manuals  and 
torrid  Action,  and  as  many 
practitioners  of  graffiti,  as  in 
the  West  Complaints  by  seri- 
ous writers,  especially  poets, 
about  the  indifference  of  Rus- 
sian readers  to  their  work 
have  become  routine.  And 
even  in  Soviet  days,  most  Rus- 


sians' experience  of  high  cul- 
ture was  limited  to  a few  assid- 
uously propagated  classics 
(Swan  Lake,  Pushkin’s  most 
anthologised  poems.  Tolstoy's 
War  and  Peace).  . 

Today,  while  some  in  Rus- 
sia rival  George  Steiner  in 
polynia  thic  sweep  of  knowl- 
edge, the  vast  majority  are  nei- 
ther better  nor  worse  read 
than  their  counterparts  here. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  no  more  . 
a haven  of  intellectualism  . ! 

than  it  was  a workers’ 
paradise. 

(Dr)  Catrlona  Kelly. 

Lecturer  in  Russian  Language 
and  Literature. 

School  of  Slavonic  and 
East  European  Studies, 
University  cf  London. 


HENRY  PORTER  com- 
plains of  the  sloppy, 
prejudiced  thinking  of 
the  modern  age.  He  then 
makes  a sloppy,  prejudiced 
claim  that  I consider  graffitti 
and  Rembrandt  to  be  of  equal 
value.  This  would  be  as  silly  as 
claiming  that  Henry  Porter 
and  an  accurate  journalist 
were  of  equal  value. 

Terry  Eagleton. 

Warton  Professor  of 
English  Literature, 

St  Catherine’s  College, 

Oxford  0X1 3UJ. 


Western  culture,  along  with 
its  political  hegemony,  is  on 
the  wane.  Mediterranean  cul- 
ture is  learning  to  live  with 
eastern  cultures  and  western 
information  technology.  Our 
intellectual  culture  can  still 
learn  a thing  or  two  and  could 
certainly  make  itself  more 
accessible. 

Michael  O’Donoghue. 

20  Landseer  Road. 

London  EN1 1DR. 


I COULDN'T  help  contrast- 
ing Henry  Porter’s  article  i 


DID  the  great  majority  of 
us  ever  know  the  central 


BY  “culture"  does  Porter 
mean  “a  shared  knowl- 
edge system"?  If  so.  it  is  both 
likely  and  desirable  that  this 
is  changing.  To  bemoan  the 
loss  of  the  shared  knowledge 
system  held  by  those  “cru- 
cially, whose  education 
started  before  the  last  war” 
seems  more  to  do  with  Porter’s 
fear  of  age  and  death  than  the 
disappearance  of  standards. 
Peter  Stannack. 

26  Park  Road  East, 

Ashington, 

Northumberland  NE63  8AE. 


m0  us  ever  know  the  central 
biblical  and  classical  quotes? 
and  are  our  inner  spaces  any 
less  cluttered  with  trivia  than 
the  great  medieval  thinkers 
who  devoted  so  much  time  to 
the  number  of  angels  dancing 
on  a pinhead? 

Did  relativism  go  to  bed 
with  mass  marketeers,  or  was 
it  a necessary  intellectual  de- 
velopment coinciding  with 
and  responding  to  mass  popu- 
lar mediums?  And  who  set  the 
agenda  for  these  mass  medi- 
ums but  the  business  elites 
trained  at  the  great  institu- 
tions of  learning,  taught  by  In- 
tellectuals? As  for  “novels 
high  on  the  shelf  unread”,  bow 
do  you  know? 


■ ing  Henry. Porter’s  article  on 
“dumbing  down"  with  the  lat- 
est wheeze  from  Tony  Blair 
about  “fast-tracking." 

Although  this  one  will  prob- 
ably have  been  overtaken  by  a 
new  gimmick  by  the  time  I get 
this  letter  Jammed  into  the  fax 
machine,  it's  still  puzzling 
that  middle  class  parents  are 
alleged  to  be  so  keen  to  force 
their  children's  pace  of  growth 
when  the  culture  these 
selected  kids  are  destined  for 
(including  that  of  their  fond 
parents)  is  fliriously  dumbing 
down.  Where  is  the  last  track 
going  to?  And  what's  in  the 
luggage-rack? 

Nicholas  Murray. 

The  Rack, 

Khmerton, 

Presteigne, 

Powys  LD82PF. 


Its  not  rite  I A tour  of  the  religious  quarter  Lord  of  all  he  betrays 


■JIXED  penalty  notices 
■ should  be  attached  to 


YOUR  editorial  on  dullness 
was.  indeed,  brilliant  (Feb 


T was.  indeed,  brilliant  (Feb- 
ruary 1).  But  you  know  that.  I 
lived  In  Shropshire  during  the 
eighties,  decade  of  dynamism. 
In  perce  tved  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  fashion- 
able Shropshire  dinner-tables 
came  to  the  view  that  bore- 
dom in  the  country  was  no 
longer  Just  prevalent  but  had 
become  terminal. 

However,  the  mechanism 
you  describe  worked  per- 
fectly to  save  us.  We  realised 
in  the  end  how  interesting  it 
can  be  to  d iscuss  extremes  of 
boredom  — and  how  gratify- 
ing to  realise  that  Shropshire 
is  a world-class  boring 

county. 

And  now,  lo  years  after  we 
thought  thermal  stimulating 
thesis  on  boredom  had  been 
handed  in.  theGuardian 
breaks  new  ground. 

Was  ever  anything  more 
boring  than  a Guardian 
leader  on  dullness? 

John  Anthony. 

Rockbourne. 

Picket  Piece. 

Andover  SP116LY. 


■ should  be  attached  to 
Salisbury's  shelves  (Letters, 
February  1).  Some  of  the  own- 
brand  paste  tell  us  . . paste 
is  often  added  to  the  sauce  in 
it’s  pan".  We  learn  of  “mens" 
something  or  other.  We  see 
shelves  stocked  with  CD's  and 
the  company  does  not  know  if 
it  is  everyone’s  favourite  in- 
gredient or  everyones  or 
every-ones . With  such  poor  at- 
tention to  detail,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  profit  is  falling. 
Norman  T Shepherd. 
4Loggetts, 

65/67  Alleyn  Park, 

London  SE21 8AS. 


YES,  mass  attendance  has 
been  falling  off  for  a num- 


MICHAEL  Harvey’s  task 
force  of  Language  War- 
dens should  lnclnde  an  Unnec- 
essary Prepositions  Unit 
They  could  save  newsprint 
through  the  systematic 
removal  of  extra  prepositions 
which  serve  no  useful  purpose 
eg  outside  ofi  up  until;  meet 
with  someone. 

Walter  Cairns. 

Broomhurst  Hall, 

836  Wihnslow  Road, 
Manchester  M2Q  8RP. 


I been  falling  off  for  a num- 
ber of  years  and  Is  now  in  a 
state  of  free  fell  (Catholic 
Church  losing  mass  appeal, 
January  30).  The  reasons  are 
to  be  found  within  the  Church 
herself  for  the  past  80  years. 
Hierarchy  and  clergy  have 
feiled  to  speak  with  clarity, 
conviction  and  unanimity; 
abuses  (especially  where  lit- 
urgy is  concerned)  are  toler- 
ated while  initiatives  that 
have  proven  to  be  damaging 
continue. 

High  profile  dissidents  pro- 
pound views  that  are  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  the  tradi- 
tional teaching  of  the  Church 
and  are  not  silenced,  leaving 
many  Catholics  ignorant  and 
confused. 

MC  Flynn. 

21  TheSigers. 

Field  End  Road, 

Eastcote,  Pinner. 

Middlesex  HA52QJ. 


Rabbi  of  the  United  Syna- 
gogue, a denominational 
grouping  whose  membership 
is  around  35,000  households. 
Add  to  this  a few  independent 
congregations  and  you  may 
achieve  a figure  of 40, 000 
households,  say  60,000  adults, 
who  accept  the  authority  of 
the  holder  of  this  office.  This  is 
less  than  a quarter  of  British 
Jewry, 

Harry  Freedman. 

Assembly  of  Masorti 
Synagogues, 

766  Finchley  Rd, 

London  NW11 7TH. 


QNCE  again  Lord  Meichett 
demands  the  right  to  reply 


\ A /HILE  we  sympathise 
V V with  some  of  Stanley 


“THE  declining  figures  are  a 

I direct  result  of  what  has 
been  called  the  “ecumenical 
malaise”  in  school  religious 
education  programmes. 
Reflecting  Thatchente  eco- 
nomics. the  Religious  Educa- 
tion textbooks  and 
“resources"  used  in  RC 
schools  have,  it  would  appear, 
been  produced  with  an  eye  on 
profits  from  sales  to  non-RC 
schools. 

As  a direct  consequence, 
much  that  is  integral  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  faith 
has  been  omitted.  Not  one  that 
I have  examined  even  men- 
tions the  obligation  to  attend 
Mass  on  Sundays  and  holy 
days. 

KP  Platt. 

Christian  Unity 
Research  Centre, 

47  Heathhurst  Rd, 
Sanderstead, 

Surrey  CR20BB. 


Off  the  active  list 


YOUR  article  (Labour  drops 
all-women  shortlists  to 


| WAS  struck  by  the 
I folio  whig  paragraph 
(Labour  wins  Hems  worth 
poll.  February  2);  “Labour  de- 
scribed the  performance  of 
the  Socialist  Labour  Party  as 
derisory  and  proof  that  Mr 
Scargillisa  pinprick." 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  you 
50t  that  last  bit  exactly  right? 
Dave  Jennings. 

29  Hertslet  Road. 

London  NT  6PH.  . * 


T all-women  shortlists  to 
safeguard  chosen  candidates. 
February  1)  is  misleading.  As 
the  person  directly  involved 
in  presenting  the  legal  chal- 
lenge to  the  all-women  short- 
lists, I cannot  possibly  see  how 
any  appeal  hear  ing  could  af- 
fect the  lawfulness  of  the  34 

selections  which  have  not 
been  legally  challenged. 

Indeed,  any  appeal  court 
could  only  consider  issues  in 
relation  to  the  three  seats 
challenged  at  the  Leeds 
TribunaL 

If  the  NECof  the  Labour 
Party  have  been  given  such 
advice  they  should  seek  a fur- 
ther opinion. 

Peter  Jepson. 

7 Moss  Gardens. 

Feitham, 

Middlesex TW134JF.„ ' 


\/0U  incorrectly  state  that 
T Rabbi  Jonathan  Sacks  Is 


the  “leader  of  Britain’s  200,000 
Orthodox  Jews"  (Chief  Rabbi 
fights  call  to  resign,  January 
27).  Rabbi  Sacks  is  the  Chief 


V V with  some  of  Stanley 
Raima’s  criticism  of  the  Chief 
Rabbi,  businessmen  like  him 
who  dominate  debate  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity are  just  as  much  of  a 
problem  as  the  anti-demo- 
cra  tic,  unelected,  religions 
leadership. 

Contrary  to  what  Stanley 
Ealms  argues.  Dr  Sacks  was 
never  progressive  on 
women's  or  any  other  issues. 
Few  Jews  had  any  illusions 
that  he  would  affect  their  lives 
in  any  way  at  all,  nor  do  they 
care  whether  he  resigns  or 
not. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  life 
and  creativity  in  the  Jewish 
community,  which  makes  an 
Important  contribution  to 
British  society  as  a whole. 
However  this  is  in  spite  of, 
rather  than  because  of,  the 
way  the  community  is  “led". 

The  Jewish  community  is 
often  cited  as  a role  model  for 
other,  more  recent,  immi- 
grant communities.  If  there’s 
one  lesson  we  can  pass  on,  it's 
that  minorities  should  fight 
hardio  promote  democracy.  , 
pluralism,  equality  and  toler- 
ance within  their  own  com-  j 

muni  ties  as  much  as  within 
the  wider  society,  and  to  chal-  j 
lenge  self-appointed  leaders  < 
who  claim  to  speaker  not  in 
their  name.  1 

Julia  Bard. 

David  Rosenberg. 

62  Hadley  Street. 

London  NWl  8TA- 


demands  the  right  to  reply 
to  any  criticism  of  his  Qefdom, 
Greenpeace  UK  (Letters,  Feb- 
ruary 2).  It  was  not  the  Guard- 
ian suggesting  that  Green- 
peace has  gone  soft  but 
myself,  former  action  co-ordi- 
nator for  Greenpeace  UK  and 
Greenpeace  International 
For  the  record: 

• Nearly  all  the  people  in- 
volved in  the  planning  of  the 
Brent  Spar  and  Mururoa 
actions  have  been  either 
sacked  or  made  redundant; 

• Lord  Meichett  has  down- 
graded his  own  direct  action 
department  from  five  full- 
time positions  to  just  two; 

• The  Greenpeace  action  in 
Tiananmen  Square  was  car- 
ried out  to  deflect  criticism  in 


the  German  and  French 
media  about  Greenpeace  only 
being  interested  in  French  nu- 
clear testing,  and  the  new 
office  that  Greenpeace  has 
opened  in  Hong  Kong  has  ve- 
toed any  further  actions  in 
China  on  nuclear  testing. 

Finally.  Lord  Meichett  is 
also  the  chair  of  the  board  of 
Greenpeace  Japan.  The  Japa- 
nese have  continued  whaling 
in  the  Southern  Ocean  Sanc- 
tuary and  Greenpeace  Japan 
continues  to  oppose  any  con- 
frontational actions  against 
Japanese  interests  both  in 
Japan  and  elsewhere. 

Indeed,  his  actions  do  speak 
louder  than  words. 

Paul  McGhee. 

61a  Beresford  Rd, 

London  N5. 


A Country  Diary 


NORTH  DERBYSHIRE:  The 
narrow  lane,  an  ancient  way 
used  in  prehistory,  curls  up 

the  flank  of  the  moor,  an  open 

track  boldly  fronting  the 
slope  so  that  it  must  have  al- 
ways been  unpopular  with 
packmen  and  carters.  On  a 
midwinter  night.  I wandered 
up  it  under  an  ink-black  sky 
in  which  the  bright  moon 
hung,  unmolested  by  any 
cloud.  My  lane  was  a silver 
ribbon  leading  to  the  heavens; 
no  breeze  stirred  the  last  skel- 
etons of  hogweed  on  the  verge. 
Over  to  my  left,  beyond  a 
silent  paddock,  I could  make 
out  the  back  of  the  hillside 
fans  against  the  stars.  No 
sparks  flew  from  Its  low  chim- 
ney stack,  no  glimmer  of 
lamplight  through  mullioned 
windows  for  the  last  occupant 
had  died  a couple  of  weeks 
earlier.  He  was  the  last  of  a 
line  of  hill  folk  who  had 
farmed  here  for  generations 
and  this  last  generation  were 
unmarried.  No  point  in  going 
through  the  gate  again; 
there ’d  be  no  response  to 
knocking  at  the  green,  house- 
place  door.  It’s  ajbuilding  now 


without  spirit  like  a wreck 
cast  up  on  an  empty  shore,  so 
I kept  on  towards  the  shining 
hilltop  and  saw  shooting 
stars.  Standing  on  that  sil- 
very mount,  a far-off  sound 
brought  to  mind  John  Clare's 
waking  fox  "renew  his  short 
gruff  bark"  and,  as  I went 
along,  it  was  confirmed.  The 
strident  call  was  closer  now. 
issuing  from  a black  spinney 
at  the  foot  of  the  next  field. 
Then  came  a squeal;  certainly 
not  a fox-call:  more  likely  the 
“dread  evening  shrieks”  of 
Clare's  badger  echoes. 

Though  I waited  in  the  moon- 
light some  time,  neither  fox 
nor  badger  uttered  their  calls 
again  and.  on  going  down  by 
the  black  spinney,  there  oc- 
curred the  thought  that  Clare 
wouldn't  really  have  been  at 
home  up  here  on  the  slanting 
hillsides.  He  was  a poet  of  the 
fertile  lowlands  and  probably 
never  saw  such  heights  as 
these.  Even  so.  the  genius  of 
his  Universal  language  fits 
this  landscape  just  as  well  as 
that  of  the  south-east 
Midlands. 

. ROGER  REDFgRN 
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Lord  Wakeham,  the  press 
watchdog,  is  the  ultimate 
fixer  with  a finger  in  every 
important  pie. 

Photograph  by  GRAHAM  TURNER 

Oiling 

along 

rather 

nicely, 

thanks 
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INTERVIEW 


JOHN  WAKEHAM  does 
not  look  like  a figure  to 
make  a journalist  ner- 
vous. Rumple-faced, 
rumple-suited,  his 
trousers  held  up  with  braces, 
he  looks,  at  the  age  of  63,  like 
many  other  Tory  grandees  In 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  is  a 
veteran  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  serving  rt  for  18  years 
until  1992  and  earning  the 
nickname  of  Mr  Fixit  because 
of  his  skill  at  behind-the-scenes 
jobs.  He  was  Chief  Whip. 
Leader  of  both  the  Commons 
and  the  Lords,  and  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  (as  well  as 
Energy  Secretary).  What  a wit 
once  said  about  another  politi- 
cian could  he  applied  to  Wake- 
ham: he  is  a man  who  has 
“risen  without  trace”. 

It  was  the  Brighton  bomb  in 
1984.  which,  tragically,  made 
him  well-known.  It  killed  his 
wife,  and  left  him  trapped 
under  rubble  for  seven  hours,, 
severely  damaging  his  legs, 
which  still  cause  him  pain.  He 
has  remarried,  to  Alison,  Mrs 
Thatcher's  former  secretary, 
and  Lives  in  Hampshire.  He  has 
three  children,  the  youngest  is 
nine. 

To  journalists,  Wakeham  Is 
something  more.  As  chairman 
of  the  Press  Complaints  Com- 
mission he  is  the  headmaster 
no  one  wants  to  be  called  in  to 
see.  He  and  his  commission 
can  humiliate  journalists  pub- 
licly by  upholding  complaints 
against  them. 

This  week  marked  the  end  of 
his  first  year  in  the  job,  cele- 
brated with  a party  which, 
being  full  erf  hacks,  be  admits 
“went  on  a bit".  He  also  issued 
journalists  with  an  end-of-year 
report  "You  are  cleaning  up 
your  act.  Keep  at  it  and  remem- 
ber we  have  teeth  that  bite." 

It  was  a nicer  phrase  than 
the  one  used  by  his  predeces- 
sor, Lord  McGregor  (who 
accused  journalists  of  “dab- 
bling their  fingers  in  the  stuff 
of  other  people's  souls"),  but 
Wakeham' e remark  was  not  a 
hail-fellow-well-met  clap  on  the 
back  either. 

Everyone  likes  Wakeham. 

Though  a master  at  party  poli- 
ticking, he  is  said  to  be 

straight-up  in  dealings  with 
people.  When  he  arrived  back 
in  the  Commons,  four  months 
after  the  Brighton  bomb,  he 
was  cheered  on  both  sides.  You 
wonder  how  the  experience  af- 


fected his  personality.  “I  don't 
talk  much  about  it"  he  says. 
“It  does  affect  me  in  that  I am 
particularly  grateful  thatl 
have  been  able  to  rebuild  my 
life.  It  has  rounded  my  charac- 
ter a bit  I am  not  so  argumen- 
tative as  I was.  It  has  helped  me 
become  a better  fixer.” 

He  is  well-known  for  his 
sense  ofhumour.  The  joke  po- 
tential of  our  encounter, 
between  a member  of  the  press 
and  the  press  watchdog  is  not 
lost  on  him.  He  decides  not  to 
talk  in  his  own  office,  where  he 
would  disturb  bis  room-mates. 
Instead,  we  sit  down  in  the 
huge  Lords’  Royal  Gallery. 
Baroness  Smith  suggests  we 
move  somewhere  warmer. 
“Ah,"  Wakeham  says,  "but 
when  it's  too  cold,  they  don’t 
stay  too  long,  you  see." 

He  has  more  fun  later  on, 
when  asked  whether  the  past 
year  has  given  him  more  or 

less  respect  for  the  press. 
"Probably  more,"  he  says, 

“and  strangely  enough,  more 
respect  for  the  tabloids.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
tahloids  are  in  a highly  com- 
petitive business,  fighting  on 
the  very  margins  of  what  is 
possible  and  what  is  not  poss- 
ible to  say,  and  very  well 
aware  that  if  they  don't  run  a 
story,  their  competition  will 
And  they  also  know  that 
papers  like  yours  and  the  Tele- 
graph are  sitting  there  with 
reams  and  reams  of  copy,  wait- 
ing for  the  tabloids  to  commit 
themselves  just  once,  and  then 
away  you  go." 

This  istechnlcaUyafoul, 
except  that  Wakeham  is  the 
referee.  The  consensus,  after 
hisfirstyearinthejob.  Is  that 
he  has  been  a good  one.  He  is 
generally  thought  to  have 
shown  common  sense  in  wam- 
ingpapers  in  advance  to  leave 
Prince  William  alone  at  Eton. 
He  is  credited  with  heading  off 
the  Government’s  threat  of 
statutory  curbs  on  press  free- 
dom. Even  the  suspicion  that 
he  would  betray  a Tory  bias 
has  melted  away.  Wakeham 
says,  unabashedly,  that  this  is 
berause  he  always  acts  with 
integrity.'  “The  thing  about  the 
world  I have  operated  in  is  that 
people  trust  you  because 
they've  trusted  you  before.  Ifl 
say  to  someone  as  Chief  Whip, 
‘Look  you  can't  have  a debate 
next  week  but  if  you  lay  off 
you  can  have  it  the  following 
week  and  what  is  more,  ITL  get 
the  Prime  Minister  to  take 
part  in  tt,' I have  to  deliver.” 

But  there  a few  clouds  hang- 
ing around  the  offices  of  the 
Press  Complaints  Commis- 
sion. There  is  the  row  over 
Prince  Philip  for  a start.  Last 
year.  Wakeham.  made  the 
headlines  after  warning,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Princess  aTWa- 
les's  Pannrma  interview,  that 
those  “who  voluntarily  bring 
their  private  lite  into  the  pub- 
lic domain. . .must  bear  the 


Lord  Wakeham . . . Tam  not  a Tory  grandee-  Not  that  I feel  inferior  to  the  Tory  grandees.  I am  one  of  the  few  people  in  politics  who  started  with  just  £300 


consequences  of  their 
actions." 

He  says  he  was  not,  as  critics 
claimed,  arguing  for  a return 
to  the  days  when  the  House  of 
Windsor  put  up  a blank  wall 
againstthe  press.  "Maybe  it  is 
right  to  discuss  some  of  these 
things  but  you  can't  then  ex- 
pect newspapers  not  to  join  in 
the  discussion.  It  is  up  to  that 
individual  to  set  the 
parameters." 

Would  he  say  the  same  to 
Prince  Charles,  after  his  inter- 
view with  Dimbleby?  “Yeah 
sure,”  he  shrugs.  “It’s  the  same 
fa*  everybody..” 

Tnninding  for  Julia  Carling 
whoee  complaints  against  the 
Sun  were  rejected  this  week  by 
the  PCC.  on  the  grounds  ihat 
she  “had  clearly  placed  details 
other  past  and  current 
relationships  into  the  public 
domain  by  virtue  of  articles 
and  interviews  designed,  in 
part  to  enhance  her  image 
[and]  promote  her  career".  It 
does  not,  he  insists,  set  any 
precedent  The  PCC,  he  points 
out  ruled  against  the  News  of 
the  World  last  year  when  it 
used  the  same  argument  to  de- 
fend pictures  c£  Earl  Spencer’s 
wife,  saying  he  had  surren- 
dered his  privacy  by  inviting 
HpIIoI  rrmgaainp  trrfn  his  home. 

"That  was  rubbish  in  my 
view,”  says  Wakeham.  “He 
had  presented  a part  ofhis life 
— his  house  and  grounds — 
partly  to  raise  money  to  keep 


the  show  going,  in  a perfectly 
reasonable,  civilised  fashion 
That  doesn't  therefore  entitle 
the  press  to  take  pictures  of 
Lady  Spencer  to  hospital  with 
a telephoto  lenses.  Whereas," 
he  adds,  “it  was  quite  clear  to 
us  that  in  the  case  of  Julia  Car- 
ling, she  had  courted 
publicity” 

But  isn't  there  a huge  differ- 
ence between  volunteering 
publicity  and  having  it  thrust 
on  you? 

‘‘Sure ...  and  the  Commis- 
sion has  to  weigh  these  things 
up.  But  in  practice  it  is  not  that 
difficult  to  decipher  the  action 
you  should  take  from  the  sort 
of  publicity  someone  is  after." 

This  suggests  that  the  Com- 
mission sympathised  with 
Earl  Spencer  for  selling  his 
story  to  raise  fends  for  his 
house  but  did  not  sympathise 
with  Julia  Carling  for  promot- 
ing her  own  career.  Is  Wake- 
ham saying  that  die  motive  of 
someone  who  chooses  public- 
ity is  material  to  a PCC 

“Insofar  as  the  motive  is 
apparent,  probably  it  Is  mate- 
rial. AH  I am  saying  is  that  a 
person  who  seeks  publicity 
runs  the  risk — no  more  than 
that -— that  it  wQl  be  harder  to 
defend  their  privacy.  It  doesn't 
mean  it  gives  carte  blanche  to 
newspapers." 

If  the  decisions  made  under 
his  reign  seem  controversial, 
he  adds,  it  is  for  good  reason. 


“What  is  quite  clearly  happen- 
ing is  that  newspapers  are  set- 
tling a higher  percentage  a£ 
complaints  before  they  cone  to 
the  PCC  because  they  recog- 
nise that  we  mean  business. 
But  that  does  mean  that  the 
ones  we  get  to  adjudicate  on 
are  much  more  difficult " 

UNDER  his  chair- 
manship, the  Com- 
mission of  17  mem- 
bers (eight  of  whom 
are  from  the  press) 
manages  to  reach  a consensus 
ten  times  a year,  on  a dozen  or 
so  cases  a time.  “It  is  a skillful 
operation,"  be  says,  again 
without  false  modesty.  “I  ask 
people  what  are  the  arguments 
against  you?  Maybe  the  differ- 
ences are  very  narrow.  Some 
people  fori  that  even  to  articu- 
late the  other  person's  point  of 
view  is  to  half  concede  but  I 
believe  in  rational  discussion 
and  good  humour.”  But  his 
reputation  as  Mr  Phdt  he 
adds,  can  be  a millstone.  “The 
more  people  call  you  a fixer, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  be  the 
fixer  next  time.  It  makes 
people  highly  suspicious." 

What  hasn't  he  been  able  to 
fix?  “Oh  well,  lots  of  things.  I 
was  campaign  manager  for 
Mrs  Thatcher  fa*  six  hours.  Six 
hours  after  1 became  her  cam- 
paign manager,  she  gave  up.  So 
that  wasn't  very  successful" 
Wakeham  entered  politics 
fairly  late  at  the  age  of  42.  His 


father  was  a trained  civil  engi- 
neer later  set  up  his  own  gar- 
age  business.  Wakeham  at 
first  thought  of  becoming  a 
writer — “my  father  said  it 
was  the  best  job  you  could  do 
hut  then  he  told  me,  ’you 
haven’t  got  any  talent ...  to 
write,  I mean."  Instead,  he 
chose  accountancy,  working 
for  Arthur  Young,  where  he 
audited  books  for  oil  compa- 
nies. At  28,  he  set  up  his  own 
business,  specialising  in  con- 
struction machinery.  By  the 
time  he  entered  the  Commons 
in  1974,  he  was  very  wealthy. 
He  also  had  a huge  number  of 
directorships — “1  had  82  be- 
fore I went  into  Parliament’. 
He  pruned  them  down  to  four, 
but  since  retiring  from  poli- 
tics, he  has  been  building  them 
up  again. 

T can  only  manage  a couple 
of  dozen  now."  he  jokes.  (It’s 
actually  “eight  or  nine").  Still, 
quite  a lot  of  extra  jobs  for  the 
PCC  chairman.  “I  am  a busi- 
nessman," he  shrugs.  "I  am  in- 
terested in  solving  problems.” 
His  latest  post,  which  be  takes 
up  in  June,  is  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  British  Horserac- 
ing Board  (annual  salary 
£20,000).  which  has  taken  over 
from  the  Jockey  Club  in  run- 
ning the  sport  Wakeham  has 
talked  enthusiastically  about 
reforming  the  sport  a way  from 
its  elitist  past  and  about  how 
the  next  chairman  might  be 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  train- 


Sunday in  the  park  with  the  down  and  outs 


Lottery  money  may  give  urban  parte 
a makeover,  says  PATRICK  WRIGHT 


J 


UST  as  our  urban  parks 

are  looking  their  bleak, 
mid-winter  worst,  along 

...  comes  the  possibility  of 

£50  million  of  Lottery  money  to 
rejuvinate  them,  thanks  to  the 
National  Heritor  Memorial 
Foundation. 

Yet  although  many  paras 

stm  command  great  loyalty, 

most  are  in  a very  sad  state, 

some  abandoned  almost  en- 


dumping  grounds  by  the 

Insane  off  the  streeteVanM- 
Ism  is  rife..  The  typical  toner- 

ss&r 

cers  lurking  briitod  the  trees. 

It  is  too  easy  totura  the  run- 
down park  Into  a symb01  <* 
wider  dereliction  fo 
of  the  Public  good,  and  yrifere 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some- 


Sr^thelate  GLC.  KenUv- 
ingstone  once  pointed  ott  that 
herbaceous  borders,  being 
labour  intensive,  were  early 
vie  rjios  cf  the  cute-  i 


Yet  if  numey  is  part  of  the 
story,  urban  green  spaces  are 
also  suffering  from  our  lack  of 

any  proper  conception  as  to 
what  they  might  actually  be. 
Victorian  parks  once  exempli- 
fied what  could  be  done  to  ease 
the  tensions  of  city  life,  but  in 
recent  decades  we  have  failed 

to  come  up  with  a comparable 
vision.  The  innovations  we 
have  seen  have  been  piecemeal 
and  as  it  turns  out,  imported 

from  elsewhere— toe  garden 
festival,  the  adventureplay- 
ground,  the  inner-city  farm. 

We  have  done  vary  lime  to 

adjust  oar  puhlic^itototlK 

changed  circumstance® the 
modem  city.  to  the  feet  that 
the  urban  population  fenow 
both  more  specialised  to  its  ret> 

reationfll  interests,  and  more 
dhrereetoan  the  Victorian  pub- 
lie  ever  was. 


doud  of conffictmgpieties. 


own  set  The  advocates  of  open 
spacesaretocltoe^toms^t 
thata5  open  space  m toe  city  is 

good,  even  thbugh  there  is  plen- 


are  now 

largely 

outdated 


tifulevidaice  that  some  urban 

open  spacesare  bleak,  miser- 


ftirily  no  good  to  anyone. 

Tttepkging  fields  lobbypur- 
sues  its  own  bent,  reluctant  to 
acoeptthal  playing  fields  may 
already  betogbod  supply,  or 
toat  Uieymay  absorb  a larger 
proportion  maintenance 


budget  than  can  easily  be  justi- 
fied by  their  use.  There  is  an 
equally  single-minded  green 
argument  that  urban  parks 
should  be  allowed  to  revert  to 
wilderness,  as  if  these  wan 
“natural”  places  in  which 
people  have  only  a marginal 
right. 

Hfetor^can  get  in  the  way 


too.  We  owe  a lot  to  the  Vic- 
torian campaigners  who  fought 
hard  to  save  so  many  trf our 

urban  open  spaces  from  devel- 
opment, but  they  also  lum- 
bered us  with  a problem.  Their 
parks  were  organised  around 
such  an  exclusive  idea  of  appro- 
priate usage  that  some  19th 
century  park  planners  are  said 
to  have  been  surprised  to  bear 
fiat  working  class  people  even 
wanted  to  visit  them. 

Access  of  that  kind  may  no 
longer  be  the  major  problem, 
but  the  polite  visual  aesthetics 
that  continue  to  govern  so 

much  thinking  about  parks 
may  stm  work  againrt  legiti- 
mate public  interests  in  the 
present,  dlsmnnHngany 
thought  cf  new  buildings  and 
distrusting  any  activity  beside 
quiet  contemplation. 

If  we  are  to  find  a better 
ftrture  for  the  urban  park,  then 
we  need  to  get  beyond  the 
vague  assumption  that  all 
parks  are  inherently  good 


windswept  wastes,  no  use  to 
anyone.  Others  would  be  im- 
proved by  being  devoted  to  new 
and  specialist  uses — including 
those  loud  American  sports 
that  involve  tarmac  and  seem 
particularly  offensive  to  the 
historically-minded. 


The  National  Heritage  Me- 
morial Foundation  has  broad- 
ened its  outlook  considerably* 
since  its  first  statements  on  tot- 
tery funding,  which  gave  the 
impression  that  grants  would 
be  confined  to  the  restoration 
of  historic  features  like  band- 
stands and  railings.  ’ITteadri- 
sory  panel,  set  up  to  assist  in 
the  grant-making,  seems  to 
lean  heavily  towards  the  his- 
torical perspective  of  the  Gar- 
den History  Society  (a  crimi- 
nologist and  an  avant-garde 
sculptor  should  be  added 
immediately),  but  the  guide- 
lines for  the  Urban  Parks  Pro- 
gramme try  to  rtach  out  They 
admit  new  structures — as  long 
as  they  are  “appropriate"  and 
see  that  play  areas  and  leisure 
facilities  have  a legitimate 
pdace  even  in  historical  parks. 

More  usefol  now  would  be  a 
series  of  initiatives  wife  differ- 
ent kinds  of  urban  park:  pilot 
projects  perhaps,  which  dem- 
onstrate what  could  be  done  to 
fit  the  public  park  to  the  pres- 
ent public  and  its  interests. 
Some  historical  parks  should 
certainly  be  preserved,  but 
there  will  be  other  places  where 
renewal  can  hardly  be 
achieved  even  under  this  mod- 
erately expanded  definition  of 
heritage. 


ers  and  breeders.  At  which 
you  can't  help  pointing  out 
that  in  the  meantime,  the  sport 
is  dominated  by  Tory  gran- 
dees. Wakeham  actually 
shares  a coat-peg  with  Lord 
Wyatt,  chairman  of  the  Tote. 

"1  am  not  a Tory  grandee." 
he  protests.  “I  am  one  of  the 
few  people  in  politics  who 
started  with  £300.  Not  that  I 
feel  inferior  to  the  Tory  gran- 
dees . . It  is  true,  he  concedes, 
that  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Tote  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Home  . 
Secretary,  but  at  the  BHB,  it  is 
an  elected  post. 

The  division  bell  now 


clangs,  ending  any  chance  of 
finding  out  how  Wakeham 
plans  to  democratise  the  rac- 
ing world.  For  the  press, 
though,  the  pressure  appears 
to  be  off  and  in  the  course  of 
nearly  an  hour,  no  red  cards 
have  been  flourished.  But 
when  1 play  back  the  tape,  I 
note  the  words  he  slipped  in 
after  summarising  his  first 
year  in  the  job.  “The  object  was 
to  persuade  everyone  that  self- 
regulation  could  work,"  he 
said,  “and  since  last  June,  the 
Government  has  said  that  it  is 
certainly  working,  for  the 
moment." 


M British  Midland 

Diamond  Deals 

Return  fares  from  London  Heathrow. 

Con  Liter  wmr  local  ujvi'l  j£eni  or  call  lor  dcuili  on 


5-554554 


or  bonk  no  the  Internet  htrp;//www  iilyhnti4hmliilnnd.com/ 

Dumind  On]  Liu-.  juilibk  <tn  idannl  Jain  and  ibcfan 
«■  jijiUiIiiv.  TmvcI  muM  iiajudi-  MSujnbr  nijhi  our 
r-iMcngn  met  will  applr 
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ONE  person's 

essential  Informa- 
tion is  another's 
trivia.  Lundy.  Fast- 
net.  Mai  in.  Hebrides ...  the 
shipping  forecast  crucial  to 
mariners,  is  merely  part  of  the 
sound  wallpaper  for  most 
Radio 4 listeners.  We  haven't 
the  foggiest  what  it  really 
mea  11s.  but  the  words  are 
etched  like  a spell  into  our  sub- 
conscious to  be  dredged  up 
with  multiplication  tables  and 
nursery  rhymes. 

Listen  to  any  national  radio 
stationall  day  and  you  are 
bombarded  with  information. 
You  may  live  in  Worksop  but 
you  will  know  about  road 
works  on  the  Basingstoke  ring 
road  and  the  burst  water-pipe 
causing  chaos  in  Wimbledon; 
you  will  know  that  Lisa  in  Ac- 
ton loves  Kevin  in  Northamp- 
ton. and  that  Sally  Feld- 
man edits  Woman's  Hour. 

Sometimes  it's  hard  to  tell 
the  difference  between  the  pro- 
grammes and  the  fluffy  bits  In 
between.  Retro  is  trivia's  best 
friend  and  radio  is  hot  on  retro 
at  the  moment.  Take  Beam  Me 
Up  Scotty  t Radio  4).  John 
Peel's  nostalgic  zoom  through 
space-age  pop  culture  from 
Buck  Rogers  to  Space  Precinct 
and  Joe  Meek  to  Bowie.  Th  is 

was  bursting  with  information 

of  the  kind  that  could  only  be 
of  possible  use  to  those  plan- 
ning to  enter  a baby  boomers' 
Trivial  Pursuit  challenge.  It 
relied  on  the  fact  that  the  lis- 
tener was  going  to  be  so  busy 
saying.  “Oh yes.  I remember 
Lava  lamps  .space  hoppers, 
silver  mini-skirts  watching 
Dr  Who  from  behind  the  set- 
tee.'* that  nobody  would  notice 
we  were  being  fobbed,  off  with 
what  amounted  to  little  more 
than  a 2&- mi  mite  list 
“We  used  to believe  it  was 
part  of  a future  that  was  going 
to  happen,  that  th  is  was  how 
we  were  going  to  live,"  said  one 
contributor. 

Wednesday's  edition  of  Cul- 
tural Baggage  i Radio  3i  was 
on  dogs,  and  nostalgia  levels 
were  kept  high  with  K 9.  Blue 
Peter  s Petra  and  Barbara 
Woodhouse.  I liked  the  inter- 
viewee who  argued  that  in  the 
East  End.  your  dog  is  as  impor- 
tant as  your  mum  and  that  the 
defining  moment  for  the  Kray 
twins  was  seeing  Lassie 
Come  Home.  It  gave  them  a 
sentimental  seizure  from 
which  they  never  recovered. 

The  frustrating  thing  about 
this  rather  neat  little  series  is 
that  all  the  snatches  of  music 
and  clips  from  hooks.  Alms.  TV 
programmes  and  interviews 
are  un identified  (you  can  send 
for  a fact  sheet » so  you  spend  as 
much  time  playing  cultural 
mastermind  and  trying  to 
remember  the  name  of  that 
m mg  as  actually  listening. 

More  concrete  subjects  such 
a>  the  dogs  strand  seemed  to 
work  better  than  the  philo- 
sophical. Thursday's  pro- 
gramme on  viruses  was  ham- 
pered bv  the  butterfly  format 
and  lack  of  overall  analysis. 

But  if  vou  want  facts,  at  least 
I'nlhiral  Baggage  offers  ones 
to  make  you  think:  that  the 
Ifda  flu  epidemic  killed  more 
Ik-ople  than  ah  the  wars  or  the 
20th  century,  that  by  the  year 
-?kki  4n  million  people  will  be 
into  vied  by  inv. 

If  you  ft  vl  your  obsess  ion 
with  trivia  in  getting  out  of  con 
uol  vou  could  try  a shot  ofNo 
Job  Too  Smalli  Radio  4 1.  This 
describes  it-elf  as  a minutiae 
m.i  M'liiepmammine.  1 have 
li.-(en>-d  to  it  with  rapt  atten- 
lu'n and  1 Hunk  minutiae  is 
overstepping  the  mark.  It 
Ji'o'-n'r  MT-ui  in  lie  about  any- 
min::  at  all  Tins  week,  pii?- 
•fenti-r  Stuari  Macnnie  said  he 
didn't  like  parsley,  a point  of 
v n -w.  but  lianllv  one  worth  a ir- 
ing  A link*  discussion  about 
the  pros  am  1 runs  of  parsley 
foUowi.-rt  as  well  ns  a lew  Tacts 
.ihmit  du-  p*K»r  .ibusi-d  herb. 

Then  somebody  said  tiiat 
ilv-T  didn't  sev  die  point  of  ral- 
cum  iwwder  1 can  sue  that  this 
v dl  be  a sene*  that  will  run 
and  run.  At  least  until'saine- 

uiu-  in  the  BBC  is  brave  enough 

to  s.iy  that  they  don't  sec  the 
point  of  it. 


Being  there  — Emma  Thompson  in  Carrington,  Ted  Danson  in  Loch  Ness  and  Hugh  Grant  in  The  Englishman  Who  Went  Up  A Hill  But  Came  Down  A 
Mountain.  Now  the  cinema  is  proving  a British  geography  teacher,  thank  to  the  Movie  Map.  250,000  of  which  have  been  produced 
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9 Rob  Roy 
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12  Rob  Roy 

13  Rob  Roy 

14  OwwEWHk 

15  Doctor  FWay 

18  Doctor  Fffltov  ; itepnor 

17  Doctor  FMay 

18  Monty  Python  And  the  Holy  GraH 
18  UnrteJ 

20  TUu  ThkTV-Hne  SWJK 

21  UkvFMRv 

22  TlwPnipe  Lit  Miss  Joan  Bratfe 

23  Sluikm  Gen* 

24  Tagg,in 

25  Doctor  flniav 
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27  Madwh 
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30  Mission  impossible 

31  Mission  hnpassate 
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33  Camngun 

34  Carrington 

35  Haoiueal 
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40  Brief  Encouner 
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44  Heartbeat  / 

45  The  Railway  CMdren  / - 

46  WwfBrtna  Hdgnu  / 'e 

47  The  Daring  Buds  01  May''***, 

48  Dffly  Fools  And  Hones 

49  Rohm  Hood  Prim  01  miens 

50  Belcwi  The  Line 

51  Lost  Di  The  Summer  Wine 
az  Setwoi  T7w  une 

53  Coronation  Smei 

54  The  Adverteie  Of  Shertot*  Holmes 

55  CtiaitoBOfFhe 
58  Prhle  And  Prefudke 

57  Peak  Practice 

58  Bhdestwad  HavciMd 

59  JanaEyr* 

60  PeA  Practice 

61  Pnde  And  Re)uflce 

62  Goodbye.  Mr  Dims 

63  ShadawtwUs 

64  The  Buccaneers 

65  MUMeiWTh 

66  The  Engl  khman  Who  Went  Up  A HE), 

67  HowtfsQirf 

68  Keeping  lip  Appearances 

69  Pride  And  PiqwSca 

70  Chariots  Bf  fir* 

71  QVity  Cfiitty  Bang  Bang  p 

72  Lovejoy  5 

73  Three  Men  And  A Utde  Lady  i 

74  Brtneai  The  Urns  1 

75  Four  Weldings  And  A Fwwal  \ 

76  House  Of  BUt  \ 

77  The  Buccaneers  1 

78  Smawrtanrts 

79  A Fish  CaHed  Wanda 

80  The  Madness  Of  Wng  George 

81  StudosHands 

82  Bridestaad  Revisited 

83  Inspector  Mora 

84  Watting  For  God 

85  Howards  Way  1 

86  Cwrmgtnn  1 

67  The  Madness  01  King  George  v 

88  Fow  WedOngs  And  A Funeral 

89  Tnvy  Mjrjry  DerpA- 

90  Rumpoie  Of  The  Bariev 

91  OrVv  FutVs  And  Horses 

92  Lodi  Ness 

93  The  Madness  Of  King  George 
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RONALD  BERGAN  looks  at  a movie  map  of  the  UK 


This  nation  of  locations 


IF -YOU  want  to  see  the 
splendours  of  Syon 
House  and  gardens, 
fondly  recalled  from  The 
Madness  Of  King 
George,  or  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  visit  the 
Glasgow  warehouse  where 
Shallow  Grave  was  filmed, 
help  is  at  hand.  For  the  first 
time,  a Movie  Map  is  avail- 
able to  help  you  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Nigel  Hawthorne 
or  Scotland's  murderous  trio 
and  more  than  180  other  UK 
film  or  television  locations. 

A quarter  of  a million 
copies  have  been  produced  by 
the  British  Tourist  Authority 
and  Vnuxhall  to  celebrate  the 
twin  centenaries  of  the  cin- 
ema and  the  car  industry  in 
Britain.  Theaira.  according 
the  BTA,  which  is  issuing 
them  free  from  tourist  infor- 
mation centres.  IS  "is  to  use 
the  tremendous  international 
success  of  these  films  (Four 


Weddings  And  A Funeral. 
Braveheart.  etc)  to  stimulate 
travel  in  and  around  Britain. 
The  map  will  help  visitors  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  their 
screen  heroes. “ 

So  expect  to  see  nostalgic 
Americans  pointing  at 
Regent's  Park  and  Tottenham 
Court  Raid  hi  be  stations  as 
seen  in  An  American  Were- 
wolf In  London,  or  hanging 
about  in  the  empty  clothing 
factory  inSpitalfields  in  Lon- 
don used  in  The  Crying 
Game. 

Small  screen  fanatics  may 
also  be  seen  lingering  in 
Whitemead  House  in  Duck- 
more  Road.  Bristol,  which 
served  as  the  exterior  of  Del 
Boy's  flat  in  Nelson  Mandela 
House  in  Only  Fools  And 
Horses,  or  the  house  in 
Bournemouth  in  which  Vic- 
tor Meldrew  supposedly  lives 
in  One  Foot  In  The  Grave? 

Poring  over  the  Movie  Map 


proves  that  it  is  possible  to 
cross  the  Forth  Railway 
Bridge  as  Kenneth  More  did 
in  the  remake  of  The  Thirty- 
Nine  Steps:  travel  through 
Gwynedd  in  Wales,  which 
stood  in  for  China  in  The  Inn 
Of  The  Sixth  Happiness:  and 
stroll  through  Covent  Gar- 
den, though  the  market  in  My 
Fair  Lady  is  no  longer  there. 
You  could  even  discover 
whether  the  buffet  at  Cam- 
forth  Station  in  Lancashire  is 
still  as  dreary  as  when  Trevor 
Howard  said  farewell  to  Celia 
Johnson  in  Brief  Encounter. 

Will  tourists  hope  to  fi  nd 
Darcy,  his  clothes  in  disarray, 
materialising  in  the  gardens 
of  Lyme  Park  in  Cheshire 
where  Pride  And  Prejudice 
was  filmed,  or  a group  of 
young  men  in  white  vests  and 
long  white  shorts  cantering 
along  the  beach  at  St  An- 
drews as  they  did  in  Chariots 
Of  Fire?  Surely  not.  There 


may  be  further  disillusion- 
ment when  tourists  wander 
around  Loch  Morar  vainly 
looking  for  the  non-existent 
telephone  box  used  in  Local 
Hero  or.  on  arrival  at 
Howarth.  they  might  find  the 
countryside  less  turbulent 
and  romantic  than  James  Ba- 
se vi's  set  designs  ( acres  of 
heather  were  shipped  to  the 
California  hills)  in  William 
Wyler's  Wuthering  Heights. 
"Although  filmed  on  a Holly- 
wood set,  the  wild,  bleak 
Yorkshire  moors  of  the  Pen- 
nines  surrounding  Howarth, 
are  vividly  evoked  in  the 
movie,"  the  map's  notes 
proclaim. 

It  seems  that  today's  pil- 
grims would  rather  visit 
Blackness  Castle  in  Falkirk, 
where  Mel  Gibson  played 
Hamlet  instead  of  Elsinore, 
or  Fishguard  in  Dylted  where 
Richard  Burton  and  Eliza- 
beth Taylor  declaimed  in 


Under  Milk  Wood,  instead  of 
Laughame  or  New  Quay — 
more  Likely  models  for  Dylan 
Thomas 's  Llareggub. 

Fifteen  couples  have 
apparently  already  proposed 
at  the  Crown  Hotel,  Amer- 
sham,  and  others  have  been 
clambering  to  get  married  (or 
buried?)  in  the  five  churches 
featured  In  Four  Weddings. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  only 
way  most  people  an  audience 
can  go  beyond  the  vicarious ' 
experience  of  watching  a film 
to  the  sensation  of  actually,  in 
some  way,  participating  in  it 

But  while  tourists  may  en- 
joy travelling  around  Great 
Britain  in  search  offflm  loca- 
tions, they  will  discover  that, 
like  the  past  films  Inhabit  an- 
other country,  an  Inaccessi- 
ble fantasy  world.  These  ele- 
gant illusions,  which  have 
been  caught  in  the  eye  of  the 
camera,  can  only  be  observed, 
never  entered. 


Royal  National  Theatre 


Aristophanes'  comedy 

in  d new  musical  adaption  by  Fiona  Laird 
Cottesloc  Theatre  SOLD  OUT:  Day  Seats  only  0171-928  2252 


CANTERBURY 
Gtflbenklan  Theatre 
S-10FM 
01227  769075 
CRAN BROOK 
Queen's  Hall  Arts 
Contre  12-13  FM 
01580  712153 
BRIGHTON 
Gardner  Arts  Centra 
15-17  Feb 
01273  6B5S61 


TAUNTON  Biewtiousu  BUHJH  WELLS 
Theatre  a Arts  Centra  Wyealde  Am  Centra 


19-21  Feb 
01823  283244 
BLANDFORD 
Bryanston  Arts  Centre 
22-24  Feb 
01258458533 
BURTON  UPON  TRENT 
Bmvtousa  Arts  Centra 
27-28  Feb 
01263  $16030 


XS.  Mar 
01982  552555 
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MICHAEL  BILLINGTON  reviews  Stanley 


Portrait  of  the  artist 


PLAYS  about  artists 

always  present  problems. 
After  all.  the  very  thing 
for  which  they  are  famous  — 
painting,  writing,  composing 
—is  hard  to  dramatise.  But 
Pam  Gems’s  Stanley  at  the  Cot- 
tesloe  is  a highly  plausible,  at 
times  deeply  moving  portrait  of 
Stanley  Spencer  partly 
because  of  an  inspired  perfor- 
mance by  Antony  Sher  and 
partly  because  Spencer's 
visionary  genius  is  seen  as 
inseparable  from  his  sexual 
muddle. 

What  is  fascinating  is  that 
Gems  doesn't  indulge  in  easy 
condemnation:  she  allows  the 
rads  of  Spencer's  often  mon- 
strous behaviour  to  speak- Tbr 


themselves.  We  see  the  artist 
and  his  devoted  wife,  Hilda,  en- 
joying their  Coohham  paradise 
— saying  their  prayers  before 

sex — until  Spencer  becomes 
romantically  and  socially  infat- 
uated with  his  snobbish  neigh- 
bour. Patricia  Preece.  who  lives 
with  the  painter  Dorothy  Hep- 
worth.  Spencer  heartlessly 
junks  Hilda,  eventually  mar- 
ries Patricia  and  then  tries  to 
find  a way  <rf  living  with  the 
two  women  at  once 
Geras  implies  that  sexual 
freedom  is  a condition  of  artis- 
tic activity.  Spencer,  in  her 
view,  is  a kind  ofholy  innocent 
whose  vision  of  Christ 
returned  to  a Berkshire  village 
is  emotionally  connected  to  his 


sexual  voracity.  In  the  process 
she  demonises  Patricia  Preece 
but  captures  Spencer's  Bla- 
ke ian  quality  and,  in  particu- 
lar. his  profound  Rngii  chneRS 
and  attachment  to  nature. 

At  the  heart  of  the  play  there 
is  a deep  romanticism.  Artists 
are  somehow  exempt  from 
moral  sanctions,  Augustus 
John  pops  in  to  embody  foe 
idea  of  toe  painter  as  Wb-lovin| 
bottom-pmehsr  and.  at  the  end, 

there  is  an  improbably  idyllic 
vision  of  pastoral  England,  full 
rf  bicycling  vicars  and  jovial 
colonels.  But,  although  Gems 
never  asks  the  awkward  ques- 
tion as  to  why  the  artist  should 
automatically  be  given  moral 
licence,  she  conveys  Spencer’s 


and  universal  lova. 

Antony  Sher  also  transcends 
his  natural  talent  for  imperson- 
ation to  capture,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  is  a painter  hiniselL 
the  spiritual  essence  erf  Spen- 
cer. When  he  talks  of  bis  child- 
hood home  or  apostrophises 
his  dead,  wife  he  catches  not 
only  the  heart  but  also  fee  pe- 
culiar chfld-like  nature  of  Spen- 
cer’s genius:  it  is  toe  most  mov- 
ing  thing  he  has  done.  Deborah 
Findlay  beautifully  conveys 
Hilda’s  saintly  forbearance  and 
there  Is  exenplary  support 
from  both  Anna  Chancellor  as 
the  supine,  fake-sophisticated 
Patricia  and  from  Selina  Cadell 
as  her  Sapphic  chum.  And. 
aside  from  a final  kitsch  burst 

rfcancflaligM-  illuminating 
Tim  Hatley’s  practical,  pew- 
laden  set,  John  Caird's  produc- 
tion is  precisely  to  tura  with 
the  play’s  devout  Anglophilia. 


« the  Cottesloe  (01 7T-92S 


THIS  week,  a group 

called  the  Anti-Racism 
Alliance  launched  a 
cinema  advertisement 
with  the  message  “Racism 
Destroys  Lives",  trying  to 
prick  consciences  over  the 
popcorn.  By  coincidence,  a 
similar  exercise  Is  being  at- 
tempted in  the  possibly  more 
hostile  territory  of  main- 
stream ITV  drama,  where 
The  Ruth  Rendell  Myster- 
ies: Simisola  (Meridian) 
revolves  around  the  kind  of 
forensic  observation  that  can 
be  made  without  qualifica- 
tions, or  rubber  gloves:  the 
colour  of  skin. 

The  English  crime  novel  is 
a genre  which  once  cheerfully 
accommodated  a novel  called 
Ten  Little  Niggers,  and  part  of 
Rendell's  point  in  Simisola 
was  to  keep  most  of  the  trap- 
pings of  the  form,  varying 
only  the  character  palette.  In 
Chief  Inspector  Wexford’s 
rural  beat  of  Kingsmarkham. 
there  are  few  black  people, 
and  one  of  them,  the  daughter 
of  the  local  Nigerian  doctor, 
has  gone  missing. 

Fiction  with  a message 
often  amounts  to  the  writer 
stopping  the  plot  while  char- 
acters joust  slogans.  The 
power  of  Simisola — the  skil- 
ful script  is  by  Alan  Plater, 
who  was  adapting  novels  for 
television  when  Andrew 
Davies  was  still  in  short 
stories — is  that  it’s  always 
toe  action  that  invites  toe 
reaction. 

The  body  of  a young  black 
woman  wasdiscovered  and 
DCI  Wexford  visited  the  Nige- 
rian GP  and  his  wife  to  invite 
them  to  attempt  an  Identifica- 
tion. George  Baker  cleverly 
made  you  see  In  this  scene 
that  Wexford  prided  himself 
not  merely  on  his  delicacy 
with  bad  news,  hut  an  his  cul- 
tural sensitivity.  Here  was  a 
cop  who  had  taken  his  racism 
awareness  course  seriously. 
Cut  to  the  morgue.  ‘Thaf  s not 
my  daughter,”  said  the 
father,  and  the  trap  had  been 
set  so  well  that  this  viewer  at 
least  suspected  him  of  mis- 
chief and  deceit. 

But  Wexford's  error,  we 
soon  queasily  realised,  was  a 
dramatisation  of  the  old 
phrase  of  prejudice:  they 
really  did  all  look  the  same  to 


him,  so  he  had  failed  to  check 
the  corpse  against  a photo. 

The  sequence  was  a little 
masterpiece  of  moral  fiction. 

Even  devotees  of  Brook- 
side  (Channel  4)  have  become 
worried  in  the  past  year  by 
the  serial's  attttude  to  what 
Hollywood  calls  “back  story”, 
or  toe  characters'  past  lives. 
Mick,  for  example,  seems  to 
have  recovered  his  scally 
ch  Irpiness  faster  than  you 
reasonably  might  expect  after 
being  held  hostage  In  your 
flat  by  an  armed  stalker. 

The  producer's  ears  must 
have  been  burning,  because 
last  night's  edition  made 
strenuous  attempts  at  psycho- 
logical continuity.  Following 
the  death  of  Australian 
Shane,  Jacqui  Dixon's  folia, 
from  a heroin  overdose,  his 
supplier,  Jimmy  Corkhill, 
had  a serious  case  of  toe 
flashbacks. 

“There's  something  you 
should  know,”  he  told  his 
gormless  son-  in-law  and  dep- 
uty pusher,  Gary.  "This  isn't 
the  first  time  I've  killed  some- 
one." He  briefly  summarised 
j 994 ’s  key  plot-lines,  when  he 
vegetablised  Jacqui's  kid 
brother,  Tony,  in  a smack- 
fueiied  car  smash.  “Not  a 
single  solitary  stinking  hour 
doesn't  pass,"  he  wailed  to 
Gary  last  night  “that  I don 't 
see  Tony  Dixon's  face.” 

It  was  a strong  line,  deliv- 
ered with  credible  remorse  by 
Dean  Sullivan,  but  perhaps 
that  double  negative  was  de- 
liberate, for  the  problem  is 
that  nothing  in  Jimmy's  de- 
meanour in  the  past  two 
years  suggested  that  he  had 
seen  Tony  Dixon's  face  since 
the  actor's  leaving  party.  Per- 
haps dramatic  amnesia  is  a 
necessary  convention  in  soap 
opera,  particularly  one  with 
Brookside's  present  level  of 
incident  It’s  increasingly  no- 
ticeable that  almost  every 
single  regular  character  is 
now  at  risk  of  sudden  death, 

| whether  from  murder,  sui- 
cide, bulimia,  ameobic  dysen- 
tery or  over- strenuous 
exercise. 

The  word  on  toe  street  in 
Liverpool  Is  that  executive 
producer  Phil  Redmond  is 
reminding  his  hirelings  of 
their  dispensability 
after  a couple  of  spats  with 
temperamental  cast  mem- 
bers'. Whatever  the  reason,  the 
various  plot-swords  banging 
over  the  performers  make  a 
nice  grim  joke  of  the  new  dis- 
play in  Bev^s  shop:  “Natural 
Foods  For  Healthy  Living”. 


ELENA  HARVEY,  aged  13, 
praises  a children’s  drama 


Hearts  is  the  trump 


BLACK  Hearts  In  Batter- 
sea is  a costume  drama 
on  BBCl,  which  is  billed 
as  “rollicking  Sunday  tea- 
tone"  viewing.  But  though  6 
million  of  are  watching  it,  the 
critics  are  ignoring  it  because 
it’s  aimed  at  children,  rather 
than  Jane  Austen  lovers. 
Shame  on  them! 

The  fifth  of  six  episodes  will 
be  shown  tomorrow  at  5.15pm 
and,  in  case  you've  missed 
out  here  is  a catch-up  guide. 

Set  in  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury, in  toe  fictional  reign  of 
James  EH,  Black  Hearts  In  Bat- 
tersea tells  toe  tale  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Bayswater’s  ba  by  son 
Simon  (who  Later  turns  out  to 
be  the  hero)  being  swapped  for 
the  baby  son  of  Eustace 
Buckle,  a fanatical  opponent 
of  the  king  who  is  deeply  In- 
volved in  a plot  to  overthrow 
him  and  put  the  Hanoverians 
an  the  throne. 

To  do  this  they  must  first 
assassinate  the  Duke  of  Bat- 
tersea. Simon  gradually  be- 
comes aware  of  this,  and  must 
stop  the  plot  before  they  kill 
the  Duke.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  without  the  plotters  real- 


ising his  lost  identity  (which 
Simon  doesn't  even  know  him, 
self)  and  attempting  to  "scrob- 
ble"  him!  What  a life!. 

It  is  well  cast,  with  18-year- 
old  William  Mannering  as 
Simon,  and  11 -year-old  Jade 
Williams  as  the  diminutive 
but  beguiling  Dido.  Ronald 
Pickup  plays  the  avid  inventor 
toe  Duke  of  Battersea,  and  his 
Duchess,  wbo  has  continual 
“fits  of  toe  vapours".  Is  por- 
trayed by  Celia  Imrie. 

It  can  be  melodramatic  at 
times — all  the  baddies  look 
like  baddies  and  all  the  good- 
ies look  like  goodies — but  it 
doesn't  really  matter  because 
when  you  are  trying  to  follow 
a dastardly  plot  you  need  to 
see  who's  who. 

Tea  time  dramas  have  a very 
bad  Image;  everyone  thinks 
that  they  are  all  the  same  as 
Just  William.  But  Black 
Hearts  In  Battersea  has  a very 
good  plot  based  on  the  novel 
by  Joan  Aitken  (of  Wolves  Of 
Willoughby  Hall  fame)  and  is 
very  high-quality  stuff.  Forget 
the  fact  that  there  was  no 
James  D3,  switch  on,  sit  back, 
and  God  save  the  king! 


OPERA 


Samson  et  Dalila 

Covent  Garden 


I tih  House  was  in  peak 
I condition  for  the  new 
1 young  Samson  and  Dalila 
stars.  The  Sidney  Nolan  cloths 
were  brightly  lit— as  was 
David  Binder's  refurbished 
dance-orgy  in  toe  last  scene. 
Moshlnsky's  production,  tight- 
ened up  neatly  by  David  Ed- 
wards, matches  the  dignity  of 
toe  Saint-5a£ns  Impressively- 
wrought  score  whiidj  I have  sel- 
dom heard  sound  so  appealing. 

The  Covent  Garden  orchesr 
tra  was  on  tip-top  form  for  Jac- 
ques Delacote,  who  relished 
both  the  over-  blown  Wagnerian 
languorousness  and  the  hom- 


age to  Bach  of  the  virtuous  Isra- 
elite counterpoint 
The  Argentinian  tenor  Jose 
Cura  has  toe  bold  physicality 
and  passionate  deli  very  that  fit 

him  very  well  for  the  central 
role.  He  acted  well,  and  was 
suitably  brave  and  heroic  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  MarkeUa  Hat- 
ziano  , as  Dalila.  also  had  a 
thrilling  top,  but  the  tone  ofher 
lower  mezzo  register,  where 
much  of  the  role  lies,  was  less 
alluring.  And  her  manner  sug- 
gested plain  homely  enthusi- 
asm much  more  than  the  magi- 
cal wiles  or  violent  national 
fervour  called  for.  Gregory 
Yurisich  as  the  High  Priest  of 
Dagon  sounded  suitably  blood- 
curdling. 

□ At  Covert  Garden  (0171  -304 
4000) 


Tom  Sutcliffe 


Kiki  Dee 


Almost  Naked 
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The  Aix  and  pains  of  genius 
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They  shared  an  idyllic  Provengal 
childhood  but  their  intense 
friendship  ended  in  bitterness. 


IT’S  never  fun  being  a new 
boy.  Emile  was  13  when  he 
went  to  the  College  Bour- 
bon in  Aix-en-Provence, 
and  in  that  small,  oppres- 
sively enclosed  town  he 
was  an  outsider.  His  father, 
who  had  died  four  years  ear- 
lier. was  Italian:  Emile  him- 
self did  not  become  a 
ETench  citizen  until  he  was  21. 
His  widowed  mother  came 
from  the  north  of  France, 
where  he  had  spent  his  early 
years.  At  the  college  the  posh 
Provencal  boys  called  him  the 
fronciot  — Freuchy — because 
ofhis  Parisian  accent  He  also 
had  a slight  lisp.  He  wasn't  big 
but  he  was  bright  and  some- 
thing afa  swot.  All  in  all  he 
was  prime  bully-fodder.  They 
sent  him  to  Coventry. 

There  was  a slightly  older 
and  tougher  kid  called  Paul, 
also  an  outsider.  He  too  was  of 
Italian  extraction,  and  he  had 
been  bora  out  of  wedlock.  He 
did  not  come  from  one  of  the 
ancient  bourgeois  or  aristo- 
cratic families  that  made  up 
stuffy  Aix  society.  His  father 
was  a rough-tough  self-made 
man  who  bad  worked  his  way 
up  from  making  ha  ts  to  found- 
ing the  first  bank  in  Aix.  and 
had  bought  the  45^acre  estate 
of  the  Jas  de  Bouffan  which  in 
Louis  XIV’s  time  had  belonged 
to  the  Marquis  de  Villars,  the 
governor  of  Provence.  Emile’s 
family  was  poor.  In  the  eyes  of 
Aix  society  Paul's  was  worse; 
it  was  nouDcau  riche. 

Neither  as  a schoolboy  nor 
at  any  other  time  in  his  Life  did 
Paul  go  out  ofhis  way  to  make 
himself  popular.  He  broke  the 
Coventry  ban,  chatted  with 
Emile,  got  into  a fight  and  was 
beaten  up  for  his  pains.  The 
next  day  Emile  thanked  Paul 
by  going  to  his  home  with  a 
present  of  a basket  of  apples. 
Paul  was  Cezanne  and  Emile 
was  Zola. 

The  population  of  Aix-en- 
Provence  in  the  19th  century 
was  only  about  25,000.  For  its 
grammar  school  to  have  pro- 
duced two  major  historical 
figures  is  like  lightning  strik- 
ing in  the  same  place  twice. 

Not  only  that  but  it  produced 
them  simultaneously,  and 
still  more  extraordinary  was 
the  intensity  of  their  friend- 
ship. Books  on  Zola  refer  to  his 
schoolboy  friend  Cezanne, 

and  books  on  Cezanne  refer  to 

his  schoolboy  friend  Zola,  as 
though  each  was  a footnote  In 
the  life  of  the  other.  There  was 

much  more  to  it  than  that.  The 

friendship  between  the  two 
was  of  David  and  Jonathan  in- 
tensity and  (albeit  with  rever- 
sals) it  was  life-long. 

Baptistin  Bailie  is  a name 
that  would  not  be  remembered 
today  if  he  hadn’t  been  the 
third  of  the  “three  insepara- 
bles", though  bis  role  was  al- 
ways a Ringo-ish  one,  snbor- 
dinant  to  Zola  and  C6zanne- 
Tbe  three  of  them  would  go  for 
long  walks  in  the  countryside 
around  Aix;  they  would  pic- 


nic; they  would  swim  in  toe 
little  river  Arc.  It  was  an  Arca- 
dian existence,  an  ideal  of 
happiness.  At  the  beginning  of 
L’Assommoir  there  is  a de- 
scription of  the  hellish  Paris 
laundry  where  Gervalse 
labours,  and  there  she  remem- 
bers being  a laundress  in  Plas- 
sang  (Zola's  fictional  name  for 
Aix):  “We  used  to  take  the 
washing  to  toe  river  (Arc).  It 
smelt  better  than  it  does  here. 
It  was  a lovely  place,  a spot 
under  the  trees,  with  clear, 
running  water.” 

Gervaise’s  memories  echo 
the  19-year-old  Cezanne’s  ear- 
liest known  letter  to  Zola, 
written  from  Aix  to  Paris.  "Do 
you  remember  the  pine  tree 
which,  planted  on  toe  bank  of 
toe  Arc,  bowed  its  shaggy 
head  above  the  steep  slope?” 

In  an  autobiographical  sec- 
tion of  L ' Oeuvre,  Zola  writes, . 
“They  would  spend  whole 
days,  stark  naked,  lying  on  the 
burning  sand,  then  diving 
back  intothe  water . . . Ihey 
practically  lived  in  the  water 
and  sunshine  seemed  to  pro- 
long their  childhood  . . .” 

Both  for  G&zanne  andZola 
the  memory .of  those  days  was 
a touchstone  of  happiness  (as 
it  was  for  poor  Gervalse).  It 
was  always  a reminder — a 
reminder  that  life  could  be 
like  this;  that  life  should  be 
like  this.  Zola  tried  to  recreate 
it  in  his  riverside  borise  out- 
side Paris  at  Medan.  C6zanne 
tried  to  recreate  It  in  bis  pic- 
tures of  bathers  (with  the  addi- 
tion of  over-size  female  nudes, 
tbe  sheer  clumsiness  of  whom 
is,  lam  sure,  as  much  psycho- 
logical as  pictorial). 

As  well  as  swimming  and 
picnicking  they  read  vora- 
ciously, mostly  Victor  Hugo 
and  de  Musset  They  played 
music — Zola  on  clarinet 
Cezanne  on  cornet  and  with 
these  instruments  serenaded 
a girl  until  her  parents  emp- 
tied water  jugs  on  them  from 
an  upstairs  window.  They 
thought  a lot  about  girls.  They 
also  planned  their  careers, 
and  their  ambitions  were 
Napoleonic.  Zola  always  spoke 
of  “conquering"  Paris.  C§- 
zanne  would  “astound  Paris 
with  an  apple”.  But  first  they 

had  to  get  there. 

Those  of  us  from  northern 
Europe  or  its  offshore  islands 
tend  to  seethe  South,  the 
Midi,  Provence  as  a place  OT 
freedom  and  enlightxnent  We 
think  of  Keats’s  beaker  full  of 
the  warm  South,  or  of  van 
Gogh  almost  blinded  by  the 
yellow  light  and  sunflowers  of 
Arles.  For  Zola  and  GSzanne, 
on  the  other  band,  ft  was  a 

place  to  get  out  of.  Paris  was 
where  it  was  at  Provence  was 
stifling.  But  toe  first  thing  to 
get  out  of  was  school  They 
were  bright  boys.  One  of  them 
tended  to  win  the  writing 
prizes,  the  other  the  ones  for 

drawing.  That’s  right — 

Cezanne  excelled  in  writing, 
Zola  in  drawing. 


Cezanne,  left,  laboured  in  almost  total 
obscurity  as  Zola’s  star  rose  and  rose. 
RICHARD  BOSTON  tells  their  story 


Water  babes:  a sketch  Cezanne  sent  to  Zola  to  remind  him  of  childhood  days  by  the  Arc  with  their  friend  Baptistin  Bailie 


Unto,  though,  bad  problems 
passing  toe  bac,  the  matricula- 
tion exam.  When  Cteanne 
finally  passed,  his  father  made 
him  study  law,  which  he 
loathed  as  much  as  he  later 
hated  working  in  his  father's 
bank.  By  then  Zola  had  gone  to 
Paris  on  his  own  (his  penni- 
less mother  followed  later) 
and  now  at  the  Paris  Lyc£e,  a 


For  both  men,  the 
memory  of  those 
days  together  by 
the  river  was  a 
touchstone  of 
happiness 

new  boy  again,  he  was  teased 
once  more,  this  time  for  being 
Provencal  His  nickname 
(very  funny,  vary  cruel)  was 
Gorgonzola:  He  had  so 
money,  he  was  alone,  he  was 
ill.  he  was  unhappy.  He  longed 
for  Aix  and  his  friends.  One 
summer  holiday  in  Aix  was  an 
interval  between  countless  let- 
ters begging  C&anne  to  come 
to  Paris  so  that  they  can 
achieve  their  ambitions.  He 
tells  of  a dream  in  which  he 
has  written  a book  which 
Cezanne  has  illustrated,  and 
in  the  dream  uonr  two  names 
shone  together  in  gold  letters 


on  the  title  page  and,  in  this 
brotherhood  of  genius,  went 
inseparably  on  to  posterity”. 

fa  his  lifetime  C€zanne  was 
often  referred  to  as  the  painter 
from  Aix.  Nowadays  his  huge 
reputation  is  based  mostly  on 
toe  pictures  he  painted  in  his 
studio  in  Aix  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  notably 
Mont  Sain te-Victo ire.  From 
the  almost  inept  tumult  ofhis 
early  paintings  he  worked  to 
and  achieved  such  classic 
calm  that  you  might  imagine 
him  serenely  contemplating 
the  landscape  of  Provence  and 
hardly  budging  from  it 
In  feet  Cdzanne  was  never 
serene,  he  was  always  turbu- 
lent and  restless.  After  bis 
first  visit  to  Paris  in  1861  there 
was  hardly  a year  in  which 
half  of  it  was  not  spent  fa  Paris 
or  its  neighbourhood,  and  fa 
the  1870s  there  are  nearly  four 
continuous  years  spent  fa  toe 
north.  Even  fa  his  last  years 
he  took  long  trips  from  Aix.  As 
far  as  1 know  he  never  painted 
a picture  in  or  qf  Aix  itself.  His 
studios  were  always  outside 
the  town,  as  were  his  mo tift. 

Yet  wherever  he  went  he 
took  Provence  with  him  (not 
least  in  the  form  of  large  quan- 
tities of  olive  oil,  an  essential 
ingredient  in  his  favourite 
soup).  Provence  was  wherever  j 
he  happened  to  be  at  the  time.  I 
There  are  paintings  done  in 
Chantilly  near  Parfc  that  j 
could  have  been  done  at  the  j 

Aixois  family  home,  the  Jasde  j 


Bouffan.  The  contrary  is  not 
the  case. 

Likewise  there  is  a sense  in 
which  Zola  also  didn't  leave 
Aix —the  sense  in  which 
Joyce  never  left  Dublin.  He 
made  only  a few  visits  South, 
and  then  for  necessary 
reasons  such  as  burying  bis 
mother  next  to  his  father  fa 
the  Aix  cemetery,  and  to  avoid 
toe  Franco- Prussian  war  and 
its  aftermath.  But  the  whole  of 
his  great  literary  endeavour 
grows  out  of  Aix  The  massive 
20-volume  series  of  novels  be- 
gins and  ends  in  Aix  (Plas- 
sans).  Tbe  best-known  novels 
(such  as  L 'Assommoir,  Nana, 
Germinal.  La  B&eHumamr) 
are  set  fa  the  north  but  the 
protagonists  are  all  members 
of  the  Rougon-Macquart  fam- 
ily which  comes  from  Plas- 
sans.  They  are  twigs  and 
branches  on  a family  tree 
whose  trunk  and  roots  are 
firmly  in  Aix. 

When  Cezanne  joined  Zola 
fa  Paris  to  study  art,  he  met 
and  introduced  to  Zola  the 
painters  later  known  as  the 
Impressionists,  whom  Zola 
was  the  first  to  champion  in 
print  Cezanne  also  intro- 
duced Zola  to  Alexandrine 
("Coco”)  who  became  his 
wife,  and  when  they  married 
be  was  Zola's  best  man.  Zola 
dedicated  his  first  real  book  to 

Cezanne  (and  Bailie).  When 
Zola  became  rich  and 
Cezanne 's  father  had  halved 
his  allowance,  Emile  sent 


money  to  Paul  and  his  mis- 
tress (later  wife)  and  their  son. 
It  was  a very  close  friendship 
indeed,  right  into  middle  age. 

But  the  relationship  was 
changing.  Zola  was  no  longer 
toe  one  who  was  protected.  He 
was  very  famous  and  very 
rich,  whereas  Cezanne  was  a 
failure  not  only  fa  the  eyes  of 
the  world  but  also  (it  becomes 


Cezanne  cut 
himself  off  after 
Zola  published 
The  Masterpiece, 
with  its  failed  artist 
who  kills  himself 


increasingly  apparent)  of 
Zola.  Zola's  initial  enthusiasm 
and  proselytising  for  the 
Impressionists  turned  to  dis- 
appointment and  rejection. 

Then  in  1886.  when  they 
were  in  middle  age.  Zola 
publ  ished  L 'Oeuvre  (The  Mas- 
terpiece). Much  of  it  was  auto- 
biographical, especially  the 
early  part,  in  which  the 
painter  Claude  Is  clearly 
Cfoanne  (as  Sandnz  is  Zola). 
But  in  Zola's  fictional  schema 
Claude  is  also  a Lantier,  and 
the  rules  of  Zola's  novels  dic- 
tate that  any  member  of  the 
Lantier  family  is  as  doomed  as 


J ’Accuse -the  city  that 

shunned  its  brightest  sons 


IBP* 


IN  1906  a statue  of  Zola  was 
unveiled  in  Aix  to  the 

presence  ofhis  wife  Alex- 
andrine and  (right 
back)  Cezanne.  TOe  atoe 
had  been  lefttinfintebedby 
another  old  school  friend, 

Philippe  Solari.  who  had 
died  earlier  that  year. 
Mayor  Cabasssol,  sonof 

Loote-Augnate’s  partoerto 

thebonkofC&anne&Ca- 

bassoL  talked  about  s 

youth  and  the  JasdeBouf- 
gn  and  how  in  tfMoto 
had  left  Cfeanne—  since 
become  the  great  modern 

by  Numa  Coste,  another  old 

schot^friend  who  remenjt 


bered  “the  three  insepara- 
bles” of  those  e&rlydays: 
“We  were  then  at  thednwn 
of  life . . ■ We  dreamed  ?!  tne 
conquest  of  Paris . - . When 
Zola  had  preceded  thegroup 

to  Paris  he  seo  this  first  lit- 
erary efforts  to  his  old  _ 
friend  Paul  C6zam»,  at  the 
same  time  letting  all  orns 
share  his  hopes.We  read 
theselettersanudstthe 
hiJOs.  in  the  shade  of  the  oak 

trees,  as  one  reads  commn- 

niqnesof  the  beginning  of  a 
campaign. 

By  now  tbe  tears  were 
oonring  down  Cfeanne  s 
cheeks.  The  old  painter  - 
probably  couldn’t  see  much 

as  his  friends gnbraceto  ^ 


Numa  Costs  and 
Alexandrine  Zola,  in  front  of 
the  bust  ofZola  made  years  . 
before  by  Solari,  another  old  , 
friend  who  had  gone. 

Le  Memorial  d’ Aix  ■ 
reported  the  event  in  six 
| lines.  This  is  more  than  it 
i gave  to  Cdztume  when  he 
died  later  that  same  year, 
i aneven±ofwhich(as£arasI 
have  been  able  to  discover) 
the  local  paper  gave  no 
report at alL 

In  1911  another  bust  of  . 
Zola  was  unveiled  in  Aix.  Le 

Memorial  d 'Aix  protested 

that  nothnig  Justified  this 
monument  to  an  author 
who  had  slandered  and  li- 
heUed  Aix  wfien  the  city 


Aix-eu-Pn^ence:  both  men  hated  Its  smpU-mtodedness 


had  no  monuments  to  such 
as  Vaqvenargues,  Mlgnet 
and  Thiers.  This  time  there  I 
was  a riot 

Right-wing  demonstra- 
tors greeted  the  unveiling  of 
the  bust  with  deafening 
whistles,  fighting  broke 
out,  the  police  charged  and 
there  was  a general  free-for- 
all  which  was  only  con- 
trolled by  mounted  police 
backed  up  by  a whole  com- 
pany of  the  6lst  regiment. 
Twelve  members  of  the 
proto-fascist  Action  Fran- 
paise  were  arrested. 

During  tbe  second  world 
war  the  statue  was  melted 
down  to  provide  war  mate- 
rial for  the  Nazis.  In  the 
1950s  a duplicate  statue  was 
presented  to  Aix.  It  is  to  be 
found  (with  great  diffi- 
culty) In  the  remotest  cor- 
ner of  a park  on  the  out- 
skirts. Towns  all  over 
France  have  streets  and 
squares  named  after  Emile 


a member  of  the  House  of 
Atreus  or  the  protagonist  of  a 
Hardy  novel.  Sure  enough. 
Claude  is  a failure  in  every 
way  and  hangs  himself  in 
front  ofhis  unfinished 
masterpiece. 

The  reasons  for  Cezanne's 
reaction  to  L 'Oeuvre  are  more 
complicated  than  is  usually 
made  out  but  the  upshot  was 
that  he  acknowledged  receipt 
of  the  complimentary  copy  of 
the  book  that  Zola  sent  him 
and  there  is  no  record  that 
they  ever  communicated 
again.  Cezanne  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  his 
old  friend,  while  Zola  (who 
was  a kind  man)  always  in- 
quired ot  mutual  friends  how 
Paul  was  getting  on. 

There  was  one  thing  about 
which  they  never  disagreed 
and  that  was  their  home  town. 
“Wonderful  place,  vile 
people."  Zola  said  repeatedly 
in  one  form  or  another,  and 
Cezanne  felt  the  some.  Emile 
Bernard  records  him  saying 
that  his  compatriots  were 
clods  and  that  he  despised 
them  all:  “At  this  point  a look 
of  indescribable  contempt 
came  over  Cezanne’s  face  and 
he  shook  his  fist  at  toe  town  of 
Aix." 

Cezanne  hated  the  weather 
in  Aix.  His  letters  rarely  fall  to 
mention  that  toe  weather  is 
intolerably  hot  or  intolerably 
cold.  From  early  yea  ns.  chil- 
dren fa  toe  street  liad  laughed 
at  his  unkempt  appearance.  In 
his  last  years,  diabetic  and 
sometimes  suffering  from  ver- 
tigo, his  stumbling  walk  was 
taken  for  drunkenness  and 
stones  were  thrown  at  him. 
The  director  of  the  local 
museum,  the  Mu  see  Granet, 
declared  that  while  he  was 
alive,  no  painting  by  Cezanne 
would  hang  there.  The  man 
lived  till  1921  and  he  kept  his 
word.  At  present  there  are  six 
paintings  by  Cezanne  in  the 
Musee  Granet  all  on  loan 
from  the  Musee  d'Orsay  in 
Paris.  Aix's  treatment  of 
Cezanne  has  always  been 
shameful. 

Zola's  reasons  for  hating  the 
Aixois  went  beyond  being  bul- 
lied at  school.  His  Venetian 
father  was  an  adventurer  who 
was  also  a brilliant  engineer 
fa  an  age  of  such  great  French 
engineers  as  Gustave  Eiffel. 

He  was  responsible  for  the 
conception  and  creation  of  the 
dam  above  Aix.  The  town  had 
been  notoriously  dirt)-,  un- 
healthy (cholera  epidemics) 
and  hot.  The  water  from  the 
Zola  dam  changed  it  into  a 
town  with  clean  drinking 
water  and  the  countless  foun- 
tains which  make  it  so  de- 
lightful  today:  Cocteau  said 
that  a blind  man  fa  Aix  would 
think  that  the  sun  was  always 
shining  and  that  it  was  always 
raining. 

Francois  Zola  died  of  pneu- 
monia before  the  dam  was  fin- 
ished. The  company  went 
bust  and  the  Zola  family  was 


Zola.  In  AL\\  father  and  son 
share  (again  on  tbe  out- 
skirts) the  Boulevard  Fran- 
cois et  Emile  Zola. 

In  the  current  edition  of 
the  Green  Michelin  on  Pro- 
vence, the  section  on  litera- 
ture mentions  Henri  Bosco, 
Alphonse  Daudet,  Jean 
Giono,  Marcel  Pagnol  and 


left  with  nothing.  Probably 
the  inexperienced  young 
widow  was  diddled.  The  small 
Zola  family  suffered  hardship 
but  Emile's  abiding  griev- 
ance was  not  on  financial 
grounds.  What  he  couldn'l 
forget  or  forgi  ve  was  the  hu- 
miliation to  which  his 
mothe  r was  subjected  .With 
equal  bitterness  lie  resented 
the  lack  or  recognition  given 
to  his  father  who  liad  so  trans- 
formed the  town. 

In  1868  he  unleashed  on  Aix 
a polemic  the  ferocity  of 
which  anticipated  the  •/'Ac- 
cuse letter  which  sparked  the 
Dreyfus  affair.  Picking  n 
quarrel  with  the  local  paper, 
toe  Memorial d ‘Aix.  he 
denounced  the  town  as  stingy, 
petty  and  small-minded.  He 
! did  not  ask  for  financial  com- 
pensation for  his  father's 
wrongs  but  for  recognition  of 
his  ach ievement.  It  was  an 
outrage  that  the  Zola  Canal 
had  been  renamed  the  Aix  Ca- 
nal. There  was  not  a single 
road  or  square  in  the  town 
named  after  his  father.  He 
won.  The  Aix  Canal  became 
the  Zola  Canal  again,  and  a 
new-  road  on  toe  outskirts  of 
the  town  was  named  after 
Francois  Zola. 


HIS  diatribe  had 
hit  home  and  the 
insults  were  not 
forgotten.  His  of- 
fence was  com- 
pounded not 
only  by  the  Dreyfus  case 
(arch-conservative  and  anti- 
Semitic  Aix  naturally  being 
against)  but  also  in  toe  whole 
tenor  of  the  20  volumes  of  the 
Rougon-Macquart  series  in 
which  toe  society  of  Plassans- 
Aix  is  lampooned.  Aix  simply- 
hated  Zola  (anil  still  does). 

His  English  translator 
Vizetelly  wrote  in  1898  (four 
years  before  Zola's  death) 
that  Just  as  the  town  of  Taras- 
con  never  forgave  Da  udet  for 
his  Tartarin,  so  Zola,  "who 
doubtless  counts  more  ene- 
mies than  any  other  1 iterary 
man  of  toe  period,  has  none 
bitterer  than  the  worthy  citi- 
zens of  Aix". 

Zola  died  of  asphyxiation 
on  September  29. 1902  (misad- 
venture, manslaughter  or 
murder?)  He  was  buried  in 
Montparnasse  cemetery  by  a 
crowd  about  twice  the  size  of 
toe  population  of  Aix.  During 
the  Dreyfus  affair.  Zola  liad 
been  for  a moment  toe  con- 
science of  mankind,  said  Ana- 
tole  Fi  ance  on  belialf  of  the 
Academie  Francaise.  the 
august  body  which  had 
always  rejected  his  member- 
ship, as  it  had  Moliere  and 

Balzac. 

When  Cezanne's  house- 
keeper brought  him  toe  news 
of  Zola's  death  he  shouted 
what  can  only  be  translated  as 

"Fuck  off,  fuck  off!  Everyone 
leave  me  alone!"  and  locked 
himself  fa  hte  studio, 
inconsolable. 


Peter  Mayle.  But  not  Zola. 

Zola  is  burled  in  the 
Pantheon  In  Paris  alongside 
Voltaire.  Rousseau.  Victor 
Hugo,  Jean  Jaures  and  Jean 
Moulin.  Cezanne  is  buried 
in  Aix  cemetery  in  sight  of 
Mont  Saint-Victoire.  only  a 
few  yards  from  Zola's 
mother  and  father. 


RICHARD  BOSTON,  who  has  been 
writing  lor  the  Guardian  on  and  oil 
far  almost  30  years,  is  working  on  a 
book  about  Cezanne  and  Zola  and 
their  relationship  with  Aix-en-Provence 
where  he  himself  spends  part  of  the 
year.  The  Cezanne  exhibition,  the  most 
important  survey  ol  the  artist's  work 
for  nearly  60  years,  already  seen  at  the 
Grand  Palais  in  Paris,  opens  at  the 
Tate  Gallery  in  London  next  Friday 
and  runs  Ihere  until  April  28. 

It  includes  90  of  Cezanne's 
paintings  and  70  watercolours 
and  drivings. 


Mabel  Leigh 


Dancing  on 
mean  streets 


Mary  bruce,  who 

has  died  aged  95, 

taught  street  kids  of 

Chicago’s  South 
Side  Harlem  to  dance — 

as  well  as  stars  like  Marion 
Brando,  Katherine  Dunham, 
and  Dorothy  Dandrige.  Hie 
continuity  of  authentic  or  ver- 
nacular jazz  dance — the 
riapro  forms  integral  to  jazz — 
depended  on  unsung  heroes 
and  she  was  one  of  the  last 
Bruce  was  born  of  African- 
American,  Irish  and  Cherokee 
descent  in  Mississippi  but  by 
1909  her  family  had  arrived  in 
Chicago.  A wealthy  lawyer 
friend  of  the  family  funded  her 
ballet  school  attendance,  and 
by  the  age  of  is  she  was  teach- 
ing. A combination  of  mare 
friendly  financial  assistance 
and  a forceful  policy  of  offer- 
ingfree  lessons  in  the  South 
Side  resulted  in  the  opening  of 
her  own  schooL 
Brace  took  what  she  had 
learned  from  ballet  and  im- 
mersed herself  in  the  jazz 
dance  component  of  early 
show  dance.  Her  interest  was 
aroused  by  Lew  Leslie's  Black- 
birds, and  from  then  on  she 
tracked  down  any  visiting 
dancers  to  Chicago  to  identify 
steps  and  sequences  for  her 
teaching  while  developing  her 
own  brand  of  “rhythm  dance”. 

Her  professional  perfor- 
mances developed  alongside 
the  teaching  and  Duke  Elling- 
ton's assistant  director,  Andy 
Razaf.  urged  her  to  come  to 
Harlem  to  work  there.  When 
her  sister  opened  a rival  dance 
school  just  a few  doors  away 
she  ieftfor  New  York. 

Bruce  set  up  a new  studio 
above  the  Baby  Grand  Club  on 
foe  comer  of  St  Nicholas  Ave- 
nue and  West  125  th  Street  j 

where  she  taught  for  50  years.  ! 


Feat  of  clay ...  a group  ofKhimara  bowls  and  vases  from  the  'Period  Pottery*  collection,  made  by  Mabel  Leigh  (right)  for  Shorter  and  Son  in  the  thirties 

Fired  with  enthusiasm 


Mabel  Leigh, 

who  has  died 
aged  81,  will 
be  remem- 
bered for  the 
art  pottery  she  designed 
for  Shorter  and  Son  daring 
the  thirties.  Trained  at  the 
prestigious  Burslem 
School  of  Art  by  the  leg- 
endary Gordon  Forsyth, 
Mabel  went  on  to  work  at 
the  Royal  Caaldon  pot- 
tery. There,  sbe  completed 
her  training  under  Jack 
Price,  the  pottery  designer 
and  socialist,  who  was  to 
influence  her  work  and  life 
fundamentally. 


Another  Day 

February  3. 1867:  Walk  with 
Tfennyson  j to  Brook  Bay.  ship 
ashore,  the  Fannie  Larabee 
from  Bath,  large,  three  masts, 
good  model  There  are  people 
on  the  shore,  but  T.  doesn’t 
seem  to  mind.  We  walked  to 
nest  point  and  saw  a steamer 
ashore  at  Atherfield:  then 
turned  up  to  downs  and  came 
back  by  a path  slanting  along 
the  cliff  side,  like  a frightful 
dream  rather,  my  head  being 
lightish.  T.  tells  of  people  who 
have  fallen  over,  and  at  one 
place  is  a monumental  stone 
to  commemorate  such  an  ac- 
cident. I said  (walking  close 
behind  him)  ‘suppose  I were 
to  slip  and  catch  hold  of  you. 
and  we  both  rolled  down 
together.’  on  which  T.  stopped 
and  said,  you'd  better  go  on 
first."  William  Allinsham.  A 
Diary.  Macmillan.  1907. 


When  Royal  Cauldon 
closed  she  was  offered  the 
position  of  designer  at  the 
Shorter  pottery  in  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  Although  still 
only  18,  Mabel  was  given 
her  own  studio  where  she 
trained  four  women  to  dec- 
orate her  pottery.  Her 
“Period  Pottery”,  based  on 
designs  from  the  Middle 
East.  Africa  and  Central 
America,  reflected  the  art 
deco  style,  and  was 
Shorter's  most  highly 
prized  ware.  It  received 
national  acclaim  after  a 
1933  exhibition  in  the 
firm’s  London  showrooms. 


Her  work  was  marketed 
as  a design  contrast  and  as 
a consumer  alternative  to 
the  outrageous  “Jazz  Age” 
and  “Bizarre”  ware  de- 
signed by  Clarice  Cliff  at 
Shorter’s  pottery  at 
Newport. 

Mabel  was  strong- 
minded  and  fiercely  sup- 
portive of  the  young 
women  pottery  workers. 
She  became  Increasingly 
dissatisfied  with  condi- 
tions in  Shorter's  Vic- 
torian factory  and  the 
restrictions  imposed  on 
her  artistic  development. 
After  two  intensely  pro- 


! dnctive  years  sbe  left  to 
work  at  the  Crown  Ducal 
pottery  with  Charlotte 
Rhead. 

After  the  war  (when  she 
was  in  Intelligence  work), 
she  was  employed  by  Gor- 
don Forsyth  to  help  in  the 
development  of  the  ceram- 
ics export  market.  She  last 
worked  at  the  Royal  Win- 
ton  pottery  where  she 
spent  many  happy  years 
before  her  premature 
retirement  in  1964. 

With  her  beloved  hus- 
band John,  Mabel  reno- 
vated an  old  school  house 
in  North  Wales  and  created 


a magical  Japanese  garden 
as  a haven  for  wildlife.  As 
a freelance  artist  she 
hand-decorated  tiles  for 
H and  G Thynne,  but  sbe 
spent  much  of  her  retire- 
ment painting  and  embroi- 
dering and  tending  the  in- 
numerable cats  which  . 
found  their  way  to  her 
doorstep. 

A charismatic,  lovable 
person,  with  a tremendous 
sense  of  fun  and  a capacity 
for  seeing  beauty  and 
goodness  in  everything 
and  everyone,  Mabel  Leigh 
inspired  the  affection  of 
all  who  met  her.  Relatives 


and  friends  find  the  world 
a bleaker  place  without 
her.  Today,  her  work  is 
sought  and  treasured  by  an 
ardent  band  of  collectors. 

Irene  and  Gordon  Hopwood 

Mabel  Leigh,  potter,  bom  Janu- 
ary 5. 1915;  died  January  22, 1996 


She  scoured  foe  neighbour- 
hood for  pupils  but  in  doing  so 
had  to  contend  with  street 
pnng*,  prompting  her  to  enrol 
at  Columbia  University  on 
psychology  and  Spanish 
courses.  She  soon  got  foe  best 
of  “foe  enemy" — her  Satur- 
day morning  classes  were 
packed  with  boys,  all  eager  to 
perform  in  her  Starbud 
troupe.  She  held  annual  per- 
formances at  either  Carnegie 
Hall  or  City  Centre  when  lead- 
ing tap-dancers  such  as  BUI 
“Bojangles"  Robinson  and 
MHoni“  Coles  were  happy  to 
guest  Her  young  dancers  also 
performed  at  foe  Apollo  and  in 
special  events  like  Mike 
Todd's  Gay  New  Orleans 
Show  at  the  1939  World  Fair. 

Bruce  developed  a 100-acre 
site  two  hours  upstate  from 
Harlem  at  Mount  Marion,  as  a 
summer  school  but  though 
many  honours  came  her  way 
over  foe  years  foe  business 
contracted  as  she  grew  older 
and  the  school  site  was  sold  off 
to  pay  tax  losses.  In  1985  she 
was  evicted  from  her  studio  by 
foe  landlord. 

Her  legacy  can  be  seen  in 
various  film,  TV  and  stage  pro- 
ductions but  her  influence 
went  further  than  that  "It  was 
the  great  Mary  Bruce  who 
first  made  me  proud  I was  a 
Negro."  recalled  her  pupil 
Marie  Bryant  Bruce  gave  her 
pupils  the  confidence  to  take 
pride  in  their  identity  and  di- 
verse cultures  and  so  played  a 
significant  part  in  ensuring 
foe  survival  of  a a major  area  ' 
of  American  culture. 

Tarry  Monaghan 

Mary  Bruce,  dance  teacher,  bam 
August  25, 1900;  died  December 
12. 1995 


Letter 


Michael  J Smith  write*:  Eric 
Brinult  (obituary.  January  20) 
was  not  only  an  enlightened 
educational  administrator.  He 
was  equally  successful  as  a 
London  schoolmaster,  notably 
at  Latymer  Upper  School, 
where  he  taught  geography. 
Many  boys,  of  whom  I was 
one,  will  also  remember  him 
for  his  athletic  prowess. 

In  art  effort  to  emulate  the 
cross- country  running  poss- 
ible at  schools  with  a rural 
hinterland.  Latymer  boys  ran 
■■round  the  river"  around 
Hammersmith  Bridge.  Barnes 
and  Chiswick  Mall.  These 
runs  were  supervised  by  Dr 
Brinult.  who  gave  no  quarter 
to  those  half  his  age. 

But  he  demonstrated  a rare 
tolerance  to  rhe  asthmatic, 
halt  and  lame,  and  those  who 
had  "forgot  ten-my-kit  sir". 
who  walked  instead.  We  did  it 
fully  clothed,  setting  off  ear- 
lier than  our  athletic  breth- 
ren. The  number  9 bus  urns  nn 
irresistible  temptation,  how- 
ever. and  the  problem  was  to 
avoid  being  seen  bv  Dr 
Brinult  and  other  runners. 
Nothing  was  ever  said. 


Face  to  Faith 


Denise  Grey 


Weekend  Birthdays 


Singer  who  stole  the  show 

DENISE  GREY,  who  I Saint- Granler,  was  given  a [ Gautier  wrote,  “As for  Denise 
has  died  aged  99,  was  solo  spot  at  the  cabaret  La  Grey  in  the  dizzy  role  of  the 

a pillar  of  the  French  Pied  Qui  Chaste.  I mother,  she  brings  a breath  of 

theatre  and  cinema.  Throughout  the  twenties  1 life,  she  snarkies.  aha  bubbles. 


Denise  Grey . . . ‘she  sparkles,  she  bubbles,  she  preens’ 


John  Mosely 


Denise  grey,  who 

has  died  aged  99,  was 
a pillar  of  the  French 
theatre  and  cinema, 
an  actress  whose  career  em- 
braced every  sort  of  drama 
and  entertainment 
Bom  near  Turin  as  Edouar- 
dine  Verthuy , she  began  her 
career  as  a vendeuse,  then 
took  to  fashion  modelling.  In 
the  pioneer  days  of  the  cin- 
ema this  was  one  of  the  natu- 
ral routes  into  screen  acting. 

She  was  cast  in  her  first 
movie  role  in  1913  (Mademoi- 
selle Etchika).  but  It  was  an 
engagement  at  the  Folies  Ber- 
gere  in  1915  that  launched 
i her.  She  began  as  a walk-on  In 
various  patriotic  tableaux, 
but  when  one  of  foe  show's 
| singing  stars  arrived  drunk, 

I Denise  took  her  place  and 
gave  such  a spirited  imper- 
sonation of  her  that  she  was 
given  foe  lead.  She  starred  In 
foe  next  revue,  A La  Pari- 
sienne,  and  after  being  spot- 
ted by  the  singer/composer 


Saint-Granler.  was  given  a 
solo  spot  at  the  cabaret  La 
Pied  Qui  Chante. 

Throughout  the  twenties 
and  thirties  Grey  played  on 
the  stage  in  Paris  and  in  films 
including  Les  Bleus  de 
1' Amour  and  Adieu,  Leonard. 
But  her  greatest  successes 
came  later  in  life.  After  fofr 
occupation  she  was  a member 
of  the  company  at  the  Come- 
die  Francaise.  together  with 
such  great  figures  as  Marie 
Bel l Madeleine  Renaud  and 
Jean-Louis  Barrault,  special- 
ising in  roles  such  as  Dorinne 
in  Tartuffe  — she  claimed  it 
was  her  ability  to  speak  with 
an  authentic  Normandy  ac- 
cent that  made  her  a success. 
She  also  appeared  in  one  of 
foe  most  successful  French 
films  of  foe  late  forties, 

Claude  Autant-Lara’s  Le  Di& 
ble  Au  Corps  (Devil  In  The 
Flesh). 

In  1950  Grey  played  foe 
mother  in  George  And  Marga- 
ret The  critic  Jean-Jacques 


Gautier  wrote,  “As  for  Denise 
Grey  in  the  dizzy  role  of  the 
mother,  she  brings  a breath  of 
life,,  she  sparkles,  sha  bubbles, 
she  preens,  she  makes  one 
laugh  until  the  tears  come." 

Grey  continued  acting 
until  1991  and  among  her 
later  successes  were  Harold 
et  Maude  and  Claude  Pino- 
teau's  The  Party,  in  which 
she  was  Sophie  Marceau’s 
grandmother.  She  co-starred 
with  her  daughter,  Suzanne 
Grey,  and  her  great-grand- 
daughter in  a revival  of  Ar- 
senic And  Old  Lace.  Her  last 
play  was  Robert  Lamoureux’s 
La  Soupiere. 

"I  love  life,  I am  very  happy 
that  God  has  let  me  stay 
awhile  on  earth.”  she  said  in 
1991,  ’Tm  going  to  rest,  going 
to  my  little  seaside  house.” 

Patrick  O’Connor 

Denise  Grey,  actress,  bom 
September  77, 1896;  died  Janu- 
ary 13. 1996 


Through  a sound  barrier 

JOHN  MOSELY.  who  has  I which  was  monaurally  ira-  | terred,  he  arranged  fit 
died  aged  62  in  an  a ir-  j possible.  John  achieved  a I product  to  be  publish 
craft  accident  in  the  f splendid  stereo  balance  I stereo  tapes. 


JOHN  MOSELY.  who  has 
died  aged  62  in  an  a ir- 
craft  accident  in  the 
United  States,  was  a pioneer 
or  stereophonic  sound.  He  be- 
came fascinated  by  the  way  it 
could  solidify  our  aural  im- 
pression of  recorded  music 
while  still  at  Clifton  College 
and  had  taken  its  develop- 
ment some  way  when  we  col- 
laborated in  1957  on  a record- 
ing of  music  by  Thomas 
Tomkins. 

Having  written  a book 
about  Tomkins  T wished  to 
clarify  for  listeners  the  actual 
sound  of  nntiphoual  choirs. 


which  was  monaurally  ira- 
, possible.  John  achieved  a 
splendid  stereo  balance 
within  the  spacious  acoustic 
of  St  Bart's.  Smithfield.  We 
stayed  up  all  night  editing 
tapes  which  he  then  took  to 
New  York. 

Despite  the  patronising  at- 
titudes of  recording  industry 
colleagues  John  knew  that  he 
had  in  his  hand  luggage  some- 
thing fabulous  and  for-reach- 
ing. He  also  knew  that  the 
music  could  not  then  be 
issued  on  disc  since  no  agree- 
ment bad  then  been  reached 
on  methods  of  cutting.  Unde- 


Our  new  sacred  texts 


Roger  Hutton 

FOR  THE  atheist,  the  hu- 
manist. tJw  rationalist, 
there  is  a dilemma,  How- 
ever much  we  might  want  an 
end  to  religion,  we  fair  creat- 
ing a society'  in  which  there  is 
no  moral  focus.  How.  without 
the  divine  authority'  claimed 
by  the  established  religions, 
can  we  go  about  providing  a 
workable  morality  for  a post- 
religious  world? 

The  usual  dialectic  is  be- 
tween  science  and  religion. 
Scientific  rationalism  tells  us 
to  believe  only  tliat  for  which 
we  have  evidence,  andean  be 
thanked — or  blamed  — for 
unraveling  mail)' fundamen- 
tal tenets  of  religious  belief 
Without  astronomy,  we  would 
still  imagine  humankind  at  the 
centre  of  Gods  universe:  with- 
out carbon  dating,  we  would 
J)  still  renri  Genesis  as  fl^ct- 


But  while  religion  has  ceded 
much  ground  to  science  in  ex- 
plaining f he  struct  tire  and 

functioning  of  nature,  it 
retains  two  citadels  which  the 
scientific  enterprise  has  thus 
far  failed  to  breach.  First  foe 
empirical  ammunition  and 
theoretical  firepower  needed 
to  establish  a definitive  expla- 
nation of  the  origin  of  tlte  uni- 
verse continues  to  elude 
science.  Perhaps,  as  Buddhists 
would  argue,  the  ultimate 
truth  can  never  be  described, 
only  experienced. 

Second,  and  more  urgently, 
science  has  demonstrated  little 
capacity  to  replace  the  moral 
dimension  of  religion — a sub- 
ject of  increasing  concern, 
most  recently  in  education.  At 
its  most  abstruse  .science  tells 
us  nothing  about  how  we 
should  lead  our  lives.  The  be- 
havioural models  it  has  pro- 
vided — in  Darwinian  natural 
selection,  for  example  — more 


readily  suggest  how  nature 
should  not  be  emulated  in 
human  societies. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  religionists  crow  about 
science's  inability  to  supplant 
religion.  But  in  a crucial  sense, 
this  misses  the  point.  Science 
and  religion  are  only  two  of 
three  variables  in  foe  equa- 
tion: the  third  is  art. 

While  science  has  progres- 
sively undermined  the  intellec- 
tual foundations  of  religion 
and  secular  society  has 
evolved,  art  has  replaced  its 
emotional/'spiritual  and  social 
functions.  In  place  of  a reli- 
gious society  anchored  to 
monolithic  sacred  texts,  secu- 
lar society  exists  in  a contin- 
uum of  great  works  of  litera- 
ture, music,  drama,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  documentary. 

These  works  make  it  poss- 
ible to  bridge  the  gap  that  un- 
avoidable exists  between  indi- 
vidual cfmsciousnlss.  to  build 


terred,  he  arranged  for  his 
product  to  be  published  as 
stereo  tapes. 

He  travelled  widely,  ex- 
tending his  expertise  in 
recording  and  classical  music 
to  Include  business  adminis- 
tration and  international  fi- 
nance. Producing  impressive 
records  of  Boult,  Barbirolli 
and  Schercben  he  also  dealt 
almost  simultaneously  with 
Louis  Armstrong,  Charles  Az- 
navour  and  later  Elton  John. 

His  energy  was  phenome- 
nal. but  be  never  neglected 
family  and  friends,  and  en- 
joyed life  to  the  fulL  In  Eng- 


upa  network  of  understand- 
ing, to  communicate  the  expe- 
rience of  being  alive.  Art  codi- 
fies the  spectrum  of  human 
experience  in  ways  which  reli- 
gious sacred  texts,  rooted  in 
time  and  place,  cannot 

to  particular,  it  explores  foe 
outermost  limits  of  foe  human 
experience — violence,  sex,  be- 
trayal, altruism,  love,  bate,  the 
extremes  of  good  and  evil— 
and  hence  helps  to  define  the 
parameters  of  moral  society. 
Art  possesses  much  greater 
universality  than  13k  culture- 
specific  sacred  texts  of  tradi- 
tional religion.  It  works  at  all 
levels,  indifferent  ways  and  to 
different  degrees,  from  soap 
opera  to  Shakespeare,  from 
MTV  to  Mahler,  from  Dick 
Francis  to  Dickens. 

Art  also  outstrips  religion  as 
a source  of  inspiration.  It 
reveals,  by  showing  us  what 
extraordinary  human  beings 
are  capable  of  achieving,  that 
we  can  also  transcend  the  ba- 
nalftyofthe  struggle  from  cra- 
dle to  grave. 

But  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
make  a religion  of  art  in  the 
same  way  as  atheist  commu- 
nists sought  to  make  a religion 
ofMarxism-Lenfriism.  That 


Mosely  - . . Boult  to  Satchmo 

land,  he  was  in  charge  of 
recording  and  techical  devel- 
opment for  Pye  Records  and 
in  the  US  for  Night  Technol- 
ogies. In  Japan,  he  modified 
Sans ul's  four-channel  system 


would  require  unquestioning 
belief;  blind  faith,  the  very  ir- 
rationality atheists  are  seek- 
ing to  uproot  and  the  very 

thing  art  is  not  about  How- 
ever much  a classical  concert 
for  example,  may  look  like  a 
religious  ritual— the  sym- 
phony as  sacred  text  foe  con- 
cert haH  as  temple,  the  conduc- 
tor as  high  priest— you  do  not 


Doonesbury 


into  the  five  channels  used  in 
the  1974  film  of  Tommy.  When 
he  moved  to  Hollywood  his 
16-Db  improvement  to  70mm 
recorded  sound  won  him  an 
Oscar  in  1985. 

Be  brought  me  in  as  musi- 
cological  adviser  last  year  on 
a hair-raising  version  of  Mes- 
siah— for  which  he  designed 
special  equipment — featur- 
ing the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
choir,  his  favourite  Ebenezer 
Prout  orchestration  and  a 
British  conductor  and 
soloists. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Myra,  their  two  daughters, 
and  two  daughters  from  his 
first  marriage. 

Denis  Stevens 

John  Mosely,  recording  expert 
end  entrepreneur,  bom  March  8. 
1933;  died  October  7. 1995 


have  to  "have faith”  in  Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth  to  be  moved,  in- 
spired, and  challenged  by  it 
Indeed,  much  of  the  best  art 
requires  the  opposite  cf  faith. 
It  encourages  scqptidspi  in  an 
effort  to  promote  debate,  the 
starting  pointln  foe  search  for 
a better  way.  It  makes  no  false 
promises  of  an  afterlife,  of  ulti- 
mate meaning  in  the  universe. 


Those  of  us  who  use  the  Open 
University  as  a comforter  late 
and  early,  blink  awake  over 
the  Age  of  Enlightenment  and 
close  lids  with  Science  Foun- 
dation, think  of  Stuart  Hail, 
64  today,  as  our  favourite  TV 
presenter.  Correctly  speaking 
he’s  OU  Professor  of  Sociology 
— now  there’s  a period  piece 
of  a phrase — but  we  will 
switch  to  any  course  he  guests 
on.  He’s  a soothing  voice — he 
was  bom  in  Jamaica  and  has 
this  easy,  powerful  delivery; 
he’s  not  one  of  your  nasty  tit- 
tle jabbing  academic  point- 
makers.  He’s  a human  pres- 
ence in  those  conceptual  sets 
with  foe  interrogators’  chairs 
and  emblematic  props  which 
foe  OU  will  insist  on  building. 
Once  he  was  editor  of  the  New 
Left  Review,  and  now  he's  a 
survivor  of  the  old  left,  that 
vanguard  of  exam-passers  and 
scholarship- winners  (he  was  a 
Rhodes  Scholar)  who  left 
town,  home  and  family- 
through  education.  The  Janus 
generation:  they  took  In  popu- 
lar culture  instinctively  and 
then  crossed  the  threshold 
and  Invented  the  disciplines 
which  analysed  and  codified 
foe  world  from  which  they 
came.  It’s  worth  waking  even 
at  6.45am  to  watch  him  gently 
deal  with  some  of  those  later 
lecturers  for  whom  informa- 
tion is  a negotiable  commod- 
ity. VR 

Today's  other  birthdays : Gil- 
lian Ayres,  painter,  ftfc.Shel- 
ley  Berman,  comedian,  70; 
Val  Dooxucan,  singer,  67; 

Thn  Flowers,  footballer,  29; 
James  Mlcbener,  novelist. 


cf  moral  absolutism.  It  just 
presents  us  with  choices. 

And  so  the  process  of  con- 
structively replacing  religion, 
of  provldinga  moral  focus  to 
society  without  divine  author- 
ity, goes  on.  Even  as  the  rise  off 
religious  fundamentalism  in 
the  developed  and  developing 
worlds  has  forced  secularists 
to  take  stock  and  fear  for  foe 


89;  Baroness  (Detta)  O’Cath- 
ain,  former  director.  Barbican 
Centre.  58;  Elaine  Padmore, 
radio  announcer,  opera 
singer,  director.  Royal  Danish 
Opera,  49;  Bobby  Simpson, 
former  Australian  cricketer. 
60;  Glen  Tetley,  ballet  chore- 
ographer, 70;  Frankie 
Vaughan,  singer,  68. 

Tomorrow ’s  birthdays:  Betty 
Friedas,  writer  and  feminist. 
75;  Russell  Hoban,  author. 

71;  Stan  Newens,  Labour 
MEP.  66;  Dr  James  McIntosh 
Patrick,  painter  and  etcher, 
89;  Charles  Pollard,  chief 
constable,  Thames  Valley,  51; 
Richard  Ryder,  MP.  former 
Government  chief  whip.  47; 
Lord  Shawcross,  QC.  94; 
Norman  Wisdom,  comedian, 
76;  The  Most  Rev  Derek 
Worlock,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Liverpool  76; 
Dr  Sir  Christopher  Zeeman, 
principal,  Hertford  College, 
Oxford,  71. 


Death  Notices 


ALLAN.  Arthur  Gorton  npfenrtunc.  TO, 
HML&  Peacefully,  tot  lowing  a very  snort 
iMnms.  on  January  31.  1998.  GORDON, 
aged  SB  years,  loving  and  dearly  loved. 
Husband  of  MURIEL,  tamer  ot  RICHARD. 
JENNIFER  and  CHARLES  and  grandfather 
of  Oscar  Funeral  Seneca  at  SL  Guth- 
oarfa  Eptscopat  Church,  WostqarCi  Avo- 
nua.  Edinburgh,  on  Monday.  February  5 al 
i.30pm  id  whtch  ail  Wanda  are  tnvtwi 

Soreaft  or  at  Morion  hall  Crematorium 
"Band  Cnapat  at  ZAfipm  Family  Bowen, 
only  ptoaso. 

SUTHERLAND.  Jack,  died  Mon  29lh  Janu- 
«y  1999  « Barnet  General  Uoaottm  aged 
g gw-  FuiSSJ  sendee  on  Wednoeday 
7tti  February  1690,  11.00  at  (fetters  Green 
Crematorium 


In  Memoriam 

hcmciunuiuM,  John  W.  (10 5 1896  - 
32.1945)  and  Christina  W (hra  wtfe  died 
19.4  1966 1 

MUMPSTON.  Walter  Bernard,  Died  In  Vorlc. 
February  3rd  1995.  Much  missed  by 
Doreen.  John  and  Nick. 

{•ORRIS,  TERRY,  in  loving  memory  of 
Terry,  who  ®ed  3 years  ago  today,  aged 
4&  SOJI  nttstt  by  hla  wtlai^ 

Engagements 

“lR^*iLS20,aeR  ■"*  maa  *■  •*  KENYON 

-The  engagement  la  announced  beiareen 
Adlan,  son  at  Professor  and  Mm  UaKoim 
BP6  lucy_.  elder  daughter  a l Mr 
and  Mrs  Rjcherd  Kenyon  allof  Kenhworttv 

Warwrtcfcsrii  re. 

■A****™ 


future,  the  moral  framework 
for  the  post-religious  world  has 
continued  to  develop. 

The  new  sacred  texts,  as  im- 
perfect and  as  rich  as  human- 
ity Itself,  are  in  place.  We  need 
only  recognise  them  for  what 
they  are. 


Roger  Hutton  is  working  on  a 
book  entitled  Replacing  Religion 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 
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Paying  the  price 
for  making  it 
to  a ripe  old  age 


Mortgage  rates  are  needlessly  high  as  building  societies  fall  over  themselves  in  the  rush  to  become  banks 


Home-buyers  get  raw  deal 


^chardThonm 


PROGRESS  always  comes 
with  a price-tag,  and  the 
cost  of  a longer  life  is  the 
increased  risk  of  developing  a 
long-term  illness.  Govern- 
ment actuaries  estimate  that 
one  in  six  people  will  need 
nursing  care  In  their  old  age — 
but  only  a tiny  minority  of  the 
papulation  has  taken  out  any 
insurance  against  such  costs. 

As  a result,  a growing  num- 
ber of  retired  people  are  being 
forced  to  sell  their  homes  in 
order  to  meet  care  bills  This 
has  caused  huge  resentment 
among  those  who  expected  the 
state  to  pick  up  the  tab.  Politi- 
cians of  all  parties  are  there- 
fore casting  around  for  an 
answer  which  does  not  break 
the  bank. 

The  latest  idea,  in  a paper 
from  the  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research  (3PPR)  early 
this  week,  could  just  be  it.  The 
IPPR  advocates  Partial  Equity 
Release  Insurance  Schemes 
(PERIs),  which  would  allow 
people  approaching  retire- 
ment to  pledge  part  of  the 
value  of  their  property  as  an 
Insurance  payment  against 
unforeseen  care  costs. 

The  report  says  that  a typi- 
cal couple  with  a house  worth 
£60,000  would  need  to  promise 
about  30  per  cent  to  the  in- 
surer — £18,000  assuming 
house  prices  remain  static. 

The  advantage  of  this  ap- 
proach is  threefold.  First,  it 
recognises  that  selling  insur- 
ance to  young  people — who 
assume  that  they  will  be  in 
rude  health  until  the  day  they 
die  — is  virtually  impossible. 
Far  better  to  target  those  for 
whom  the  danger  seems  more 


imminent.  Secondly,  the  per- 
son buying  the  insurance  does 
not  have  to  pay  for  the  policy 
until  after  death,  which,  to 
some  extent,  overcomes  the 
barrier  of  high  cost 
Last  but  not  least  the 
scheme  means  that  even  after 

the  Insurance  company  has 
taken  its  share,  there  win  be  a 


Tony  Solomon,  marketing 
manager  ofEagle  Star,  the  big- 
gest provider  of  "crisis  care" 
policies  for  those  who  are  al- 
ready ill,  said;  ‘It  Is  a superb 
idea,  which  should  have  tre- 
mendous appeal  ” 

Munich  Reassurance  has 
recently  conducted  a survey  OT 
public  opinion  towards  long- 
term care  which  demonstrates 
the  potential  popularity  of 
these  schemes.  Respondents 
in  their  60s  were  vehemently 
opposed  to  paying  expensive 
monthly  premiums  and  the 
vast  majority  were  also  unin- 
terested in  payings  lump  sum 
up  front  But  almost  half  said 
they  would  be  Interested  in 
partial  equity  release. 

PERIs  might  well  not  take 
off  without  scone  risk-sharing 
between  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors.  One  proposal  is  to 
pay  for  any  care  incurred 
after  the  first  three  years.  This 
would  sharply  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  policy  and  improve  take- 
up. 

But  if  PERIs  did  take  oft 
there  could  be  implications  for 
the  housing  market  If  the  in- 
surance company  is  to  receive 
a fixed  share  of  the  house 
value,  then  it  is  clearly  in  the 
firm’s  interest  to  jack  up  the 
market  And,  given  that  many 
insurers  are  also  mortgage 
lenders,  the  mechanism  is 
there  too. 


Savings  rates  on 
a slippery  slope 


Cashpoints 


■THE  recent  cut  in  base 
rates  has  begun  to  hit  bank ' 
and  building  society  savings  . 
returns. 

Abbey  National  is  reduc- 
ingthe  rates  across  the  range 
of  its  investment  a ccounts  by 
0.25  per  cent  Savers  with 
£10,000  on  deposit  in  its  now 
quaint-sounding  High  Yield 
Bond  will  get  5.15  per  cent 
before  tax  and  3.86  per  cent 


PEPGUIDE 

Spot  the 
Winners 


How  do  you  choose  your 
PEP  from  the  hundreds 
on  offer?  PEPGUIDE,.  at 
£12.95  (refunded  if  you 
choose  a PEP  via  Chase 
de  Vere),  answers  all  your 
questions  - comparing 
nearly  1,200  PEPS. 


C A L L N C VV  F O P:  >'  c H r<  p L !•'  G U i 2 1 


0800  526  092 

http://www.iii.co.uk/cdv 
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net  rising  on  a sliding  scale 
to  return  6 per  cent  gross  (4.5 
per  centnet)  on  balances  of  at 
least  £200,000. 

Net  rates  on  its  investment 
account  nowstartfrom  2.4 
per  cent  (3.2  per  cent  gross) 
on  a minimum  deposit  of 
£500. 

Savers  will  have  to  deposit 
at  least  £25,000  to  see  a real 
return  on  their  investment. 
On  this  amount,  the  account 
pays  4.65  per  cent  gross, 
which  works  out  at  3.49  per 
cent  aftertax.  This  is  at  a 
time  when  inflation  is  run- 
ning at  3.2  per  cent  a year. 

The  Alliance  & Leicester 
■basset  up  a new  90-day  notice 
account  paying  3.07  per  cent 
net  (4.1  per  cent  gross)  on  a 
minimum  deposit  of  £1,000, 
rising  to  5.4  per  cent  net  (7 2 
per  cent  gross)  on  invest- 
ments of  at  least  £100,000. 


Margaret  Hughes 
and  Cliff  Jones 


Housebound ...  Nikki  Gregory  was  threatened  despite  DSS  help  photograph:  roland  leon 


THIS  week’s  figures 
from  the  Council  Of 
Mortgage  Lenders, 
which  show  that 
nearly  l ,000  families  have 
their  homes  repossessed  each 
week,  demonstrate  how  high 
mortgage  rates  and  falling 
house  prices  are  still  taking 
their  toll  on  home-owners . 

But  not  on  building  societ- 
ies, it  seems.  The  Alliance  & 
Leicester  this  week  an- 
nounced plans  to  sell  the  soci- 
ety for  up  to  £3  billion,  and 
give  savers  and  borrowers 
free  shares  of  around  £750. 

This  will  hardly  be  welcome 
news  in  the  150,000  homes 
which  were  dragged  into  neg- 
ative equity  for  the  first  time 
last  year,  pushing  the  total  of 
families  in  this  unhappy  posi- 
tion to  1.7  million. 

They  will  greet  with  dismay 
the  views  of  stockbroking  ana- 
lyst Rob  Thomas,  who  be- 
lieves some  of  their  problems 
could  have  been  ameliorated 
if  building  societies  had  not 
overcharged  customers  dur- 
ing the  housing  market  reces- 
sion in  order  to  make  three 
times  more  profits  than  they 
needed.  He  claims  they  could 
have  cut  mortgage  rates  by  as 
much  as  l per  cent  Had  they 
done  so.  arrears  and  reposses- 
sions would  now  be  much 
lower. 

Mr  Thomas  claims  that  the 
pending  sales  of  the  Halifax 
and  Woolwich  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  societies  not 
been  overcharging  their  cus- 
tomers for  the  past  three 
years. 

With  the  Alliance  & Leices- 
ter, Britain's  fourth  biggest 
building  society,  now 
following  the  Halifax  and  the 
Woolwich  in  abandoning  mu- 
tuality  to  become  banks,  he 
believes  that  remaining  soci- 
eties will  have  to  use  their 
profits  to  give  their  customers 
a better  deal  if  they  are  to 
survive. 

Alliance  & Leicester  savers 
with  an  open  account  on  De- 
cember 31  will  receive  free 
shares  provided  they  have  at 
least  £100  in  their  accounts  at 
least  56  days  before  the  voting 
date,  towards  the  end  of  this 
year.  In  this,  the  society  is 
being  more  lenient  than  the 
Woolwich,  which  required 
savers  to  have  at  least  £100  in 


Building  society  bonanzas 


Juna  1080 
April  1004 
NOV  1994 


July  1005 


Aug  1095 
Jan  1008 


Jan  1008 


Abbey  National  converts  lo  bank.  Members  awarded 
TOO  tree  shares  worth  I30p  each. 

Lloyds  Bank  announces  takeover  of  Cheltenham  & 
Gloucester  Building  Soaeiy. 

Halifax  & Leeds  announce  merger  and  conversion  to 
bank  status.  Expected  pay-out  ol  £600  tree  shares 
Additional  pay-outs  (or  bigger  savers.  Flotation 
planned  early  1997. 

Abbey  National  announces  takeover  ol  Nalional  & 
Provincial  Building  Society.  N&P  members  to  got 
£500  tree  Abbey  shares  Bigger  savers  to  get  added 
pay-out 

Qualifying  Cheltenham  & Gloucester  members 
receive  an  average  £2.200  Cash  bonus  lol lowing 
Lloyds  takeover. 

Woolwich  announces  conversion  lo  bank  status 
Borrowers  and  savers  to  receive  £700  Iroe  shares 
mid  1997. 

Alliance  & Leicester  announces  conversion  to  bank 
status.  Members  lo  receive  £750  (roe  shares  early 
1997,  when  it ' beats  the  Woolwich  to  the 
slock  market." 


their  accounts  on  the  last  day 
of  1995  to  qualify.  But  Giro- 
bank savers  and  depositors 
will  not  qualify. 

Rather  belatedly,  the 
remaining  societies  which  do 
not  wish  to  become  banks  an? 
moving  to  redress  the  posi- 
tion. As  Brian  Davies,  chief 
executive  of  the  Nationwide, 
now  the  only  major  society  to 
remain  committed  to  mutual- 
ity, admits:  “Perhaps,  of  late, 
we  have  taken  loyalty  for 
granted  and  now  it's  time  to 
prove  what  everyone  already 


Societies  will  have 
to  use  profits  to 
give  customers  a 
better  deal  if  they 
are  to  survive 


knows  — that  building  societ- 
ies give  customers  a better 
deal  and  will  always  be 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  than 
banks." 

Within  the  next  few  weeks 
the  Nationwide  will  introduce 
a loyalty  package  which  could 
involve  giving  £150  million 
back  to  its  customers  through 
lower  mortgage  rates  as  well 
as  higher  savings  rates.  Bri- 
tannia Building  Society  has 
said  it  will  introduce  a similar 
package  in  the  spring. 

Bradford  & Bingley  will  on 
March  1 begin  a scheme  in 


which  it  will  give  £.">0  million 
profit  brick  to  its  members. 
Savings  rates,  it  says,  will 
remain  a quarter  pi-r  cent 
higher  than  rival  societies, 
and  born uvers  will  benefit 
from  a standard  variable 
mortgage  rate  of  7.2-1  per  cent. 

The  Consume] s'  Associa- 
tion has  warned  silvers  that  if 
building  societies  disappear 

interest  rates  For  silvers  will 
fall.  A report  published  this 
week  claimed  that  smaller  mu- 
tuals have  paid  better  rates  of 
returns  on  their  savings  The 
Which"  report  predicted  that 
investors  in  building  societ- 
ies-tumeri-hunks  would  see 
their  savings  rales  fall. 

In  a bid  to  promnie  die  bene- 
fits of  raumality.  the  Northern 
Rock  this  week  scrapped  its 
infamous  early  redemption 
penalties  following  com- 
plaints by  borrowers.  They 
were  angry  at  being  subjected 
to  penalties  — which  had  not 
been  agreed  at  the  outset  — of 
two  months'  interest  iTthey 
paid  off  their  mortgage  in  the 
first  seven  years.  Elsewhere, 
the  Halifax  is  for  the  first  time 
to  pay  fees  to  brokers. 

Competition  in  the  mort- 
gages market  remains  in- 
tense. The  Nationwide  cut  its 
fixed-rate  mortgages  by  0.75 
per  cent  Borrowers  can  fix  at 
4.99  per  cent  for  two  years,  6.24 
per  cent  for  three  years  and 
7.39  per  cent  for  five  years. 
Coventry  Building  Society  is 
offering  a two-year  rate  fixed 
at  3.95  per  cent  ora  rate  of  6.7 
per  cent  fixed  for  four  years. 


Agony  of  uncertainty  adds 
to  misery  of  repossession 


DUNEDIN  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS 


Hunter 


■DIRECT  Line,  file  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland's  armchair 
hanking  offshoot.  is  offering 
returns  of  4. 6 per  cent  gross 
(3.45  per  cent  net)  on  a mini- 
mum opening  deposit  of 
£1,000.  Investments  of  at  least 


£10,000  earn  s.^ercmxt  gross 


(4J2  per  cent  net).  Savings  of 
£25,000  or  more  win  return  6 
per  cent  gross  <4.5  per  cent 
net). 


■NATIONAL  Counties 
Building  Society,  based  In  - 
Epsom, haa  launched  its  own 
Visa  credit  card,  with  an  in- 
troductory interest  rate  of 
APR  14.9  which  goes  up  to 
APR  18.9  from  July  23, 1996. 
There  is  no  yearly  fee  and 
card-holders  have  up  to  8 
weeks'  interest-free  credit  on 
purchases. 


Nikki  Gregory  has 
lived  on  invalidity 
benefit  since  her 
work  counselling  people 
with  drag  problems  led  her 
to  the  verge  ofa  nervous 
breakdown  nearly  three 
years  ago. 

Her  health  problems  were 
compounded  by  an  earlier 
bout  of  recurring  malaria. 
But  despite  the  receipt  of 
Government  support  to 
meet  her  mortgage  repay- 
ments she  has  experienced 
continuing  problems  with 
her  mortgage  lender,  the 
Cheltenham  & Gloucester, 

which  has  threatened 

repossession. 

■ A former  Turning  Point 
worker,  Nikki,  aged  30,  of 
Birmingham,  said  arrears 
built  up  during  her  . Initial 
period  of  sickness,  when 
the  Government  met  only 
hidf  the  repayments  on  her 
£30,000  loan.  But  they  were 
exacerbated  by  the  C&G’s 


refusal  to  accommodate  the 
OSS’s  direct  payment  sys- 
tem, which  has  a 13-month 
annual  payment  schedule. 

The  bank  demanded  12 
monthly  payments  and 
refused  to  accept  the  DSS's 
assurances  that  the  short- 
fall would  be  made  good  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Ms  Gregory  explains:  “I 


have  been 
honest  and  up-front 
as  they  tel!  you,  but 
ft  got  me  nowhere’ 


have  been  honest  and  up- 
front with  the  bank,  just 
like  they  tell  you  to  be,  but 
it  has  got  me  nowhere.  In- 
stead, I have  been  subjected 
to  all  kinds  of  stress,  when  I 
was  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing about  it 
*T  have  received  umpteen 
mixed  messages  from  the 


staff  telling  me  one  minute 
that  I would  soon  be  toeing 
repossession — the  next 
minute  assuring  me  it 
would  all  be  sorted  out.” 

The  arrears  on  her 
£30.000  mortgage  have  bal- 
looned to  £6,000.  leaving 
her  with  a total  debt  of 
£36,000  secured  against  a 
property  which  cost  £45.500 
at  the  peak  of  the  house 
price  boom. 

Ms  Gregory  hopes  to  get 
back  to  work  soon,  but  is 
afraid  she  could  find  herself 
in  aneven  worse  position  if 
a new  job  toils  to  work  out 

She  says:  “I  was  working 
at  least  60  hours  a week  as  a 
counsel!  or  and  the  work 
was  so  gruelling  I just 
burned  out  I have  to  make 
sure*  am  really  strong  be- 
fore I return  — but  my  big 
fear  is  that  following  the 
changes  to  the  mortgage 
safety  net  if  a new  job 
didn’t  work  out  I would  lose 
the  state  support  for  my 
mortgage.  Then  I would  def- 
initely lose  my  home.” 
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Advice  you  can  Trust 
Directly  by  telephone  24  hours  a day 


lUfe 


0345  6789  10 


IsMic-i  In  ■siouisii  W i<  1 < nv<’  Kim  I and  Life  Assurance  Society,  a mutual  company. 
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Ian  Wylie 


HANSON  may  be  the 
latest  in  a line  of 
conglomerates  to 
follow  the  demerg- 
ing fashion.  but  the  trend  has 
caught  the  Inland  Revenue  on 
the  hop  as  Pep  investors  con- 
sider the  tax  implications  of 
"demerged”  shares. 

When  Hanson  demerges, 
shareholders  will  receive 
shares  in  three  separate  com- 
panies specialising  in  chemi- 
cals. energy  and  tobacco,  while 
retaining  shares  in  Hanson, 
which  will  concentrate  on  con- 
struction. Shares  in  the  chemi- 
cal group  ore  likely  to  be  listed 
on  the  New  York  stock  market 
only. 

Aside  from  any  share  price 
implications,  the  demerger 
throws  up  a number  of  compli- 
cations for  investors  who  hold 
Hanson  shares  within  a Pep, 
particularly  those  with  single 
company  Peps.  On  top  of  the 
£6.000  general  Pep  tax  allow- 
ance. a tax-free  Pep  can  also  be 
wrapped  around  a further 
£3.000  invested  in  the  shares  of 
one  company. 

If  shareholders  approve  the 


spin-offs.  Pep  investors  are 
likely  to  have  to  choose  which 
share  they  wish  to  hold  as 
their  single  company  share. 
Since  investors  are  not  permit- 
ted to  hold  US  stocks  within  a 
Pep,  Hanson  investors  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  begin  by  remov- 
ing the  chemical  group  shares 
first  If  the  shares  are  sold,  in- 
vestors must  reinvest  the  pro- 
ceeds in  their  single  company 
share  within  42  days  or  risk 
losing  their  tax  relief.  Alterna- 
tively, investors  may  want  to 
retain  the  US  shares  outside 
the  Pep.  but  they  would  forfeit 
a proportion  of  their  Pep  tax 
allowance  as  a result 
With  regard  to  the  remain- 
ing three  shares.  Pep  investors 
will  probably  have  to  choose 
one  to  be  their  single  company 
Pep  share,  off-load  the  others 
and  reinvest  the  proceeds  in 
their  chosen  share  within  the 
42-day  limit  However,  the  In- 
land Revenue  says  the  Pep 
status  of  shares  will  depend  on 
how  Hanson  constructs  the 
relationship  between  the  four 
companies  after  they  are  de- 
i merged,  A spokesman  for  the 
Inland  Revenue  admits  it  is  en- 
tering "uncharted  waters”  on 
the  implications  of  demergers. 


When  ICI  hived  off  Zeneca  in 
the  summer  of  1993,  investors 
were  allowed  to  hold  both 
shares  within  the  mhm»  single- 
company Pep.  However,  the  In- 
land Revenue  is  stressing  that 
this  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
precedent 

A Hanson  spokesman  said 
the  company  was  holding  dis- 
cussions with  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue to  iron  out  Pep  details  by 
the  end  of  the  summer,  when 
the  first  demerger  is  likely  to 
take  place. 

Hanson  shares  have  been 
traded  heavily  in  recent 
months,  prompted  by  specula- 
tion that  the  74-year-old  Lord 
Hanson  was  likely  to  take 
steps  to  halt  the  conglomer- 
ate's decline  before  he  retires 
as  chairman  n ext  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Chase  de  Vere, 
£1,000  invested  in  Hanson 
shares  two  years  ago  with 
gross  income  reinvested  would 
now  be  worth  Just  £846 — a loss 
of  B per  cent  which  places  Han- 
son 92nd  in  the  league  table  of 
FT-SE 100  shares. 

Yet  Hanson  shares  have 
proved  popular  with  investors 
following  the  "O'Higgtns  prin- 
ciple” — a theory  devised  by  an 
American  fund  manager  who 


claims  to  have  found  a mecha- 
nism for  choosing  shares 
which  out-performs  the  mar- 
ket consistently.  Pep  managers 
who  follow  the  theory  choose 
blue-chip  shares  which  are 
high-yielding,  but  low-priced. 

Around  8,000  investors  hold 
Hanson  shares  in  single  com- 
pany Peps  as  part  of  the  John- 
son Fry  Hyl  Pep  plan  which 
uses  the  O'Higgins  principle. 
Johnson  Fry  employs  an  auto- 
matic share  selection  system 
which  picks  out  the  10  FT-30 
shares  with  the  highest  divi- 
dend yield,  then  selects  the 
share  with  the  second-lowest 
price.  The  share  is  held  fora 
year  and  then  the  selection 
process  is  automatically 
repeated.  According  to  John- 
son Fry,  the  Hyl  system  would 
have  out-performed  the  FT  All- 
Share  index  by  an  average  of 
16J>  per  cent  per  year  over  the 
past  25  years. 

For  the  past  two  months. 
Hanson  has  been  the  Hyl 
selected  share.  Johnson  Fry’s 
Alastair  Altham  says  HY1  Pep 
managers  are  likely  to  sell 
Hanson  shares  when  the  de- 
merger takes  place  and  replace 
than  with  the  next  share  on 
the  selection  list 


OFFER  CLOSES  3.00  PM 


Stockbrokers  tell 
poor  churches: 
‘Now  let  us  pay’ 


NlckPandya 


29TH  FEBRUARY 


The  new  M&G  Equity  Investment  Trust 
PEP  for  95/96  and  96/97  tax  years  is 
now  available  for  a limited  period  only. 

• NO  INITIAL  CHARGE 


NO  WITHDRAWAL  FEE 


It  provides  an  opportunity  for  you  to  invest  your  95/96 
£6,000  tax  free  PEP  allowance  for  the  current  tax  year 
and  a further  £6,000  for  the  96/97  new  tax  year. 


Church  of  England 

parishes  strapped  for 
cash  have  found  a 
saviour  in  the  Share  Centre 
stockbro  king  firm. 

The  Share  Service  for 
Christians  will  offer  com- 
petitive dealing  rates  and 
arrange  a donation  of  30 
per  cent  of  the  commission 
charged  to  the  parish  of  an 
i investor's  choice. 

The  broker  charges  1.3 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
bargain  subject  to  a mini- 
mum fee  of  £15,  of  which  the 
nominated  parish  will  get 
£4.60. 

On  share  trades  worth 
£6,000,  the  broker's  com- 
mission works  out  at  £65 
with  the  chosen  parish 
receiving  £19.50. 

There  is  a facility  to 

airialpmatpfHTniTyshnrp. 

holdings  into  a single  trade 
at  £2.50  per  person  plus 
normal  dealing  charges. 

The  new  service  Is  under- 
going field-tests  in  the 
Oxford  area,  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive Gavin  Oldham  says 
the  Share  Centre  is  willing 
to  extend  the  new  dealing 
service  to  Christians  of  all 
denominations  around  the 
country. 

The  broker  also  offers  a 
Price  wish  service  which 
enables  investors  to  specify 
the  maximum  price  they 


are  prepared  to  pay  for 
shares  when  buying,  and 
the  minimum  price  they 
are  prepared  to  accept 
when  selling.  Charges  for 
putting  the  deal  on  hold  to 
get  the  pre-set  price  vary. 
There  is  no  fee  for  the  first 
month,  thereafter  it  will 
cost  £2.50  a month  for  the 
next  three  months. 

Share-owning  Christians 
are  urged  to  re-evaluate 
their  portfolios  to  check  if 
they  might  unwittingly  be 
holding  shares  in  compa- 
nies that  violate  the  tenets 
of  their  faith. 

For  instance,  people  with 
shares  in  oil  giant  Shell 
who  are  disenchanted  with 
that  firm's  activities  in  Ni- 
geria may  want  to  swap 
their  holding  through  the 
Share  Centre  for  a stake  in 
another  company,  boosting 
their  local  church  funds  in 
the  process. 

Church  members  in- 
volved in  investment  clubs 
could  also  use  the  Share 
Centre's  new  service  to  buy 
or  sell  shares  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  parish  finances. 

But  remember  that  the 
broker  offers  an  execution- 
only  service  whereby  it 
acts  on  investor  instruc- 
tions and  does  not  give  ad- 
vice on  which  shares  to  buy 
or  sell. 

• Further  Information 
from  the  Share  Centre  on 
freephone  0300-800-008. 


To:  The  M&G  Group,  Bristol  BS38  7ET.  Please  send  me  details  of  the  new 


I M&G  Equity  Investment  Trust  PEP. 

A/O  SAI  FRMAN  WII I r.AI  / 


i 

i 

i 


NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL 

You  should  contact  your  independent  financial  adviser  (if  you  have  one)  before  investing. 
The  price  of  investments  and  the  income  from  them  can  go  down  as  well  as  up.  The  value  to 
you  of  the  tax  benefits  will  depend  on  your  own  circumstances.  The  tax  regime  of  PEPs  could 
change  in  the  future. 


Mr/Mrs/ 

Miss 


INITIALS 


SURNAME 


ADDRESS 


POSTCODE 


EF-NHAGSF 


M&G  does  not  offer  investment  advice  or  offer  any  recommendations  regarding  investments. 
We  only  market  the  packaged  products  and  services  of  the  M&G  marketing  group. 


issued  by  M&G  Financial  Services 
Limited  (Regulated  by  The  Personal 
Investment  Authority). 

We  never  make  your  name  and  address 
available  to  unconnected  organisations.  We  will 
occasionally  tell  you  about  other  products  or 
services  offered  by  ourselves  and  associated 
M&G  Companies. 


Tick  the  box  Q if  you  would  prefer  not  to 
receive  this  information. 


The  Benefits 

• Tax  free  PEP 
investment 
available  up  to 
£12,000 

• Lump  sum 
investment  from 
£1,000 

• Regular 
investment  from 
£50  a month 


Managing  your  money  for  the  longer  term 


For  details  return 

the  coupon  or 

telephone 

(24  hour  literature 

service) 

0990  600  621. 


Act  before  3.00pm  29th  February 


PERSONAL  PENSIONS 


Do  you  need  a pension 
plan  that’s  ready  for 
life’s  unexpected  turns? 


No  matter  how  carefully  you  plan,  life  has  a habit  of 
presenting  us  ail  with  unexpected  twists  and  turns.  Early 
retirement;  a change  of  career;  children.  All  these  can 
change  your  circumstances,  so  you  need  a pension  plan 
which  is  flexible  enough,  to  let  you  cope  with  any  changes  - 
without  penalty! 

That  is  why  you  should  consider  an  Equitable  Pension 
Plan,  which: 


• Lets  you  vary  contributions  - without 
penalty. 

• Lets  you  retire  earlier  than  planned  - 
without  penalty. 

• Provides  a full  return  of  fund  in  the 
event  of  death  before  retirement. 


The  Equitable  Life  does  not  pay  commission  to  third 
parties  for  the  introduction  of  new  business.  So.  if  you'd 
like  to  know  more,  call  us  direct  on  Aylesbury 
(01296)  38  48  58  or  send  off  the  coupon  below  for  further 
information  by  post  and  by  telephone. 


\ nfocmitoon/advice  wffl  only  be  given  on  F-quitflble  group  products 
RqpilHed  by  the  Pereotud  Investment  AwKoctiv 
THE  EIXTUBLEUn.nEEH'.TtrUDN  STKCT  AVLESM'Br.  BL'UKfflt.KVySJtlRt  KPII  n* 
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Regulator  is  accused  of  getting  capital  costs  wrong  in  price  review  and  halving  the  company’s  profits 

BT  attacks  Oftel’s  figures 


Nicholas  Barmfstar 
Technology  Editor 


British  Telecom 
warned  yesterday 
that  up  to  half  its 
profits  could  be 
wiped  out  by  an  in- 
correct calculation  in  Oftel’s 
proposals  for  the  next  price 
review. 

The  group,  which  earned 
pre-tax  prefits  of  £2.6  billion 
last  year,  said  the  building  of  a 
national  information  super- 
highway and  the  construction 
of  a more  intelligent  network 
could  be  at  risk. 

It  warned  that  this  lack  of 
investment  would  not  only  hit 
telecom  jobs  but  spread  to  in- 
dustry generally. 


BT  claimed  that  the  esti- 
mate by  the  regulator,  Oftel,  of 
the  group's  cost  of  capital,  at 
between  9 and  13  per  cent,  was 
far  too  low  as  a result  of  incor- 
rect tax  computations  and  in- 
sufficient allowance  for  In- 
creasing risks.  It  insisted  that 
the  correct  figure  was  be- 
tween 16  and  18  percent 

Peter  McCarthy- Ward,  the 
executive  heading  BTs  price 
review  team,  said  that  the  Of- 
tel figure,  if  implemented, 
would  result  in  “a  near-halv- 
ing of  the  return  for  the 
company". 

John  Butler.  BTs  director 
of  regulatory  affairs,  said: 

"The  telecom  industry  is  one 
of  the  drivers  for  a country  to 
maintain  a competitive  econo- 
my." The  need  for  effective 


modern  telecommunications 
had  been  accepted  in  the 
United  States.  Japan  and  the 
European  Union. 

BTs  warnings  came  in  its 

official  response  to  Oftel  con- 
sultative documents  on  the 
next  price  review  and  on 
special  measures  to  outlaw 
anti-competitive  behaviour. 

On  many  of  the  other  issues 
raised  by  Oftel,  BT  has 
adopted  a less  bellicose  atti- 
tude than  in  the  past. 

It  has  told  the  regulator  that 
increased  competitition  in  the 

industry  in  the  coming  years 
will  enable  him  to  lift  toe  price 
restraints  on  BT  earlier  than 
originally  intended. 

The  group  believes  feat  vir- 
tually all  price  controls  could 
be  lifted  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 


tury. Mr  McCarthy- Ward  said 
price  restrictions  on  national 
calls  and  private  circuits 
should  go  In  1997,  and  on  inter- 
national calls  and  private 

leased  networks  in  1998,  when 

the  European  market  would 
be  open  to  full  competition. 

Controls  on  local  calls, 
rentals  and  connections 
should  be  lifted  from  the  year 
2000. 

However,  BT  accepts  that 
price  controls  on  delivering 
calls  over  its  local  network 
will  probably  have  to  continue 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  and 
that  the  regulator  should  have 
the  right  to  continue  with  con- 
trols in  any  particular  area 
if  a competitive  market  had 
failed  to  emerge  by  the 
planned  date. 


The  group  insisted  never- 
theless that  Oftel 's  plans  to  in- 
clude a catch-all  clause  in  its 
licence  outlawing  anti -com- 
petitive behaviour  would 
need  an  appeal  process. 

It  is  suggesting  that  Don 
Cruickshank,  tire  director- 
general  of  Oftel,  should  be 
allowed  to  order  an  immediate 
halt  to  anything  which  he 
regarded  as  anti-competitive, 
but  the  company  should  have 
the  right  to  ask  for  an  indepen- 
dent review  of  that  decision. 

An  Oftel  spokesman  said 
the  tax  element  of  the  rate-of- 
retum  calculation  was  com- 
plex and  that  it  would  look 
carefully  at  BTs  submission. 
However,  Oftel's  figures  had 
been  adjusted  to  take  account 
ofthe  risk  factor  created  by 


toe  increasingly  competitive 
environment  Onanti-compet- 
itive  behaviour,  he  said  Mr 
Cruickshank's  concerns  cov- 
ered acts  of  omission  as  well 
as  commission. 

For  example,  the  regulator 
believed  that  BTs  failure  to 
introduce  number  portability 
was  anti-competitive. 

U had  taken  him  four  years 
and  a Monopolies  Commis- 
sion investigation  to  get  BT  to 
start  offering  number 
portability. 

BT  executives  said  yester- 
day that  the  whole  anti  -com- 
petitive issue  could  be 
resolved  without  negotiations 
with  Oftel  if  the  Government 
pushed  on  with  its  commit- 
ment to  implement  European 
competition  law. 


EMU 
‘is  once 
and 
only 
effort’ 


LARRY  ELLIOTT 
in  Davos  on 
tough  talking 
by  Bundesbank 


Bundesbank  presi- 
dent Hans  Tietmeyer 
gave  a stark  warning 
yesterday  of  the  dangers  to 
Europe  of  the  failure  of  a 
single  currency.  He  said 
there  was  only  one  chance 
to  get  monetary  union  right. 

Underlining  his  opposi- 
tion to  any  dilution  in  the 
tough  Maastricht  conver- 
gence criteria,  he  stressed 
that  keeping  to  the  original 
plan  was  crucial. 

"European  monetary 
union  must  be  a success.” 
Mr  Tietmeyer  said.  "We 
only  have  one  shot.  We  can’t 
follow  a trial-and-error 
process. 

"EMU  must  be  a success 
from  the  beginning  and  a 
lasting  success.  Otherwise 
it  will  not  he  a convincing 
solution  and  Europe  would 
be  very  much  harmed.  It 
would  be  a danger  for 
Europe  and  that's  whyTm 
so  tough  about  the 
conditions”. 

He  was  taking  part  in  a 
discussion  at  the  World  Eco- 
nomic Forum  with  Jean- 
Claude  Trichet,  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  France,  and 


Convergence  signposts  — Swiss  policeman  guards  entrance  to  congress  centre  where  World  Economic  Forum  is  meeting  photograph-  Patrick  avtolat 


Yves-Thibault  de  Silguy, 
the  European  commissioner 
with  responsibility  for  the 
single  currency. 

All  three  agreed  that 
monetary  union  would  go 
ahead  as  planned  in  1999, 
although  it  is  now  acknowl- 
edged that  only  a hard  core 
of  countries  would  be  in  the 
first  group. 

Mr  Tietmeyer's  opposi- 
tion to  easing  the  conver- 
gence criteria  would  effec- 
tively rule  out  founder 
members  of  the  Common 
Market  such  as  Italy  and 
Belgium  from  joining,  but 


Mr  Trichet  said  the  possi- 
bility of  a hard  core  taking 
the  lead  had  been  envisaged 
in  the  Maastricht  treaty. 

"It  is  unlikely  that  all 
member  states  will  all  be  on 
he  first  train,  but  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  train  pro- 
ceeds and  is  perceived  as  a 
very  good  thing  for  the  rest 
of  Europe." 

Mr  Trichet  rejected  sug- 
gestions from  French  MP 
Pierre  Lellouche  that  the 
people  of  Europe  were  more 
concerned  about  the  pros- 
pect for  jobs,  saying  that  the 
French  government  would 


be  pursuing  the  objectives 
contained  in  the  Maastricht 
treaty  even  without  the 
prospect  of  a single 
currency. 

Both  he  and  Mr  Tiet- 
meyer said  that  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  needed  to 
work  on  the  details  of  the 
stability  pact — the  ar- 
rangement for  harmonising 
the  fiscal  policies  of 
countries  Joining  monetary 
union. 

Mr  TTlchet  said  fiscal 
policy  needed  to  be  coherent 
and  there  was  "the 
possibility  of  sanctions, 


including  fines"  against 
those  governments  that 
undermined  credibility  by 
being  too  lax. 

With  Germany  and 
France  concerned  about  the 
prospect  of  competitive  de- 
valuations by  those 
countries  staying  outside 
the  hard  core,  Mr  Tietmeyer 
said  it  was  important  for 
Brussels  to  come  up  with  ar- 
rangements for  the 
relationship  between  the 
"insand  outs". 

He  was  optimistic  about 
finding  common  ground. 

• Howard  Davies,  deputy 


governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  said  financial  In- 
stitutions should  be  wary  of 
highly  geared  remunera- 
tion structures,  where  a 
payments-by-resul  ts  cul- 
ture could  encourage  wild 
speculation. 

Speaking  on  regulation  in 
the  wake  of  the  Barings  col- 
lapse, Mr  Davies  said  too 
many  firms  had  over-com- 
plex managements  systems 
that  made  supervision  diffi- 
cult, and  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  consolidate  the 
number  of  places  where 
trading  took  place. 


MoD  blamed  as 
Yarrow  yard 
sheds  650 jobs 


Simon  Beavis 
Industrial  Editor 


, ELAYS  by  the  Ministry 
[of  Defence  in  placing 

orders  for  warships 

yesterday  provoked  Yarrow, 
the  Clydeside  shipyard  owned 
by  GEC,  to  announce  650 job 
losses  and  warn  that  hun- 
dreds more  jobs  in  the 
beleaguered  industry  were 
under  threat 

Dismayed  unions  at  the 
yard,  which  has  a workforce  of 
3,000,  said  they  were  seeking 
an  urgent  meeting  with  Scot- 
tish Secretary  Michael  For- 
syth to  push  for  assurances 

that  orders  for  three  Type  28 

frigates  would  be  hurried 
through  the  MoD. 

Yarrow  managers  warned 
earlier  that  further  cuts  could 
follow  any  failure  by  the  yard 
to  secure  orders  for  the  ships 
in  a competition  with  South- 
ampton-based Vosper  Thor- 
neycroft 

If  Yarrow  does  win  the  con- 
tract. there  are  widespread 
fears  that  Jobs  will  be  axed  at 


Vospers. 

Meanwhile,  management 

and  unions  at  Devonport  dock- 
yard in  Plymouth  are  discuss- 
toga  possible  package  erf 
porary  lay-offs  and  short  time 
working  in  an  effort  to  avoid 

around 400  redundancies. 

Labour  immediately 


accused  the  Government  of 


dithering  over  the  orders  and 
of  £a  iling  to  plan  defence  pro- 


curement. The  party’s  defence 
spokesman  John  Reid  said: 
"Confusion  inside  the  MoD  is 
causing  chaos  throughout  the 
whole  defence  industry." 

Speaking  outside  the  Yar- 
row yard  he  sa  Id  that  the 
MoD's  indecision  meant  that 
neither  Yarrow  nor  Vospers  ■ 
could  plan. 

"This  Hme  around  it  is  mas- 
sive redundancies.  Hit  is  not 
announced  within  weeks,  it 
could  mean  closure.  Both 

these  firms  are  under  intense 

pressure  and  the  Government 
don't  seem  to  understand 
either  the  economic  or  social 
urgency." 

Jim  Moohan,  lead  negotia- 
tor for  the  GMB  general  union, 
said  delays  coupled  with  the 
Governemnf s refusal  to  allow 
defence  shipyards  to  diversify 
had  led  to  the  current  crisis  in 
the  industry. 

The  Yarrow  yard  is  cur- 
rently completing  work  on 
three  frigates  for  the  Royal 
Navy  and  two  for  Malaysia. 

Murray  Easton,  Yarrow 
managing  director,  said  the 
redundancies  were  unavoid- 
able as  the  yard  bad  no  work 
in  its  order  books.  And  even  if 

the  yani  were  successful  in  se- 
curing orders  a sizeable  num- 
ber of  the  redundancies  an- 
nounced yesterday  would  go 

British  Airways  yesterday 
announced  the  creation  of 
more  than  1.000 jobs  at  Gat- 
wick  airport  as  part  of  a move 
to  boost  services  to  Africa- 


US  rise  in 
unemployed 
surprises 
analysts 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


THE  sharpest  rise  in  the 
jobless  total  for  nearly  six 
years  yesterday  added  to  fears 
that  America  may  be  heading 
back' into  recession. 

The  unemployment  rate 
rose  0.2  per  cent  to  5.8  per  cent 
in  January,  its  highest  level  in 
nearly  a year.  Wall  Street, 
which  had  expected  a rise  in 
the  number  of  jobs,  was 
caught  off-guard  by  the  210.000 
drop,  the  first  In  10  months. 

The  din  ton  administration 
blamed  the  disappointing  fig- 
ures on  the  blizzards  in  Janu- 
ary and  predicted  a rebound 

this  month. 

But  the  gloomy  jobs  report 
came  just  one  day  after  news 
of  a nosedive  In  manufactur- 
ing. 

The  National  Association  of 
Purchasing  Management  said 
Its  index  of  manufacturing  ac- 
tivity dropped  to  44J2  in  Janu- 
ary from  46  in  December.  His- 
torically, if  the  inriexfqlls 
below 445 it  indicates  aeon- 
traction  in  toe  overall  econo- 
my— not  just  manufacturing. 
The  January  figure  is  the  low- 
est since  April  1991. 

Citing  “moderating  eco- 
nomic expansion",  the  Fed 
trimmed  short-term  interest 
rates  by  a quarter-point  on 
Wednesday,  bringing  the  fed- 
eral funds  rate  for  overnight 
bank  loans  to  5J25  percent  In 
the  light  of  the  latest  numbers, 
the  Fed  is  expected  to  ease 
monetary  policy  again,  possi- 
bly when  its  policy-making 
body  next  meets,  at  the  end  cf 
March. 


Apple  chops  top 
of  tree  to  make 
way  for  new  chief 


Computer  maker 
derails  Diesel. 
Mark  Tran  reports 
from  New  York 


A PPLE  Computer,  the 
\ loss-making  PC 

/ Vraafcer,  was  yesterday 
poised  to  oust  its  long-suf- 
fering chief  executive  offi- 
cer, Michael  Spindler. 

He  Is  expected  to  be 
replaced  by  one  of  the  most 
respected  executives  in  Cal- 
ifornia’s Silicon  Valley- 
Reports  indicated  that  Gil- 
bert Amelio,  who  resigned 
from  National  Semiconduc- 
tor yesterday,  would  also 
become  chairman  at  Apple, 
easing  out  Mike  Markka  la, 
who  raised  capital  for  the 
company’s  founders  nearly 
20  years  ago. 

Mr  Spin  filer's  departure 
seemed  inevitable,  espe- 
cially after  Apple  lost 
money  and  market  share  in 
the  last  three  months  of 
1995,  traditionally  the  com- 
pany’s most  profitable 
quarter. 

Mr  Spindler,  nicknamed 
The  Diesel  for  his  relentless 
style,  was  recruited  in  1993 
to  impose  management  dis- 
cipline on  a company  which 
prided  itself  on  its  maverick 
culture. 

■ While  he  presided  suc- 
cessfully over  the  launch  of 


a new  product  line  based  on 
the  PowerPC  microproces- 
sor, Mr  Spindler  blundered 
in  his  forecasts  of  demand. 
Over  the  past  two  years. 
Apple  has  consistently 
underestimated  demand  for 
its  PowerBook  and  Quadra 
models  and  overestimated 
that  for  its  less  popular 
machines. 

Discontent  with  Mr  Spin- 
dler has  led  to  an  outflow  of 
top  Apple  executives.  Of  45 
vice-presidents,  15  have 
jumped  ship  or  were  sacked 
In  the  past  year  and  more 
are  about  to  leave.  Apple’s 
woes  are  beginning  to  scare 
off  customers,  too. 

Its  share  of  the  world 
market  shrank  from  more 
than  8-2  per  cent  a year  ago 
to  7.1  per  cent  In  the  last 
quarter.  While  the 
$11  billion  company  is  not 
about  to  disappear,  it  Is  slip- 
ping further  behind  rivals 
like  Microsoft,  even  though 
Apple’s  Macintosh  operat- 
ing system  is  judged  supe- 
rior to  Windows  95. 

Mr  Amelio’ s high  reputa- 
tion rests  on  his  revival  of 
National  Semiconductor. 
When  he  joined  the  com- 
pany in  1991,  it  had  lost 
money  in  four  of  the  previ- 
ous five  years.  Mr  Amelio 
cut  the  workforce,  closed 
plants  and  streamlined  op- 
erations. Now  National 
Semiconductor  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  healthier 
big-chip  companies. 


EMI  soars  in 
hope  of  early 
demerger 
decision 


Lisa  Buckingham 


EARLY  £150  million  was 


added  to  the  market  value 
of  Thorn  EMI  yesterday  on 
speculation  that  the  group 
would  announce  details  of  a 
multi-billion  pound  demerger 
along  with  its  interim  profits 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  company,  whose  inter- 
ests range  from  music  to 
rentals,  had  indicated  it  would 
not  be  ready  to  unveil  its  de- 
merger plans  until  the  end  of 
March.  These  will  separate  its 
high  street  and  US  rental  oper- 
ations from  its  music  business, 
whose  artists  include  the  Bea- 
tles and  Janet  Jackson. 

But  shares  jumped  34p  to 
1707p  yesterday  in  the  hope 
that  the  group  would  bring  the 
deadline  forward  to  February 
20,  when  it  will  announce  half- 
time  figures.  The  demerged 
group  is  expected  to  be  worth 
more  than  its  current  com- 
bined £734  billion.  Separate 
stock  market  listings  are  ex- 
pected to  value  the  EMC  music 
division  at  £6  billion  with  the 
rentals  operation  worth  an- 
other £1.8  to  £2  billion. 

EMI  is  tipped  as  an  almost 
immediate  takeover  target, 
and  analysts  suggest  this  busi- 
ness alone  could  fetch 
£7  billion  or  more  if  a bidding 
war  erupts. 

Entertainment  groups  such 
as  Time  Warner,  Disney. 
Dreamworks  and  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's News  Corporation  are 
thought  to  be  interested  in 
bidding  for  EMI,  which  will  be 
the  largest  independent  music 
group  in  the  world. 


Davos  Notebook 


Infantry  loses  out 
in  battle  of  dole 


Larry  Elliott 


FDR  as  long  as  anyone  can 
remember,  Switzerland 
has  been  a haven  for 
those  on  the  run;  a mountain 
retreat  for  prisoners  of  war  or 
deserters  fleeing  Cnom  Euro- 
pean conflicts  while  life  lias 
gone  on  untouched  and  un- 
troubled in  the  high  Alps. 

As  such,  it's  appropriate 
that  the  world's  business  and 
political  elite  find  time  once  a 
year  to  convene  in  Davos  to 
suck  in  plentiful  quantities  of 
unpolluted  air,  ski  a little  and 
contemplate  the  state  of  the 
global  economy. 

Many  of  them  could  do  with 
a break.  The  outlook  is  not 
looking  that  wonder-fill,  al- 
though you  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  a central 
banker  or  politician  who 
would  admit  as  much.  It's  ns  if 
the  fi  rst  world  war  generals 
had  si  lpped  away  from  the 
Western  Front  to  spend  some 
time  reassessing  their  strat- 
egy only  to  conclude  that  what 
was  required  was  an  increase 
in  conscription  and  a couple  of 
extra  battalions. 

For  like  the  masterminds  of 
the  Somme  and  Verdun,  the 
unemployed  and  the  poor  are 
seen  as  the  unfortunate  casu- 
alties of  a war  of  attrition  that 
will  in  the  end  ensure  the  tri- 
umph of  global  free  market 
capitalism  and  produce  jobs 
and  prosperity  for  everyone. 

Indeed,  to  the  extent  that  ca- 
sualties are  proving  rather 
higher  than  those  directing 
operations  from  behind  the 
lines  have  anticipated,  it's  the 
fault  of  the  poor  bloody  infan- 
try, not  the  high  command. 

It's  not  that  the  strategy  is 
wrong,  it's  that  the  men  can’t 
spell  or  add  up,  that  they  are 
having  their  strength  sapped 
by  benefits  or  that  they  are 
malingering  behind  the  forti- 
fications thrown  up  by  oven 
powerful  trade  unions. 

Consider  this,  for  example, 
from  Field  Marshal  Jean- 
Claude  Trichet.  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  "Policy  in 
France",  he  thundered,  “is 
aimed  at  improving  stability, 
and  is  paying  off".  Paying  off? 
Of  course.  Forget  the  1 1 .5  per 
cent  unemployment  rate  in 
France,  just  think  about  the 
way  those  long-term  bond 
rates  are  coming  down. 

And  how  about  the  idea  that 
there  might  be  an  alternative  to 
slogging  through  the  mud  to 
secure  a mile  of  No  Man ’s  Land, 
some  1990s  economic  equiva- 
lent of  the  tank  to  transform 
military  tactics.  No  such  luck. 
We  have  to  beware  of  being 
fashion  groupies,  said  Mr  Tri- 
chet, and  must  not  be  deviated 
from  the  pursuit  of  monetary 
stability  and  fiscal  prudence. 


GENERAL  Hans  Tiet- 
meyer also  had  few 
words  of  comfort  for 
Europe's  unemployed.  There 
is  no  panacea,  merely  the  need 
to  overcome  rigidities,  aim  for 
greater  labour  market  flexi- 
bility, reform  welfare  states 
and  remove  the  plethora  of 
disincentives  to  work. 

It  would  be  pleasing  to  be 
able  to  report  that  a serious 
challenge  is  being  mounted  to 
this  numbing  orthodoxy.  But 
there  isn't  The  theme  this 
year  is  of  sustaining  globalisa- 
tion. and  the  success  of  free 
market  capitalism  is  illus- 
trated by  the  feet  that  even  the 
North  Koreans  are  in  town, 
seeking  meetings  with  run- 
ning dogs  of  imperialism.  The 
Cubans  are  in  Davos,  too,  des- 


perately seeking  a way  of  at- 
tractingforeign  investment  to 
their  country  following  the 
crippling  loss  of  Soviet  finan- 
cial support. 

There  are.  however,  a few 
straws  in  the  wind  — signs 
that  once  again  it  may  be  left 
to  the  Americans  to  save  the 
Europeans  from  themselves. 
For  tlie  United  States  has  al- 
ready been  through  toe 
labour-market  deregulation 
that  Europe's  leaders  now 
seem  so  keen  on  emulating, 
and  many  of  them  don't  like 
what  they  see 


WILL  LAM  Bennett, 

George  Bush's  drugs 
czar  and  now  a pillar 
of  toe  new  right,  opened  the 
conference  with  a lecture  that 
dwelled  on  the  way  in  which 
not  only  industries  hut  people 
had  been  hollowed  out  by  the 
deification  of  market  forces. 

Mr  Bennett,  bemoaning  the 
lack  of  religious  faith  and  vir- 
tue m modern  capitalist  soci- 
eties. dwelled  on  toe  Ameri- 
can talk  shows  where  people 
are  routinely  humiliated  tn 
front  or  prime-time  audiences. 
He  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  baring  of  souls  must 
be  stopped,  but  has  sofnr  had 
little  success  Market  forces, 
you  sec-.  It's  what  the  con- 
sumer wants. 

Yet  this  is  not  wbat  the  freo- 
marketeurs  promised.  Their 
model  was  based  on  the  idea 
that  active  government,  full 
employment  and  the  regula- 
tion of  capita]  produced  an  en- 
feebled society,  crippled  by  de- 
pendency. The  opposite  is.  of 
course,  true.  It  was  employ- 
ment that  allowed  people  to 
fend  for  themselves  and  make 
their  own  choices  in  the  !9ii0s 
and  1960s,  mass  unemploy- 
ment that  has  left  them  with- 
out the  means  or  toe  inclina- 
tion to  fend  for  themselves. 

From  time  to  time,  such  her- 
esies found  a voice  yesterday, 
but  tended  to  be  greeted  like  a 
conscientious  objector  in  the 
backstreets  of  Manchester  in 
July  191 6.  Those,  tike  the  fi- 
nance director  of  a leading  ITK 
bank,  who  wondered  why 
people  were  begging  a living 
on  toe  streets  of  New  York 
when  there  was  a desperate 
need  fora  decent  rail  link  be- 
tween Kennedy  airport  and 
Manhattan,  were  very  much 
in  the  minority. 

Larry  Summers,  the  deputy- 
secretary at  the  US  Treasury 
tried  to  warn  the  Europeans 
against  the  risk  of  cyclical  un- 
employment hardening  into 
structural  joblessness,  and 
suggested  that  there  was 
save  for  a more  expansionary 
macro-economic  policy.  Yet  it 
was  interesting  that  when  Tri- 
chet, Tietmeyer  and  Summers 
put  forward  20  separate  sug- 
gestions for  what  the  world 
economy  might  look  like  in 
toe  year  2000,  not  one  of  them 
mentioned  unemployment,  let 
alone  the  impact  of  globalisa- 
tion on  the  environment 
Ultimately,  these  two 
strands  — the  pressure  to  put 
people  back  to  work  and  the 
need  to  safeguard  the  environ- 
ment — will  be  welded 
together  by  policy  makers 
with  vision.  But  for  now  there 
is  no  talk  of  policies  designed 
to  foster  growth  and  jobs,  no 
suggestion  that  there  should 
be  active  measures  to  promote 
greater  equality  within  and 
between  societies,  no  concep- 
tion that  ultimately  unre- 
formed global  capitalism  may 
devour  itself. 

What  there  is  at  Davos  is  ex- 
citement that  now  emerging 
market  funds  have  discovered 
the  high  yields  on  offer  In  Af- 
rica, it  is  only  a matter  of  time 
before  toe  world’s  poorest  are 
admitted  to  the  club. 

And  the  mentality  of  the 
trenches,  where  the  men  are 
waiting  for  toe  whistle  to  blow 
and  humming  "we’re  here,  be- 
cause we're  here  because 
we’re  here  because . . .”. 
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News  in  brief 


BA-Alitalia  pact 
in  air 


Alitalia  is  in  talks  about  Brit- 
ish Airways  BA  taking  a stake 
in  the  Italian  carrier,  accord- 
ing to  an  Alitalia  union  offi- 
cial. BA  declined  to  comment 


A&L  Omits  payout 

Tessa  savers  with  the  Alliance 
& Leicester  will  not  be  entitled 
to  free  share  payout  if  they 
withdrew  their  money  after 
their  account  matured.  The 
society  says  savers  who  put 
their  money  in  its  follow-on 
Tessa  or  took  no  action 
when  their  account  matured 
would  benefit  when  it  becomes 
a bank  in  mid-1997.  Girobank 
account  holders  will  not  bene- 
fit from  the  payouL 


Crash  course 

The  number  of  company  insol- 
vencies feU  last  year  from 
16,728  to  14,536  but  the  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce 
warned  that  the  ratio  of  insol- 


vencies to  the  stock  of  compa- 
nies did  not  fell  and  that  the 
rate  of  individual  bankrupt- 
cies was  more  than  double 
wbat  it  was  five  years  ago. 


PPP  prepares  float 

Private  medical  insurer  PPP 
Is  paving  the  way  for  a stock 
market  flotation  within  toe 
next  three  years.  The  first 
step,  involving  the  group 
abandoning  its  provident 
status  to  become  a limited 
company,  was  being  planned, 
PPP  confirmed  yesterday. 
Under  its  current  status  PPP 
is  run  for  the  benefit  of  insur- 
ance policy  holders. 


Sains  bury  presses  on 

Sainsbury  is  to  continue  its 
January  Savers  price  promo- 
tion with  the  launch  on  Sun- 
day of  February  Bonus,  main- 
taining special  offers  on  a 
small  range  of  products  in- 
cluding top  brands.  Tesco  Is  to 
respond  with  its  first  TV  ad- 
vertising campaign  for 
months. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.96 
Austria  15.30 
Belgium  45.00 
Canada  2.025 
Cyprus  0.7025 
Danmark  8.52 
Finland  6.86 
Shop* ■«»  In  NalWatl 


France  7.50  Italy  2,350 

Germany  2L20  Malta  0.S425 

Graeco  368.00  Netherlands  2.475 

Hong  Kong  11.53  Now  Zealand  2.21 

India  55.35  Norway  9.65 

Ireland  0.95  Portugal  228.00 

Israel  4.75  Saudi  Arabia  5.64 

Ban*  imcluang  Indian  rujoee  and  Israeli 


Singapore  2.11 

South  Alrica  5.38 
Spain  154,00 
Sweden  10.47 
Switzerland  l 79 
Turkey  91.231 
USA  1.4825 
Uwtsd 
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5. 10  departure 


to  uncertainty 


Nervous  Tories  are  pushing 
through  rail  sale  with  hope 
of  making  it  irreversible. 
KEITH  HARPER  reports 


British  Rail  offi- 
cially goes  pri- 
vate from  2am 
tomorrow.  This  is 
the  moment  cho- 
sen by  Whitehall 

mandarins  to  place  three  sec- 
tions of  the  passenger  network 
in  company  hands. 

Only  an  enthusiastic  posse 
ofhardened  anoraks  will  be  up 
to  observe  the  transformation 
of  Britain's  best-loved  Aunt 
Sally  institution  — other 
parts  of  which  will  don  their 
new.  private  coats  between 
now  and  April  next  year,  pro- 
vided the  Government  lasts 
its  full  term  until  then. 

Having  survived  the  Save 
our  Railways  Campaign  in  the 
High  Court  before  Christmas, 
ministers  are  pressing  ahead 
to  thwart  an  incoming  Labour 
government's  chances  of  rena- 
tionalising the  railways.  The 
Transport  Secretary.  Sir 
George  Young,  is  gening  up 
to  privatise  many  of  the 
remaining  22  passenger  fran- 
chises in  the  next  12  months. 


For  almost  a year,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  blowing  hot 
and  cold  about  its  privatisa- 
tion targets.  It  began  boldly, 
with  an  assertion  that  by  die 
end  of  next  month,  51  per  cent 
of  die  industry  would  be  in 
private  bands.  But  gradually 
it  has  been  forced  to  retreat 

Transport  department  fig- 
ures Issued  last  night  show 
that  only  26  per  cent  of  the 
industry  has  90  fer  been  trans- 
ferred. Apart  from  the  three 
new  passenger  operating  com- 
panies starting  up  tomorrow, 
private  enterprise  has  British 
Rail's  freight  business,  three 
rolling  stock  companies,  the 
Royal  Mail,  the  Royal  Train 
and  dozens  of  other  small 
businesses. 

Bids  are  oat  for  the  next 
four  franchises — Gatwick  Ex- 
press, Intercity  East  Coast, 
Midland  Main  Line  and  Net- 
work South  Central  But  the 
biggest  hurdle  has  yet  to  be 
surmounted.  Until  the  Gov- 
ernment has  successfully 
floated  Railtrack,  which 


Going,  going... 


How  tar  the  British  Rail  privatisation  has  gonn. 


Mtscwrtan*ou.s  toctucies  Royal  Mail.  Red  Star 


Amount  said  *0/  1 dooral 
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Railtrack, 

The  government 
win  accept  almost 
any  offer. 
Turnover.  £2.3bn 
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own's  Britain's  rail  infra- 
structure, the  sell-off  will 
muddle  along  piecemeal 
without  impacting  on  the  pub- 
lic's conscience. 

The  object  is  to  sell  Rail- 
track  for  a song.  It  assets  were 
originally  valued  at 
£CL5  billion  in  April  1994  when 
its  access  charges  were  set 
Now  the  talk  is  of  selling  it  for 
a quarter  of  that  or  even  less, 
in  a grotesque  write-down  of 
the  business.  City  and  indus- 
try sources  suggest  that  the 
Government  would  be  happy 

with  £1.6  billion,  but  if 

£2  billion  is  secured  that  will 
do  vary  nicely. 

This  is  financial  engineer- 
ing of  the  highest  quality,  but 
the  City  is  used  to  selling  any- 
thing if  the  price  is  right  The 
Government  has  been  looking 
at  the  option  ofbribing  the 
public  into  buying  shares, 
perhaps  by  special  travel  con- 
cessions. This  has  not  pleased 
the  new  train  operators. 

Railtrack' s debt,  too,  will 
have  to  be  written  off  before 
the  flotation.  It  has  already 
been  reduced  to  £12  billion,  by 
creative  accounting.  And  once 
it  goes  altogether,  the  sale  will 
become  more  attractive — 
even  though  Railtrack's  finan- 
cial advisers,  SBC  Warburg, 
admit  that  the  scope  to  “grow 
the  revenue  line  in  the  near 
term”  is  limited.  The  sell-off  erf 
stations  and  property  it  owns 
is  regarded  as  having  the  best 
potential  to  generate  profits. 

There  is  a dispute  over 
which  is  tomorrow's  first 
train.  Stagecoach,  the  com- 
pany running  South  West 
Trains  out  of  Waterloo  to  the 
West  Country,  has  the  best 
claim,  with  its  5.10am  service 
from  Twickenham  to  Water- 
loo. One-off  travellers  an  this 
service  will  be  able  to  obtain 
biscuits  and  tea  on  the 
platform. 

A spoiling  operation  has 
been  mounted,  inadvertently, 
by  Great  Western  Trains.  The 
1.50am  Fishguard  to  Padding- 
ton service  will  begin  in  the 
public  sector  but  will  be  a bus 
as  far  as  Cardiff  due  to 
dreaded  engineering  works. 
Somewhere  along  the  route. 
Great  Western  Trains  will  as- 
sume responsibility,  and 
eight  hours  later  bleary-eyed 
passengers  will  stagger  into 
Paddington.  In  the  meantime, 
the  third  new  operator,  Enter- 
prise Rail,  will  quietly  taka 
over  the  London  to  Southend 
commuter  line  around  6am. 
The  staff  uniforms  will  be  dif- 
ferent but  the  trains  will  be 
the  same,  and  so  will  the 
prices. 

Tomorrow  will  be  remark- 
ably like  any  normal  day,  in 
feet  The  new  operators,  with 


fresh  Ideas  and  anxious  to 
please,  will  try  to  make  their 
mark  with  the  passengers. 
They  have  persuaded  the  Gov- 
ernment to  advance  the  hand- 
over by  more  than  a month, 
but  they  will  not  be  able  to 
hide  the  feet  that  they  ant  op- 
erating a railway  suffering 
under-investment  It  will  lean 
on  the  taxpayer  fbr  years  to 
come. 

The  Government  is  taking  a 
calculate d chance.  It  knows 
this  privatisation  is  not  popu- 
lar, but  is  determined  to  pro- 
ceed, as  speedily  as  possible, 
to  spoil  an  incoming  Labour 
government’s  chances  of 
returning  rail  to  public  owner- 
ship. Until  recently,  it  looked 
as  if  its  timetable  was  slipping, 
but  further  sefl-offs  of  crucial 
parts  of  BR's  old  empire  before 
April  next  year  could  queer 
Labour's  pitch. 

For  months,  Labour  has 
been  nervous  about  calling  its 
hand  This  has  been  partly 
due  to  frequent  changes  to  the 
party's  transport  portfolio, 

and  partly  because  New 
Labour  has  been  over -cau- 
tious about  committing  itself 
to  spending  millions  on  re- 
nationalisation. 

Atone  stroke.  Labour  could 
undermine  the  Government's 
entire  privatisation  strategy. 
At  its  heart  is  the  flotation  <rf 
Railtrack,  which — after 
doubts  by  several  ministers — 
is  to  go  ahead  at  frill  tilt  with  a 
public  and  international  share 
offer  on  May.  20.  To  kill  off 
would-be  investors,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Labour 
need  only  make  a public  decla- 
ration to  Railtrack  that  it 
would  be  re-nationalised.  The 
Liberal  Democrats  have  al- 
ready made  such  a commit- 
ment, but  Labour  is  dithering, 
largely  because  of  shadow 
Chancellor  Gordon  Brown’s 
insistence  that  Labour  would 
make  sure  that  the  industry  is 
tightly  regulated. 

This  week.  Labour's  deputy 
leader,  John  Prescott,  and 
Clare  Short  transport  spokes- 
man, have  been  pressing  for  a 
more  positive  approach  by  the 
party,  but  have  foundered  on 
Mr  Brown's  obduracy-  They 
have  felled  to  twist  his  arm 
and  were  left  last  night  expos- 
ing their  indecision  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Rail  Study  Associa- 
tion in  London. 

Brian  Wilson,  Labour's 
transport  spokesman,  who  has 
been  seriously  at  odds  with 
Mr  Brown  and  is  becoming 
concerned  at  a backlash  from 
the  rail  unions,  was  aggres- 
sive but  revealed  nothing  new 
about  Labour's  tactics.  He  in- 
vited “potential  investors"  in 
Rafltrack  to  stay  clear  of  “this 
high  risk,  utterly  unwanted 


Ready  for  the  off. . . about-to-be-privatised  trains  at  Kings  Cross  station,  London 
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flotation”,  and  not  to  fell  for 
Railtrack’s  black  propaganda. 

But  he  kept  his  lip  tightly 
buttoned  on  Labour's  plans  for 
Railtrack,  promising  only  to 
elaborate  when  flotation  docu- 
ments are  issued.  Some  indus- 
try insiders  are  amazed  at 
Labour’s  reluctance  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  condemn 
the  flotation  and  frighten  off 
investors.  It  appears  that  Gor- 
don Brown's  argument — that 
it  is  enough  to  ensure  that  a 
privatised  Railtrack  is  ade- 
quately regulated — is  win- 
ning out  That  is  also  the 
cheapest  solution. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  basking  in  the  ad- 
vantage created  by  Labour’s 
uncertainty.  It  leaves  the  in- 
dustry bewildered  and  the 
public  cynical 

.Passengers  are  not  expect- 
ing a better  service  and  they 
will  not  get  one.  But  they  will 
still  have  to  support  the  indus- 
try to  the  tune  of  at  least 
£700  million  a year  from  taxes, 
whether  it  is  privatised  or  not 

This  is  a privatisation  too 
fer.  And  the  political  dogfight 
does  not  bode  well  for  its 
future. 


Train  chiefs  spell  out  plans 


Keith  Harper 


T“W0  of  the  three  new 
I rail  passenger  com- 
I pany  heads  unveiled 
their  strategy  this  week  to 
an  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
the  London  railway  passen- 
ger group.  They  offered 
fresh  ideas  and  a better  ser- 
vice and  were  applauded, 
but  with  reservations  on 
how  far  they  could  deliver. 

Brian  Scott,  managing  di- 
rector of  Great  Western 
Rail  heads  the  manage- 
ment buy-out  team  which 
has  been  awarded  a seven- 
year  firanchise.  lt  could  be 
extended  to  10.  His  motto  is: 
“Go  for  growth  and  empty 
theM4.”  He  guaranteed 
trains  Into  Cornwall  at 
their  current  level  a daily 
service  to  Carmarthen,  and 
the  Fishguard  boat  train  at 
least  until  1999. 

There  will  be  a 30-minute 
service  to  Cardiff  anud  Bris- 


tol from  Paddington,  and 
“an  attractive  new  time- 
table this  summer".  Apor- 
terage  service  is  being  in- 
troduced at  Paddington. 

A sleeper  service  will  be 
maintained  to  Penzance, 
and  a motorail  service  to 
Cornwall  was  promised. 
The  company  could  divide 
an  eight-carriage  train  in 
two,  providing  more  fre- 
quent services.  Employee 
participation  is  to  be 
encouraged. 

Mr  Scott  wants  to  intro- 
duce tilting  trains  to  im- 
prove on  journey  times.  The 
company  aims  to  answer  all 
correspondence  within  five 
days,  instead  of  10,  and  a 
new  passengers'  charter 
will  compensate  travellers 
if  they  are  delayed  more 
than  an  hour.  The  number 
of  cycles  allowed  on  a train 
will  be  doubled  to  six. 

Chris  TTinchln -Smith, 
managing  director  of  Enter- 
prise Rail,  responsible  for 


the  London,  Tilbury  and 
Southend  line,  promised 
“the  utter  transformation’’ 
of  this  heavily  criticised 
commuter  route.  He  aims  to 
improve  punctuality  from 
82  per  cent  to  90  percent 
from  October  this  year. 

There  will  two  new  trains 
after  10  o’clock  at  night  and 
new  information  systems. 
Given  the  Improvements 
the  company  Is  looking  for, 
fares  should  increase  by 
only  0.7  percent  each  year. 

New  rolling  stock  is  to  be 
ordered  within  a year, 
which  under  the  privatisa- 
tion rules  gives  the  com- 
pany a 15-year  contract  in- 
stead of  its  current  seven. 
The  timetable  will  not  be 
reduced,  and  “we  will  not  be 
putting  the  boot  into  our 
staff” . Mr  Kinchen-Smith 
added:  “Our  passengers  are 
not  interested  in  Ideology. 
They  j ust  want  a good  ser- 
vice. This  Cinderella  rail- 
way will  get  to  the  balL  " 


Age  of  the  virtuous  ad 


Roger  Cowe 


VIETNAM  this  week 
launched  a campaign 
against  what  it  de- 
scribes as  “social  evils  and 
cultural  poisons.”  This 
catch-all  includes  prostitu- 
tion, as  it  would  in  most 
countries.  Sensibly,  it  also 
covers  karaoke  but  goes  on 
to  embrace  gambling  and 
consumer  goods  advertis- 
ing, which  many  in  the  West 
find  positively  virtuous. 

The  effect  is,  for  a time  at 

least  that  billboards  pro- 
moting companies  such  as 
Sony  and  Kodak,  and  Euro- 
pean foods,  have  been 
painted  over,  covered  up  or 
dismantled.  The  campaign 
to  preserve  Vietnamese  cul- 
ture also  requires  western 
names  to  be  subsidiary 
to  their  Vietnamese 
equivalents. 

Some  cynics  have  dis* 
mlssed  the  campaign  as 
electioneering  ahead  of  the 
Communist  party  congress, 
expected  in  June.  And  It 


seems  unlikely  that  Viet- 
nam can  resist  the  tide  of 
western  commercial  and 
cultural  Imperialism  as  suc- 
cessfully as  the  country 
fought  Off  the  military  ver- 
sion. But  there  is  clearly 
something  to  be  said  for 

minister  of  culture,  Tran 
Hoaru  put  it:  “We  have  to 
fight  against  immoral 
things  that  may  cause  nega- 
tive influences.” 

Few  can  argue  with  that, 
but  of  coarse  there  are  dif- 
ferent views  of  immorality 
and  “negative  influences”. 
In  Britain,  as  in  most  west- 
ern countries,  that  would 
tend  to  be  interpreted  as  il- 
legal drugs — cocaine,  her- 
oin, Ecstasy,  etc:  But  there 
is  a strong  voice  in  the  Euro- 
pean Union's  debates  on  ad- 
vertising, arguing  that 
many  mainstream  aspects 
of  western  commerce  are 
immoral  and  “may  cause 
negative  influences”. 

The  first  target  must  be 
tobacco.  Even  the  most  fer- 
vent smokers  can  hardly 
claim  that  there  are  serious 
positive  influences  from 
smoking.  The  ministry  erf 
health  should  not  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  explain  why 
tobacco  is  “immoral”  and 
to  warn  of  this  “social  evil” 
—as  the  Vietnamese  might 
describe  tobacco  if  they 
weren't  so  addicted  to  it. 

Tobacco  Is  easy , but  it  Is 
not  so  easy  to  know  where  to 


stop.  Alcohol  is  probably 
next  on  the  list,  although 
the  drinks  industry  has 
done  a good  Job  of  trying  to 
prove  that  a few  drinks  are 
actually  good  for  you.  And 
then  there  is  toy  advertis- 
ing, much  criticised  by 
many  parents  and  even 
frowned,  upon  by  some  ad 
agencies. 

But  toys  themselves  are 
Clearly  not  a social  evil 
They  have  very  positive  in- 
fluences on  childrens’  de- 
velopment, despite  what 
some  might  thitik  about 
Game  Boys  and  other  mod- 
em toys.  It  is  advertising  it- 
self that  Injects  the  “nega- 
tive influences”  by 
showering  children  with 
consumption  messages. 

Perhaps  the  answer  Is  to 
turn  the  potency  ofadver- 
tisingtowards  social  vlr- 
tues.  Unfortimately , how- 
ever, copywriters  never 
seem  at  their  best  when  ex- 
tolling virtuous  activities. 

Witness  the  slogan, 

reported  In  Hanoi  this 
week,  proclaiming:  “Pro- 
tection against  poisonous 
cultural  items  is  the  duty  of 
all  society.”  It  doesn’t  quite 
have  the  ring  of  “It  could  be 
you"  or  even  “Come  to 
Marlboro  Country”. 

There  is  another  problem, 
too.  Unlike  in  Vietnam, 
there  are  no  votes  to  be 


against  social 
tural  poisons. 


andcnl- 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8039 


Across 

1 Marine  (8) 

5 Go  ahead  — metal  — van 
(4) 

9 Dried  coconut  (5) 

10  Feeler  (7) 

11  Pothknan  — opposed  to 
change  (12) 

13  University — shoe  (6) 

14  Set  fire  to  (6) 

17  Russian  president  (5,7) 
20  Detonate  (7) 


21  Artless  (5) 

22  Striped  gemstone  (4) 

23  Swinging  weight  (8) 

Down 

1 Staff  — dub  — spice  (4) 

2 Censure  (7) 

3 Shiner  (12) 

4 Scarce  (6) 


s Boredom  (5) 

7 Breadth  of  circle  (8) 

8 Rectified  (12) 

12  Mexican  hat  (8) 

is  introductory  — letter  (7) 
16SMct(0) 

18  Answer  (5) 

19  An  expression — for  part  of 
the  school  year  (4) 
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